Will postwar, super- duper SHAVING CREAM 

YOU CAN BET YOUR WHISKERS, IT WON'T! 

Byron said it: "Men for their sins 
have shaving, too, entailed upon their chins, 
— a daily plague" 

In the great days after victory, we may get flying 
flivvers, tireless tires, and plastic bathtubs. But de- 
spite all the wonders of wartime chemistry, thete is 
no telief in sight for shavers. 

Your daily reaping in black pastures will continue 
to be, as it is today, a nuisance and a bore. So drown 
your sorrow, tomorrow morning, in a faceful of pure, 
foaming lather brushed up in a jiffy from Listeiine 
Shaving Cieam. 

Now it would be pleasant to promise that Listerine 
Shaving Cream puts magic and music into weatisome 
shaving. But we have dedicated ourselves to pro- 
claiming our no-hokum lather. And though our 
cteam is blest with a good name, whiskers don't wilt 
at the mere sight of it on the tube. Nor do they stand 
erect for slaughter at the first moist slap of your brush. 

It is a fact, however, that in every fractional inch 
of this quality cream there is lots and lots of good, 
rich lather ... which does as much as any reasonable 
man can expect in providing aid and comfort for 
his steel-sctaped face. 

.Out package designer, with an artist's instinct, 
has made the tube sea-green and white to suggest 
that the stuff inside is cool. 





Is it? That's for you to say after using it. So we 
suggest that you meet Listerine Shaving Cream face 
to face. Ask for it at any drug countet. 
The ptice is low, the tube lasts long; so it is 
just as smart to buy as it is smartless to use. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo, 




^TUBE LASTS AND l-A-S-T-S 




REMEMBER, THERE ARE 2 TYPES OF LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 

Out of this tube come su;ell shaves 

/or men vSho prefer no-hrush cream 
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Now YOU Can Lick Any 

AUTO REPAIR JOBl 

IN LESS rmE^mttH ■tmswmm 




Motor's NswAlTTO REPAIR MANUAl 
^ows you how to sonrlce and 
repair ANY part of ANY car! 

.No atito repaic ioh is too touuli 
when you've got MoTo^'s AUTO 
REPAIR MANUAL! YOU" can re- 
pair anythmfr from carburetor to 
rear end— quickly, easily, i-ieht! Juat 
look up make, model, and the job 
in the Quick index— and go to work! 
Clear, illustrated instructions lead 
you step by step. 

To make ench an amazingr took 
possible, the engineer-editors of 
MoTpR Magazine collected and 
'Tjroka down" 150 official faetor? 
^Aop tnasttwott for m^a- spoi^ 
t&e vital nepBit informaHoa. yoa 
tieea, .dow4a!tea it alJ-to^Hief in"- 
■:fei O-NB. hattdy, easy-to-ondeistand 

No Other Manual Like U< 

Th!a BIG l)ook-640 paees, Si^xll 
inches, bound In sturdy covers- 
brings you neariy 200.000 service, 
repair, adjustment, replacement, 
tune-iip facta on every car built 
from 1935 to IS'ig.-Moxfl than lOOO 
cut-away photon m^^mmi draw- 




ings show you exactly WHAT 
to do and HOW to do it! 
Used by the U. S. Army, 
trade and technioal schools 
everywhere, thousands of 
auto servicemen. 

Now YOJJ-without eoBt— 
can see for yourself what a won- 
derhook MoToB's Auto Repair 
Manual really is. TRY it-PREE 
for 7 days! Learn first-hand how 
it can pay for itself the first few 
times you use it. 

SEND NO MONEY 

7-Day Free Examination 

Just mail coupon below— icttAtwti . 
money/ When the postman 
brines your book, pay him noth- 
ing. First make it ahoia you 
what it's got! Unless you agree 
this is the greatest time-saver ; 
and work-saver you've ever 
seen— return book in 7 days and 
pay nothing. Mail coupon to- 
day! Address : MoToR Book 
Department, I>esk 69D, 672 
Madison Ave., Niew York 22, 
New York. 



Clear, Pictured Facts on Every lob 
«n Every Car Built Since 1935! 

Nearly 200,000 service and repair facta 
on all these makes: 
American Ford 

Graham 

Hupmobila 
Lafayetta 



Auburn 
Austin 
Buiek 
Cddiliae 



Chevrolef 
Chrysler 
Cord 
Be Soffl! 
Dodge 



Zephyr 
Nash 



Same FfiEjC 7.|>ay Offer Applies on Nbw 

MoToR'sTRUCK REPAIR MANUAL 



buretof fext, charts, lllustratioct., 
all models. Over 450 chsrts, tabli 
up Chart; Valve Mea' 
sion Pressure: Torau 
StartlnR Motor: Encln 
rator; Clutch & Brake ^jeciflcatiotisj i Mtii 
End Mea«uraments. ei^U-Et^tsss; 'Sleawlc. 
Fuel. Cooling. LubricaEwS*""'"'"""' '^"- 
ml.ssionB; UnlTersBls; 
Real Ends, etc. 



OMtmobila 
Overland 
Packard 
Fier^s 

Plyntouth 
Ponlioc 
Reo 

Studebokaf 
Terroftlana 
Willys ■ 

ges of car- B 
LS. covering ■ 
>les: TT.n^ f 



MAIL COUPON NOW 



-DAY FREE TRIAL 



For mechanics, truck spe- 
clallstc, servioe stations, 

SleeC owners. Covirs EVERY 
ob on EVERY truck matja 
since 1B36! 1400 pictures, 900 
pages, 300,000 lacts. Daed by 
Armed Forces. Warranted to 
contain every essential fact 
you need to know. Sturdy 
binding, size S^^ x II. 



Engines: Diesels and Hessel- 
mans. Fuel Srstenu, Gover- 
Lubricstion STStems, 



■ MoToR Book Dept., Desk 69D, 572 Madison Ave„ New York ZZ. N.Yj 
™ Rush to nw at once: (Check box opposite book you want). 

1 MoToR'a AUTO REPAIR MANUAL, (formerlp "MoToIt'S 




mlsilons, Ailcs, Torque Di' 
Tiders, Traosfer Cases, 
Brakes, Steerlns, eta, etc. 

Offered on same FREE 7- 
pny exanunation as. Auto 
pslr Ma^^I. ' .C^iGt^ box 



Factory Sftop MaTiual"). II O.K. I will remit $1 In 7 days, 
JI monthly for 4 months, Pius 35c dehvery charge With 

! payment ($5.35 in all). Otherwise I will return booK _ 

postpaid in 7 days. (Foreign price, remit $7 cash with order), ■ 



nurs, A,ui,i£i:a«iitu aja^vMaa, ^ and 31 monthly for 4 

Ignition Srstems, Starters, ■ final payment ($5.35 in all) 
Uenerators, Clutches, Trans- | postpaid in " " — -■ -- 

™ ^, MoToR'a TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL, 

— in tho box.) IE O.K., I will remit S2 In 7 daj^R, and S3 ■ 
monthly for 3 months, plus 35c delivery charges with flnal ■ 
■payment ($8.35 in all). Otherwise I will return book postpaid ■ 
.a 7 days. (Forelsn price, remit Sl^ m^h. (^^^^ h 

lame , , A c ^l. . , f^. 



in 

■ moT 

I 



PnbII<hed l)r MoTaB, 
The Leadinj; Automo- 
tlva Biufnais Ma«a- 
«I,B«. .UoToS? maaual 



CIty_ 



'If I SAVe 35e! Check here If enclosityr full payment Ccl: 
' MM '^^'uHiSS&i^^'^ MHt«n- We pay. 35c Bhlpp.ms c 
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AHe YOU IN 
THBCLUTCneS 

ARE you too young to lati — xnd o!(J 
enough to admit that each conscious 
motnent «ffor(ls a possible opportnnity? 
Do preMtit cirCumstattcM compel you ta 
nutce Mastic changes in your future? 1$ 
someone dependent upon you to guest 
or think your Way out of your <lilemtn»? 
Perhaps you are in a sort of suspCndiHl 
animation — awaiting vhat will haj^^ 
—wondering what to do next. 

Do you know that certain hours are 
best to seek promotion and to start 
new ventures? Do you knov that thera 
are forces of your mind which can — 
profoundly and properly — influence 
others in your behalf? Do you know that 
you can menially create many passing 
fancies, fleeting impressions, into eoncret* 
realities? As a human you exist in a sea 
of invisible, natural Cosmic forces. They 
can be utilized by your greatest posses* 
sion* — self and mind. 

Let -the Rostcrucians, a Brotherhood 
of learning, reveal the sensible method 
by which these things are accomplished. 
Use the coupon below for (he fascinating 
bootlet explaining how you may shara 
this knowledge. 



Sas Jos*, California 

GtniUmtn: Kindty a«ti<l mt, vltboat odKutiMt, tK« free fanafclet, "7A« MatUfjf of Zdfe^ I nttdar* 
•UDd it explains how I tOMy abet» and itudy tht methods and teachings taugbt for eentat9»> by til* 
ancjetiti and Koaicrudsna lor tha maater? of lelf, and tba davclopment oi peraonal power. I am net 
fatt^fy Uly Oinoitf but liacaM in my request. 

ftaw, — iw... - 

Addrcai.. w>.-~~» w •v — — » ^ 



vj^ nosmuciAMSiAMonci - san jose, California 




EVERf time ^ hm>^rm &tb^ $o 
ten you* ws &wi tN5^ ta-^tSJiB) ^x^o^a^ tot 
spaw- So fof ths mst 154 lines "sw 4Lre gd- 
itig to thiow it at you feot and Iiear> ! 

T?IRST, m this issue: another great Rccd novel, 
as fine as "Empire of Jcgea." This one's an 
answer to our "scientific detective" fans, and also 
an answer to critics of "Carbon-Copy Killer." 
This one is perfect, and we sav it with all possible 
bombast! Nobody's v.oim to disagree, so we're 
letting the ezo ooze! Read "Murder m h?r»-ce ' 
Inote the terrific cover bv Malcolm timith) and 
agree with u'=. If you don't, you re not honest! 

CB^^NBi, of those ''nne ' stories we auto- 
vi^ik-iXiy put m a ' --pecial class Rd\ Brad- 
baiy it'^e:^ % Eo^tf," and if^ the hr^t time 
a piste o1 fts^dib^ fivet )M^ucht tc^rs to our 
eves' Thanks Kav, for a vi^t& hunk of ^Lulf ' 

'TO MACHINE-GUN' you into helpless ecstasy, 
and complete our rapid encirclement of your 
enjoyment, Edmond Hamilton — Emil Pctaja — 
Berkeley Livingston— Helmar Lewis. Just name?. 
BiJt 4hj hts^l Reaii- 'em and, weepr— because there 

■\JOW, BIG news! Next— July— issue will be 
^ ^ written entirely bv fi^htinR men ! Yes, that's 
right; our fighting authors have come through 
t^ife 3£a33e of l3:e firje^ science fiction \arn'^ they've 
Writt^> iot iBs fecial issue Each and p\ crj man 
fe^giv*!a UJ>1oi!jr hoars of his precious free time 
ta s^v&t IB. this 3sEue! Most of tho-^c stories, 
S^jdfiJ'S, wera ^r'fitm in camp! One was written 
iHJsa^effiil Ir Ainca, Not onJy that, everv article, 
fiiEkiFi es^ry letter, ^ by scxviee sien. 
Sh&tf^^y mcaij^, all stories ljut one -were wxittsn 
l^r memberi fif the sXt forces- Wc list (ieir mEiea 
h^e with ^»iMe.! 

Kc. Davai WrigM O'Brien, MF 

Sgt. WiHiata P. McGivern, AAF 

Sut P. F. Costello, AAP 

Fvt. Robert Moore Williams, AAF 

Sgt. Gerald Vance, AAF 

P-id. Russdl Storm, AAF 

lA. 'WilUajo Lawrence Hamliag, C^A 



■Cpl, A^urT. Harris, USA 

Ffcu JdiaH S. krtjpa, USMC 

?vt. Vmi r^f' VSA 

i*vt. tery fiasfe. USA 

Cja. K^or, US 

Bc*rtk.R, Patil (A<(signed to XTSN) 

U. Iftjssell Milbu.-n, USMAC 
iA ft!* baRfil ef namesy authors and artists, and 
the list will be loncer! DoH't mjs$.tHl5 )sm^. Tht 
stones are topb and the jtrtwsrk briffiant. Tlii% 
IS no pubiicitv stunt I}: is ^ fSsaift of a ^f*¥a, 
by Pfc. David Wright 6*Brf«ti to dcfOfe a Spra^tai 
issue to those writers vMh- liave tiad. to giw -ap. 
their writing m favor of fighting— aod eitnestly"' 
desire to keep their names before the readers! 
Dave, and all you others, we guarantee well keep 
them there! If we have to print that list every 
issue, stories or no ! Thanks, vou guvs! This is the 
tirsfi time your editor has ever ba.wkd over your 
manuscripts-— and then bougfe tliera ! 

'IT'OR the first time m its history, Amazing 
bxoRTES IS preparmg to present a true storv. 
But it is a story that you won't find in the news- 
papers, or in the history books, or in any scientific 
crime detective annals. Quite correctly, we have 
presented stories with truth in them, or true fact 
stories — but we have never presented such a true 
storj- as this! We aren't going to ask you to be- 
lieve it. We are going to challenge you to disbe- 
lieve it. Also, we are gtaog to challenge tJie best 
scientific minds arotiiig ymi to refutf the facts in 
this story! 

1 yE. THE editors, believe the story. We ba?^ 
' ' tried to challenge just one thing in it, 
have failed. We may bring down a hurricane of 
debate and perhaps even scorn and laughter on. 
our heads. But let it come! This is the greater 

un<feE&lkia3i we cannot, la fakne^ to Truth, fcoa- 
ttenm St, We have no dhotce but to pubtiih this 

StjQEy. 

\TATURALLY, because we ate editing a tea^- 
^ ^ ED-E designed to entertam yoa, we ccBi^er 




To People Who Want to Write 

hut can't get started 

Do you have the constant urge to write but the fear that a beginner 

hasn't a (^aat^? Then tea to a^afe ^ ^ifor of £^*«iK^ tm this 
subject: 

"There is more room for netiromert in the writins f.eld wday than eitf before. 
Some oj the greatest of wfidng men and worrten haie passed from the scene in 
recent years. Who will take their places? Who will he the new Robert W. 
Chamhers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard KipUng and many others whose work we have 
published? it is also true th.it more people are trying to write than ever before, 
but talent is still rare and the writer still must learn bis craft, as few of the nevh 
comen nowadays ittm v-Hlm§ to do. ¥ame, riches and the happinest ej arbievt' 
memMmtJ ihie'mM l^.mMwonten of power." 

Wri^ Apiitudt Test—FREEl 

THE Newspaper InsHtttte of Atweei^ J^fes % ft-ee '^iiMng Aptitude 
Test. Its object 15 to discover we^- a^g^its for the army of men 
and women who add to their inconle % j^oa and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous N.I. A. 
course based on the practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy,^||£^ pSt^ S^l^ you to write 

by writing! You develop your inmi'tduat style ins&^ of ti^ng to copy 
that of others. 

You "cover" actual assignment? such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although jon work at 
home, on your own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. 

It is really fascinating work. Each week you see 
new progress. In t matt^ erf iim>q^ you can 
acquite Qie coveted "v^fs^^iSi^ tOuil^. Then 
^u're ttiAy i«i mario$ i^^oved 
chances of making salvst 



BEGINNER 
EARNS $\fi\9X» 

"Today 1 rccfived s 
check for i}65 /or a 
story. Another I sold 
lor $54. Sot bad for 
c beginner, ij itf The 
etker day I counted 
up just kow much I 
made previously. It 
amounted to tl,- 
620.00." Mrs. L. I. 
Gray. 579 E. SfcHnrs 
Ave-. Sttimiord. Tex. 

BUS DRIVER 
SELLS 8 
STORIES 

"Since reporting tke 
sale of my first at- 
tempt at a tnagssine 
article, I have sold 
three otkers, also four 
ff.alure stories were 
accepted hy the local 
newspaper. The cred- 
H is all yours. When 
you consider that I'm 
a driver for tke local 
hut company, ytu can 
readSy tee my time is 
well ttken up." — 
I Berman R. Back, Box 
'" Pacific Grove, 



Mail the Ctmpo» Now 

But the 6rst step is to take the Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now! Make the 
lic.st move towanls the most enjovable and profit- 
able occup^e^Tfiai^rg for publicttioa! News- 
paper Institute of Araerica, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 



NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 

Nawqtipar loitimtc'a opct- 
adont in Cuiads hava bun 
•p proved bT tfa« Forcijia 
ExchaogB Control Board, 
and to fadiitatc all finaa- 
dol tratiaactiotic, a i pedal 
pwoit baa bc«n anignad 
te tbclr sccoual widi tlia 
Bank (t{ C^m- 



Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York, IS, N. Y. 
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(Alt correspondence ooofidential. No saleamsn will call an 70a.) 41<0-ft6< 



IT WAS one of those afternooBs with 
which the colonial planet Mirabelto 
is so often blessed. Its twin galdex' 

suns blazed merrily from a sky ^ 
flawless blue, and little puffs of bresw 



fitelBl esfii other through poplars and 
*^i.Bs*% «wl the tall grass at the edge 
of tte stiesmj where Terwilliger Ames 
sat fishing was cool and fresh. If there 
was a word for such an afternoon, it 



was lazy — and if there was a waii. $W' 
Ames, well that was lazy, too». 

"Shucks," saW Anws, vMMs, fis» 
coverina; he had a Mte n» M» line fle 
turned the massive "book lie had been 



reading [ace dowai, and, rolling owriBi 
Ihs back, he gradually sat up, drew Ms 
lags up afte iam, md prepared to deal 
«rJtJl t1» sttoatioti. He handled the 
banjlsno poh espertJy enough, though 
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with little of the fiery enthusiasm na- 
tive to fishermen, and after a few mo- 
meats of play, he yanked up the line. 

A W» caoie fklai^g ottt of the agi- 
tated water and swam fn a wide arc in 
mid-air, then plopped down into the 
grass beside Ames where, thrashing 
about, it glared at him. Or so, at least, 
Ames thought as he regarded his strange 
catch. It was a small flshwith blue scales 
that might have been made of some 
precious stone, to judge by their luster. 
lt» ejtBs-^they seemed overhung by 
angry, beetling brows — glared fiercely 
at Ame? a« it strtiggled, and its hoafced 
Bps kepi <%eB{nR aod ntosi^ jjj an 
amazing way, until it ssswed « !{ tlje 
fish was silently mutfibUng & stttng 
curses at its catcher. 

"Well, now," said Ames, "don't go 
blaming me. I was just sitting here 
reading my book when you started up 
with my hook." 

He reached out a hand to taks the 
Psh, when it began to change color. The 
blue paled to wMtej^ thea the white 
became pink and the pftik fed, attd the 
red very red indeed, and all this time 
the fish was swelling until it had blown 
itself up to three times its original size. 
It looked like something having an apo- 
plectic stroke, and Ames, alarmed said, 
"But I didn't even have anything on my 
hflok! " And at this, as if his words had 
been th? final iesnlfe the iish ex- 
pioded. 

Ames jumped back and stared at the 
spot where the fish had lain. A little 
shower of hard, purple scales came 
floating down like the petals of a blos- 
som, and there was nothing left of the 
fish but its lips, which were still curs- 
ing away as they hung from the hook. 

He was still sitting there, perplexed, 
when a twelve year old boy came run- 
rfag thEp^ the grass tosstsiri him, call- 
Ws Bswe. »JCr. Amwl Oh, Mt. Aines! " 
the boy cried, r'tmniag up to Um. 



"There's a lady who wants you to be — " 
He stopped short and his gaze followed 
Ames'. "Oh," he said, seeing the hook, 
''yBU«au|^t M era^y-toker, huh?" 
' "*A what?" 

"A crazy-baiter, Mr, Ames/* aSJ tite 
boy. "Gee, Mr. Ames, you dotrt btfow 
nothin' about Mirabello, do you?" 

"I'm afraid I don't know much, 
Willy," said Ames, getting up. "You 
mean you can tell from what's left that 
I caught a fish?" He kept looking at 
the hook, sad he scratched his sandy 
head, 

'■Sttte/' saifi Wfy. "They're little 
fish that get awful mad when you catch 
*mn, and they start turnin' colors like 
ftey were crazy, and then they explode 
and there's nothin' left but their lips — 
but that's the best part of it, because 
their lips are about the best kind of bait 
there is for other fish. That's why we 
call 'em crazy-baiters." 

"Hmmm," said Ames, with a 
thoughtful grin. "Had me for a minute, 
I guess. You'd think that with aU the 
trflfxMe tliey went to, planting Earth 
trees and grass and flowers, and get- 
ting Earth birds and things, that some- 
body'd remember to bring Earth fish 
too." 

"Oh, there's plenty of them," said 
Willy, "only they usually wait for 
crazy-baiter lips before they bite. Seems 
to me you should know that, Mr. Ames 
— you been goin' fishin' every day fot 
four months, ever since you came here. 
Didn't you never catch no fish before?" 

'pERWILLIGER AMES grinned 
again. "Guess not," he said. "I 
kind of lost interest since I left In- 
diana. Got too much to read these 
days." He picked up his book and 
marked the place. "Now what's that 
you started to tell me, Willy?" he said, 
gingerly removing the hook and throw- 
ing it, together with the lips, iato the 
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stream, where it sank from sight. 

"There's a lady down at your office, 
Mr, Ames, She says she wants you to 
be hm hmp&J' 

"Huh?"' said Ames, stStlled. "Any- 
body put you up to this?" 

"No, sir, Mr. Ames. It's the truth." 

"Well, why didn't she go to Lawyer 
Farley?" 

"I don't know, sir. All I know is she 
came into the office and asked for you. 
She asked me, 'Where is Mr. Terwilliger 
Ames, Attorney at Law?' mi I »aic|, 
•Fishin'. Why?' and Ae said, '1 want 
Mm to lie my lawyer. Can you get him ? ' 
and I S*posed I eouW." 

"Hmmm," said Ames, thoughtfully. 
After a moment he picked up his fish- 
ing pole, tucked his book under his arm, 
yanked a fresh grass stem which he 
chewed deliberately and said, "Well, 
Willy, I guess we'd better get back to 
town." 

So down the dtisty road th^-wstel, 
leisurely, oi course, because Ames 
wasn't a man built for hurrying. He 
was a tall, gangling sort of young man, 
with long arms and bony wrists and a 
big Adam's apple that bobbed around 
when he spoke, and from the way his 
face and arms were sun-burned, you'd 
never have guessed he was a lawyer, be- 
cause law is, after all, generally an in- 
doors occupation. 

A mile or so off, a bit b tfce vall^, 
lay Mirabclto City, with tts population 
of 10,021. It was hardly a city, though 
it called itself that; but for that matter, 
neither was Mirabello a planet. It was 
really a planetoid, pushed far out into 
the system, a few days' jump from any 
of the larger system groups, but it was 
a peaceful, prosperous place — peaceful, 
that is, -when the miners weren't shoot- 
ing each other, and prosperous when 
CEmditions were light. Conditions like 
the Hive, for Jsstauo!, about which 
you'll hear more later. 



For Mirabello City, like most of the 
towns on MirabsBo, tJ>er« wirsn't 
a great many, was araning dty . It had 
ita oSmt .ilMlHstries too, like medicine 
iatttis and canneries and a bottling 
works — the Famous Mirabello Miracle 
Water— and cattle and dairy places, 
but mainly it was a mining place. It 
had been originally settled by miners 
who came to dig orium in the surround- 
ing asteroid belt, and who had chosen 
beautiful Mirabello as their headquar- 
tejs. AjkJ li.ke iw>S!t mining tewiw,. it 
had remained more or less a frontfcr 
place, and therefore somewhat wild 
and woolly. And as long as the big 
ships came in for orium, and were Mira- 
bello's blood stream, bringing in sup- 
plies, mail, news, even occasional set- 
tlers like Ames, just so long would 
Mirabello remain a frontier, and all that 
that meant. 

And now, as Ai» Miii Willy walked 
toward the town, MiaWto City «}etaeii 
half asleep in the heat of the w*m 
afternoon. Not that there wasn't plenty 
of life in the center of town — Mirabello 
City was a busy place indeed — but the 
center isn't the town. It reminded Ames 
of the town he had grown up in, in In- 
diana. Maybe that was why he liked it 
so much, and was so determined to 
make good in it and stay. 

"Gee, Mr. Ames," said Willy, kick- 
ing » Stone, "I'bj jast like yaa, I im.% 
like woit neftlier.* 

Ames grinned and said nothing, 
though he wondered how many adults 
shared Willy's opinion of him. Ames 
liked work as much as the next man, 
and better than some, but he was the 
kind of man such things didn't show 
on. And coming to this town hadn't 
been the easiest way to start a practice; 
Lawyer Farley and his friends had seen 

that If Amm had ted bis way, he'd 
haw gone on flshftig trips a good deaJ 
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'Y'^HEN they reached town, Ames 
gave his fishing pole to Willy to 
hold, thou^ it fooled no one. Here 
and there he nodded self-consciously te 
people he knew, and he buttoned his 
shkjt and j^ii^tened his tie, and 
wished he were wearing a. ceat. He 
might have sneaked in the back way 
if his client hadn't been waiting out 
front. She was fitting in Ames' big 
rocker on the porch, right under bis At- 
torney at l.aw sign. 

"Here he is, ma'anj,'! said Willy. "He 
was fishin', just like I said." 

Ames bowed politely, caught the 
words: "I'm Miss Sue Wylie," and 
held hia bo(& so that she cauld see its 
title, MaoOougaVs Interplanetary 
Torts and Laws, and said he was 
pleased to make her acquaintance. 

To tell the truth, Willy hadn't pre- 
pared him for her, though one could 
hardly have e.xpected more from a 
young boy. Because Miss Sue Wylie 
was beautiful. She was a slender, ashen- 
haired girl, with a face and figure like 
tliose you get on good calcss^cs. Ames 
teA it in, m one glance, and he toak 
in mace tiiatt that. When he met the 
direct gaze of ber hazel eyes, he saw 
the trouble that lay in them, and for all 
the girl's good control, he knew that 
she was close to the breaking point. 

"Mr. Ames," she said, quietly, "I 
want to retain you as attorney for my 
brother, Bruce Wylie. He has just 
been arrested on stispidon of iimcdsr. 
Will you take the casei" 

"Yes," said Ames. "Of course I 
will. And now, if you'll sit down again, 
I'd like to hear some of the details." 

Which was a strange way for Ames 
to have spoken, for he didn't usually 
accept a case before he knew the de- 
tails — tlvat is, he hadn't done it when 
he practiced in Indiana and later in 
New York; this was his first case in 
MirabeUft. ta: his mswr had come 



out as directly as the girl's question. 
He nodded to Wffly to Imie, aKd 
waited. 

Sue Wylie said, "I don't think there's 
anything I can tell you that hasn't 
already appeared in the Twin-Sun," 

"The . . . the . . . ah . '. . what?" 

"The Mirabello City Twin-Sun," said 
the girl, a trifle puzzled. "The town 
newspaper." 

"Ah, yes," Ames aeknowledgfid. 
"You say the paper pubMibied the stqiy 
this morning?" 

"This afternoon." 

"I haven't seen the afternoon edi- 
tion," said Ames, mildly. "Is that a 
copy that ym.imm. irtsh jbu?" 

"Yes," she s&ii. "They puMsh only 
one edition a day." 

Ames took the paper without a word. 
The arrest had been given a sizable 
splash on the front page. The headline 
read: Ex-Convict Arrested On Suspi- 
cion Of Murder. Under that: Buck 
Wyiie^ Notorious Cunjighter, Held In 
Cbnnection With Mysterious Disap- 
pearance of Scott y Purdem. A short, 
meager story followed. ScQtty Purdom 
had disappeared several days before. 
An investigation by the Colonial At- 
torney for (he Regency office had un- 
covered certain facts which warranted 
the arrest of Wyhe. These facts were 
being kept secret until the indictment 
proceedings that afternoon, when the 
grand jury was meeting. 

A mt idviiiug the reader to turn 

to the editorial page for further com- 
ment. Ames read the editorial. It was 
a plea for speedy justice and the refusal 
of bail in the event that Wylie was in- 
dicted. "The past criminal re'cord of 
Buck Wylie" it read, "should convince 
the Court oj the danger of allowing 
such a man Hberty, especially since he 
can well afford j or f citing any bail and 
•making Ms escape,'' 
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"Nonsense," said Ames. "They can't 
refuse him bail." He had spoken half 
to himself, and now, addressing the girl, 
he said, "Tell me. Miss Wylig, is your 
brother a wealthy man?" 

"ih wmi tie Wylie Lode." 

. . . A . . . Wylie Lode," Ames 
seiWted slowly. His face brightened 
*ilfl he said, "Of course. I knew the 
name was familiar. You see, I'm rather 
a stranger here; I've only been here 
four months. Perhaps you knew who 
this Scotty Purdom maa was, Mb Wy- 
lie?" 

"I thought everyone knew that. Pur- 
dora owned the Silver Spoon Mine, the 
famous bonanzai" 

"I must have heard of it," Ames> ob- 
served, "Now then, this busfaess of 
your brother's criminal record — exact- 
ly what is that about?" 

gHE hesitated, "I don't know much 
about it. I don't live with my 
brother. Six year ago he was convicted 
of killing a man in a guufight over a 
mine in Tyuio. Gunfights were nothing 
unusual there. He was givaisSx montta 
in prison and a suspended sentence o! 
five years. When he got out, he sold 
his interests and wandered around. Two 
years ago he came here and struck the 
Wylie Lode." 

"I see," said Ames. "May I ask 
whether your brother knows you are 
retaining me as his attorney. Miss Wy- 
lie?" 

"Not exactly, Mr. Ames. When my 
brother was axrested I went to him and 
told him I meant to light this thing 
out at his side. He asked me to get a 
lawyer, I went to Mr, Farley, He 
said he didn't have the time to take 
this case. I think he didn't want it. So 
I came to you," 

Ames said, gravely, "Thank you for 
your frankness. And now, if there are 
ar^ other pertinent faets?" 



"I don't think we have time," said 
the girl. "The indictment proceedings 
begin in half an hour." 

Ames rose. "If you'll excuse me for 
a few moments," he said, and started to 
gj inside. He paused at the threshold. 
"May I ask you, Miss Wylie— though 
you needn't answer — ^whether y<Kf be- 
lieve your brother to be guilty?" 

Sue Wylie said, "I don't know. I 
know neither the facts of the case nor 
the specific charges. And 1 think if I 
did know, I probably wouldn't tell 
you," 

Ames nodded and went in. Be 
changed to a blue worsted suit and put 
on his new shoes. He knotted his tie 
several times before he gave up* II 
there had be^ more time, he would 
have fought the tie to the bitter end. 
As it was, he came out on the porch, 
blushing furiously, his lawbook and 
portfolio in his hand, and he said, "May 
I trouble you?" 

She looked up at him, and for a mo- 
ment her troubled eyes cleared, and 
Ames thought he liked the way she 
smiled. Talking to her, he had felt hoir 
badly he iiad messed up their initial 
contact. He had felt more than that;: 
he had been unable to shake off -die iegl- 
ing that he had started something the 
end of which he could not foresee- 
something that left him uneasy. Now, 
momentarily, he felt better. 

Jl 

''J^Mlg ms, m 'im§^ mmt -mmtsi 
ifie aJuitliBtBe, and the eonstalju- 

lary had its hands full keeping it in 
order. People sat on the steps and 
milled in the corridors, and many of 
them nodded politely to Sue Wylie. 
More of them stared at the gaunt, blue- 
clad man who strode beside her, his 
head towering above them, as if they 

seijldti't guite phm ¥»< Once, mtm- 
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one said, "Why, that's Lawyer Ames! 
Didn't tew Ita wtQtitt '& filing 
pole!" 

Possibly Ames didn't hear that. He 
had other things to think about. The 
suit he was wearing, for instance. He 
was the only man in Mirabello City 
that afternoon who wont wpoletis, he 
had discovered, for Vrhen Hirabello 
wasn't working it wore tropical whites, 
it being a sort of tropical place to be- 
gin with. It wasn't quite Indiana, Ames 
was discovering. There were differences, 
small ones, but subtle, and they con- 
fused him. He wished he had spent more 
timk studying the town instead of his 
law boojss. As for his books, right then 
he was probably wishing he had finished 
the qos- 1« held m lis J»id. 

Vat he mck Ms large 'steps calmly, 
and he was calm indeed when he sat 
in the courtroom, waiting for the pris- 
oner to be brought in. He had intro- 
duced himself to the judge, a portly, 
good-hiunored man named Averill, and 
he had said something about wishing 
its had time enough to meet his client 

"SMte m amtm w m, 

Ames," said Judge Averill. "Ill post- 
pone it if you say so, but I can tell you 
all you need to know. Your client says 
he doesn't know a thing, and the C.A. 
hasn't opened his mouth about the evi- 
dence he means lo bring out. So where 
are you?" 

When they brought out Buck Wylie, 
Ames studied himself casually. He 
was hardly any older than Ames, a big, 
well-built man with Sue's Kght eyes and 
her determined mouth, dressed simply 
enough in rough whites. He shook 
hands with Ames, and said, "I don't 
know what it's all about." Evidently, 
Ames thought, directness was a family 
trait. 

Soon the Colonial Attorney, a har- 

»wed-loakiiig::tMB.,,9{. fsaty^sgot apiaad^ 



made a short speech to the grand jury. 
He asked them to pay attention and do 
their duty. Then he presented the facts 
of the case. 

On the morning of the 10th, Scotty 
Purdom had put out in his craft for his 
mine. As was well known to everyone, 
the famous Silver Spoon mine was; a 
mystery, as fat as fts locStlon went, 
which Purdom had guarded well since 
he had discovered it ten years before. 
On this occasion, Purdom had borrowed 
an additional craft, because of unsettled 
asteroid conditions, and towed it with 
him, meaning to bring back a double 
load of orium, thus guarding his ship- 
ping contracts in case the iwathBt sob* 
sequently turned bad. 

He had been due back, the C. A, 
iSatfttued, iel#t' days later, at ifee out- 
side. He h^ not returned. His craft 
was eqidpped, naturally, with an AV 
and alarm signals, but no word had 
been received from him. Then, two 
days ago, on the 24th, Purdom's craft 
had been seen being towed by the craft 
which he had originally borrowed. 
Sme Aeurs later, Purdom's craft had 
been found m free space, empty asd 
drifting, with a demolition mine bomb 
and time fuse in It. Purdom was still 
missing. 

"The prosecution," said the C. A,, 
"intends to show that Wylie was the 
man who lent Purdom a vessel; that 
Wylie later returned with his and Pur- 
dom's vessel; that the b^mb found in 
Purdom's craft came from the Wylie 
mine. From inferences drawn from 
tMse facts, the prosecution ihfends ask- 
ing this jury to indict Buck Wylie for 
murder." 

Ames had been sitting and listening 
only too painfully aware of what he 
didn't know. But this was too much. 

"QBJECTION!" he said, and he 

^ ^ « sttrtW ftho* toad hii yiwes 
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sounded. He rose, and with a puzzled 
frown, said, "Is the defense to under- 
stand that the prosecution is asking 
(m «. ittittdsr indiefenert m the basis 
of injeremesf The prosecution has 
made no mention of the corf us delicti. 
How can a murder indictment possibly 
be granted without the preliminary in- 
troduction of a body? Unless the Hon- 
orable Colonial Attorney has made an 
oversight in his presentation, I ask the 
Court to dismiss the jury." 

Anwis losked mmA,. m the ha& 
that followed Tn's words, and he saw 
that Judge Averill wasn't the only one 
who was staring at him. Even Sue 
Wylie had that peculiar look on her 
face. The jury seemed astonished ; the 
C. A. let his mouth hang open. 

Judge Averill cleared his throat 
noisily and rapped his gavel. "The 
Court declares a iifteen-minute recess," 
he said, solemnly, then, pointing a fin- 
ger at Ante*, Iw "Ma^ I »«e yon 
in my chambers, Mr. Amies*?" 

So Terwilliger Ames followed the 
judge to his chambers. The judge 
kept looking at him for a few minutes, 
offered Ames a cigar, and waited until 
Ames had lit both of them before he 
spoke. 

"Mr. Ames," he said, "this is your 
first case in Mirabcilo, is it not? Yes, I 
thou^t so. Keani so, fa fiwt l&a 
iavea't pracHcsi im«h ecSMki law, 
have you, Mr. Amesf T ftmi^t so. 
What kind of law have you practiced, 
Mr. Ames?" 

"Contract and corporation, sir." 

"Where?" 

"New York City, sir. Four years 
of it." 

The judge nodded. "May I ask 
■what made you come out here?" 

"I wanted to be a lawyer again, sir, 
not a bookwona—ihat is, not a highly 
spedaliied bookworm. And I wanted 
to see a little o£ the system. I moved 



around for a year or so before I came 
to Mirabello, ««l I iell ju love with Uie 
place." He let the silence continue 'for 
a moment before he said, "Is anything 
wrong, sir?" 

"I think so," Judge Averill nodded. 
"I think so, Mr. Ames. A man's life 
may lie in your hands — yours to de- 
fend as ably as you can. I'm not sure 
that your ability warrants such a trust." 

"But why, sir?" 

"Because you don't know your law, 
JIf . Ames. Don't you know that Re- 
gencies outside the r^uJar police areas 
■of "the I. P. have their own criminal 
codes? Don't you know that our code 
does not necessarily need the produc- 
tion of a dead body to mdict and con- 
vict for murder? Think of it a mo- 
ment, Mr. Ames. We aren't living in 
an orderly, highly integrated com- 
munity with a lai:gs p^et force. Mtir- 
der is a simple crime when millions of 
miles of free space surround one. A 
iaur*rftr wuM ^pose of a htmared 
bodies in space, or in any one of a 
dozen convenient hiding places hidden 
in space. If we insisted on the corpus 
delicti in every instance, we might 
never convict anyone of murder. We 
might — " 

"Excuse me, sir," said Ames, quietly. 
"Yctfie' perfeetly tight, »f coarse. I 
knew better than that. I guess I Was 
confused for a moment by the ... ah 
... the . . ." 

"The what?" 

"The talk about the various craft 
and the necessity for borrowing other 
vessels because of unsettled conditions 
— the weather and that kind of thing. 
I just — It's all very new to me, you 
see." 

"Yq« mesa ym <fi4a?t umlerstaod 
what the C. A. was talk'fng about when 
he summed up the case and explained 
about the loan of the craft?" 

"YeSj sir. That's about it, I guess." 
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The judge shook his head. "That's 
terrible/' hj said. ""Son haven't the 
vaguest notfon of what's going on. Do 
you want my advice, Mr. Ames — ^ad- 
vice I intend giving yout cUent? Give 
up the case." 

Ames puffed furiously on his cigar 
a moment, then, laying it down, he 
said, "Thank you, sir. I have no in- 
tention of giving up the case. I've 
never g^mn up a case before." He 
stood up and added, "I might also say 
that I've never lost a case before." He 
spoke very quietly, and he looked at 
his watch and said, "I've still some 
eight minutes left, sir. With your per- 
mission, I'll go back to my client." 

Judge Averill nodded scjemiy and 
watched him go out. 

AMES went into one of the ante- 
iJwnliers, where he found Wylie 
Itafl ^e. Ife sat down with them and 
said to Wylie, "Before I say anything 
else, tell me one thing, Mr. Wylie— are 
you guilty?" 

Buck Wylie looked at Ames curi- 
ously. "That's a hell of a question!" 
he said. 

"I know it is. What about the an- 
swer?" 

"I'ni innocent," said Wylie. "Abso- 

*A1 stfi Ames. "Judge 

AverSl }ust advised me to give up this 
case. He's going to tell you the same 
thing. But I dflin't want to give it up. 
If you're innocent I'll clear you. Lis- 
ten to me," he said, in dead earnest, 
"I've never lost a case in my life. I'm 
probably going to make more mistakes, 
but if yott keep your confidence in me, 
FH promise you that I'll win this one 
for you. I've got my own reasons for 
wanting this case. Will you let me 
stay on it?" 

"Got a cigarette, Sue?" said Buck 
Wylie. He Ut it deliberately, studying 



Ames' lean, earnest face. "Haven't nm 
into many Kkc you, Mr. Ames," he 
said, at length. "Guess W string; iajg, 
For a while, anyhow. Don't knew 
what else I can do." 

"All right," said Ames. "Now ex- 
plain that boat business to me. Tell 
me exactly what you know and what 
you did." 

"Easy enough. About two weeks 
ago, a day or tW» befors Swttty went 
out, I got » e# tmn Um- Pe wanted 
to see me. I was surprised, but t went 
to see Mm." 

"Why were you surprised?" 

"Why? Because I'd never been es- 
pecially friendly with Scotty. Nobody 
ever had been, I guess — or don't you 
know that? Sure, he was a kind of a 
hermit, a miserly one at that. I hear 
he used to be all right until he struck 
tJie Silver -%ooii. A-fte -that he ^uds 
to WmsdI. Me was always afraid 
iomeone was going to steal his ipine 
Irom him — or that they'd follow him 
to it and stake a claun inside legal 
Kmits and share the orium with him. 

"So it was oSd, his wantmg to see 
me, and it was even more odd when he 
said he wanted to borrow my boat for 
a big haul." 

"Why was it so odd?" Ames asked. 

"8eiaj» 86 fat s J iim,^ Scotty 
had never asked anyone for a toan of 
a boat. He never seemed to give a 
damn about weather, and he never had 
worried much about keeping his ship- 
ping contracts on time. He pulled so 
much orium he didn't have to worry." 

Ames hesitated, then said, "I'm 
afraid I don't understand this business 
of the weather and this boat borrow- 
ing. Would you mind explaining it t« 
me?" 

\%lie looked at his sfeter, then buck 
at Ames. "Where the hell have you 
been keeping yourself?" he aske^ 
"Don't you know anything?" 
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Ames colored a little at this, but he 
didn't let it bother him. He just met 
Wylie's eyes and waited, and after a 
minute Wylie said, "I guess you don't 
know many miners, Mr. Ames. Yoa 
see, some o.f the miners who work the 
asteroid belt have to pass through bad 
areas. Every now and then fljere'll 
be a blow — what you mfght call a sort 
of storm — " 

"Vacuum impact?" asked Ames. 
"You mean that or spacial glides?" 

"Impact, I think," said Wylie. "Any- 
way, it means trouble. When those 
asteroids start act«^ Bp becftW th« 
Hive's going crazy—" 

"The Hive?" Ames asked doggedly. 

"That's a big nest of them, close 
together, all sizes and shapes and full 
of crazy motions. When they start 
acting up, you daren't get your ship 
anywhere near the whole belt. Some- 
times that means a miner's got to stick 
close to his mine for days because the 
weather— we call it the weather— is so 
bad. Meanwhile the big cargo boats 
ke^ coming in here for their .ship- 
ments, and if a miner's late with his 
shipment, he Stands to lose consider- 
able. 

"So they pay close attention to the 
weather, and if it looks bad, they try 
to borrow an extra ship in advance so's 
they can get to their mines, load up 
fast, and bring both boats back before 
the bbw s«ts in. The extra load gives 
them time, you see." 

Aniss stdd, "Does this happen 
often?" 

■tXTYLIE shook his head. "Couple 
of times a year, maybe, and gen- 
erally most miners are stocked up well 
enough not to have to borrow a boat. 
So that was another funny thing, as I 
said, because Scotty used to pidl out 
plenty on every trip." 
"liid j«u ev« lead mfme jma 



boat before?" Ames asked. 

"Sure," said Wylie. "I've got four 
boats alternating all year, and my 
mine's way the hell out at the end of 
the belt, so the weather nevet bothers 
me. I've lent my boat out a dozen 
times. I've got all the money I fflSSS 
use in one lifetime, I guess." 

Ames said, "So yoli teat fmu boat 
to Scotty?" 

"And no questions asked," Wylie 
nodded. "He told me where to meet 
him and I was there. Then I got back 
in his boat and I»— 
• Aa 8{tieo4»Bt |»krt Isfe )»wi m tte 
door and called, "Recess is Over, Mr. 
Ames. His Honor is coming in." 

"I guess you'll hear the rest of it 
soon enough," said Wylie, as he went 
back to the courtroom with Ames. 

They stood until Judge Averill was 
seated, then the judge motioned for 
Buck Wylie to come to the bench. A 
wSs|*red conversation followed, at the 
<Bi lit which Wylie returned to his 
chair. He didn't have to tell Ames 
*hat (he Jijdge had ipa)am to him 
about. 

"After due consideration," said 
Judge Averill, "the Court has refused 
the plea of the defense to dismiss the 
jury. The prosecution will continue its 
presentation." 

"Call the first witness," said the 
C. A. "Harvey Franshaw!" 

Franshaw, a mild-mannered ntan of 
abosrt fifty, tofik the stand. His «si- 
dence last^ less" than a wintite. He 
said he had been sitting in the Rock- 
eteers Cafe, at the bar, when Scotty 
Purdom used the telephone. "The 
phone was right near the end of the 
bar, where I was," he testified. "I 
heard him speak to someone he called 
Buck. He said he wanted to see him 
the next wosatog, and B«rtfc awtest^ 
agreed.*' 

"tisfak 'JOB, Mt, 'FwirfMW * stfi: 
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the C. A. "Has the worthy counsel 
for defense any questions to ask the 
witnesis?" 

"None," Ames said, quietly. 

"The prosecution calls Timothy 
Saunders to the stand. Mr, Saunders, 
will fm teH yow story to the fury, 
please?" 

Saundftrs carefully smoothed down 
his thinning hair. "Ain't much to tell," 
he said, grinning a bit foolishly. "I 
seen Buck Wylie with Scotty Purdom 
the morning of the tenth. They were 
talkin' together, standin' at the num- 
ber three gate of the Standish blast* 
port. A few minutes later, I seen both 
of them goin' off to whsite Asy had 
their boats on the field', nien they 
both blasted off, stayin' close together." 

"When did you see them again, Mr. 
Saunders?" asked the C. A. 

"Later that day. They came back, 
then Scotty had his boat fueled up, 
and after he'd brought his stuff aboard, 
he blasted off again, and Buck Wylie 
was in the other boat, KiSfc M«fc 
again. Tliat's all." 

"Thank yon, Mr. Saunders. Has 
the estfMtthfe counsel for the defense 
any questions to ask the witness?" 

"None." 

"The prosecution calls Harry Rei- 
chard to the stand. Mr. Reichard, 
where were you on the afternoon of 
the twOBty-fourth, two days ago?" 

"I was out in my boat, hovering 
around the Giey Mountain area; 
checking a valve leak that had been 
giving me trouble." 

"What made you go to so lonely a 
place, Mr. Reichard?" 

"The valve leak, as I was saying. 
I didn't want any other craft around 
me because I was testing my boat, and 
I got some speed out of her every now 
smd then." 

"Did you see anything unusual, Mr. 
Reichard?" 



"Yes and no, Mr. Whitley. I mean 
I didn't think it was unusual when I 
saw it, but later on it turned out to be 
unusual." He held a hand up to the 
C. A. "Hold on, I'm getting to it," he 
said. "What 1 saw was Buck Wylia's 
boat, the one that's known as the 
Hellcat, towing Scotty Purdom's l>o4t." 

"In what direction were these two 
vessels traveling?" 

"South by east, land compass. That 
would be about 3 point 7. I didn't 
think anything of it then because Buck 
Wylie has his own blastport down that 

*itK Reichard, did anything mr- 
usual happen at that time?" 

"Yes and no, Mr. Whitley — that is, 
I didn't think so then. I stuck out my 
signal flag and gave them a friendly 
hello. I didn't get any answer, though 
they couldn't have missed my signal. 
I thought maybe they were in some 
kind of trouble, but when I started 
coming closer, the first boat just opened 
tbi! ti«*fc smA wisBsd, . J -t^- 
uted '-mfh^ "biA 'W^t was te'^g 

one of his black days and let it go at 
that." 

"Thank you, Mr. Reichard. Ifas 
the learned counsel for the defense any 
questions to ask this witness?" 

"Just one," said Ames. He half 
rose from his chair, crouching over, as 
if his question didn't warrant getting 
up. "Mr. Reichard, did you see either 
of the occupants in either of the boats?" 

"N'o, sir. I was too far off, but when 
I started getting up^' 

"Thank you," Ames interrupted, 
sitting down. 

/COLONIAL ATTORNEY WHIT- 
LEY was facing the small audi- 
ence that had been permitted into the 
co.uttroom. He looked toward a heavy, 
fiiaid4acjed aitt whose grave, impor- 
taat manner distiaguisbed him from the 
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small group in which he sat, and he 
shrugged and smiled. The gesture vas 
meant as nrndi for the jury as for the 
man. It implied that the C. A. neither 
understood nor was concerned with 
anything Ames said or did. 

Ames leaned over to Buck Wylie. 
"Who's that man there?" he said. 

"John Murchison," said Wylie. 
"He's the publisher of the town news- 
paper, the Twin-Sun." 

"Could have guessed as much," said 
Ames, turning back to the C. A. 

Whitley said, dryly, "If my honored 
colleague is through conferring, I will 
call Robert Hailoway as witness for 
the prosecution." 

An old, white-haired man, dressed 
in miner's clothes, walked slowly to the 
stand. The judge and he exchanged 
nods, and the C. A. said, "Bob, sup- 
pose you tell us what happessi t9 you 
the afternoon — " 

" 'Twas evening," the old man said, 
crisply. "Almost night." 

. . the evening of the twenty- 
fourth," Whitley finished. 

The old man stretched his legs and 
settled back in the chair. "I was just 
comin' in from my diggin's. Been 
away 'bout three weeks, so I didn't 
know Scotty'd gone out and was over- 
due. I was sailin' along at four thou- 
sand, gettin' ready to pick up the 
Standiih beam for a landin', when I 
saw Scotty Purdom's bti&t. I didn't 
know whose boat ft was' then, and I 
didn't care, because I'd almost run 
smack into it. 

"The damn boat was idlin' along at 
my level, goin' in a small circle, with- 
out no runnin' lights, no signals or 
nothin'. If my alarm hadn't popped 
off, I'd have been sh«t«i in half by 
het. Well, sir, I let ant a howl they 
heard in Standisb— I'd Just opened my 
AV to tell 'era I was comin' — and I cut 
over and came up alongside. I tried 



to contact her on the AV, but she didn't 
answer. She just .kept goin' round and 
round in a quarter-mile circle over the 
ridge neai- Grey Mountain, and not s 
sign of life in her anywhere. 

"So I hove to and drew up closer, 
till I contacted her. With the grapplen, 
I mean. I tied up fast to her and 
burned her lock open with a torch and 
went in, lettin' her carry my boat with 
her. And the first thing I saw — right 
smack in the middle of the main deck, 
near the control board— was a. Mg 
hundred pound son-of-a-gun dBttwH»> 
tion bomb, and a time fuse attached to 
her blazin'" away. 

"Well, sir, I was about half a minute 
from goin' to my eternal reward. I 
just flattened out and dived on that 
fuse and put it out with my baraJharfs, 
gettin' a fine burn for it." 

He held up his palms. They were 
covered with ugly, seared blisters that 
readted ^mtg ibe inside of his hands 
to his wrists, 

"Don't want no bandages/* he «£>. 
plained, half defiantly. "Sun's the 1xSt 
healer there is. You let the sun get at 
you and you'll live — " 

"What about the boat, Bob?" Judge 
Averill said, tolerantly. 

"Yep, the boat. Well, I put the fuse 
out and (Hse<Hwected the bomb. I 
tried to cdl Slamfish port on the AV, 
but it had been put out of «WM»i^«|tt. 
I went through the boat, and tSefie 
wasn't a soul on her. Then I looked 
at the bomb. The fuse'd been goin' 
about ten minutes, and the bomb had 
Buck Wylie's seal and registry number 
on her. Then I went back to my boat 
and called Standish, and came on in. 
They wanted me to detach Scotty's 
boat-, bnt I wouldn't hear of it. Made 
the hm landing—" 

"Thank you. Bob," said Wliifley. 
"Has the—" 

"None," said ."Vmes, dryly. 
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The C. A. tumed to tlie jary wih 
the air of a mm whose job had been 
too simple. "Mr. Wylie," he said, po- 
litely, "may I prevail upon you to an- 
swer a few questions?" 

Ames pulled Wylie back to his chair. 
"The defense requests that all ques- 
.tions to Mr. Wylie be submitted in 
writiagj" he iai4 

"Really, Mr. Ames,"' Wiley de- 
jected, "this is not a trial — " 

"As I am well aware," Ames drawled, 
"though it has been conducted as such. 
Evidently the prosecution has gathered 
more than enough evidence to prove 
its indictment. That it has presented 
such evidence seems to me to indicate 
an attempt to force my client to defend 
himself prematurely—in other Wor<&, 
to inii^ats his line of defense—" 

"OfrjiKfionl" Whitley cried. "I ob- 
ject to this innueHdo!" 

"Mr. Ames," said Judge Averill, 
surprise in his voice, "do I tlnderstand 
you to say that you agree "Bfiti the in- 
dictment of your client?" 

AMES hesitated briefly before he 
spoke. From the corner «4 Ms 
eye he glanced at Sue Wylie, mi fa 

saw that hsr bistber had eot im'ssed 
thut sideWfse glance. "teS, tit," Ames 
said, quietly. "I believe the proseca- 
tion can present enough evidence to 
warrant an indictment." 

It was like dropping a bomb into 
the room. Ames flushed and seemed 
to shrivel under the eyes that looked 
at hfan. He sat down and met the 
astooisbed gaze of Buck Wylie, and he 
Started to say something and changed 
his mind and was silent. He turned 
to regard the C. A., who had been com- 
pletely taken by surprise by Ames' 
statement. 

Slowly, the C. A. regained his com- 
posure. He faced the jury, threw his 
hands up helplessly and said, "That's 



it, gentlemen. The prosscu-fci' g^t^ 
by the words of the couns# f« is- 
fense." 

Judge Averill rose to declare a re- 
cess, but the jury foreman, who had 
taken a quick look around the panel, 
said, "Your Honor, we don't need any 
more time. We're ready to bring iO'*- " 

The Jadge bron^ his gasel down 
sharply. "YotfH take the time!'* he 
said, snorting. "May I remind this 
jury that it is their duty to return a 
verdict based solely upon the evidence 
presented, and not upon its evaluation 
by either the prosecution or defense. 
In fewer words, the prosecution's claim 
that its evidence is good enough does 
not make it so. Neither does such a 
Statement from the defense have any 
v^&ty in thte laaj^." He psaised, 
lipoking at Allies, and added, "I might 
point out that counsel for defense 
merely stated he believed enough evi- 
dence could be presented — not that it 
had been presented. The decision rests 
with you, gentlemen. Recess." 

As the jury started filing out. Buck 
Wylie gratjbed Ames' arm. "What the 
iM. »« max dang?" he demanded, 
■fiercely. 'He hadn't ^<tm » thing 
yet. He didnl hwe aa^AIng mt me!" 

Ames said, "What would y<M haw 
answered if he'd asked you where yett. 
were during — " He broke off. "Ex^ 
cuse me. The judge wants me." 

Ames walked up to the judge, who 
had motioned to Ames from the door 
to his chambers. "Mr. Ames," he said, 
closing the door, "may I ask what 
motive you had f tir 3p»ut strange state- 
ment regarding the evidence"?" 

"I'm sorry. I'd rather not answer 
that." 

"I see," said Averill, thoughtfully. 
"You are aware that it is the duty of 
the Court to protect a defendant even 
though he smf be refwsenled fty eouo- 
sel?" 
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"If counsel is incompetent, yes, sir." 

"I must ask you to bring your cre- 
dentials to me, Mr. Ames." 

"Ves, sir. May I ask when?" 

"I'll give yon twenty-four hours, 
Mr. Ames." 

An attendant knocked. "The jury's 
back. Your Honor," he said. 

As Ames sat down beside Wylie 
again, he noticed how drawn Wylie 
was. "Relax," he said, quietly. "You'll 
be indicted, all right. I'm saving my 
guns for the fight for bail." 

Sue Wylie asked, anxi«B#y, "You 
think they'll refuse bail?" 

"Not if I can help it," said Ames. 

The foreman of the jury had risen. 
He handed a sealed envelope to a clerk, 
who opened and read it. "The grand 
jury hereby indicts Buck Wylie for Sie 
murder of Scotty Purdom." 

Jndge AvgtiU rapped for silence and 
inslrueted the clerk to enter the verdict. 
He called Wylie before the bench. 
Ames stood up with Wylie and said, 
"May I petition the. Court to release 
my client in bail Sa^MeUt tS aAiltain 
security?" 

Whitley was up like a flash. "I ask 
that the defendant be denied bail, Your 
Honor J " he cried. He qpened a folder 
and toarished a newspaper dipping, 
"in connection vnth this request io$ 
bail, may I read this editorial from the 
Twin-Sun which — 

"Objection," said Ames. "The opin- 
ions of a newspaper have no bearing 
on my client's legal claim to Uberty 
before he has been found guilty. May 
I cite the case of Worth vs. Worth, 
Northwest proceedings. Volume 122? 
I object, moreover, to the introduction 
of hearsay evidence intended to Ijarm 
the reputation of my client. In tliis 
connection, may I cite the case of Mars 
Trading Corp. vs. Jackson, Mars Su- 
perior Court, Volumes 34 and 35?" 

Colonial Attorney Whitley stood 



amazed by Ames' speech. He took a 
deep breath, ma^eA, "Not at alll" 
and crossed qufcSly & the tail. After 
a hurried consultation with Murchi- 
son, Whitley took a briefcase from 
Murchison and opened it. He took 
out a sheaf of papers which he br«BfIit 
to Judge Averill's bench. 

"Your Honor, I submit here certi- 
fied evidence of the defendant's crim- 
inal record, and point out that his 
wealth makes any bail a mere pawn in 
his struggle for &*ed«a. I tether 
point out — " 

"Objection," said Ames, raising hfc 
voice slightly. "May I point out to (k% 
Court the abnormal interest taken in 
these proceedings by the editor of the 
Mirabello Tioin-Sun? I charge him 
with attempting to influence this Court, 
and maintain that his editorial is 
grovmds for an action holding Km in 
contempt of Court." 

Judge Averill waited a moment be- 
fore he spoke. "Objection over-ruled," 
he said, very quietly. "Mr. Ames, this 
Court is quite capable of arriving at 
decisions without the aid of newspa- 
pers." He studied the papers carefully. 
Presently he looked up. "In view of 
the defendant's previous convictiw, 
and after consideration of his prossnt 
abililf to forfeit any bail this Court 
may set, and after consideration of the 
nature of the indictment herein re- 
turned, this Court grants the petition 
of the prosecution. Bail denied." 

"But that's impossible!" Ames ex- 
claimed. "That's penalizing a man for 
being wealthy, as well as persecuting 
him for a previous crime! In the case 
of Trctter sfs. tiie Ajj^laie Div^ion 
of—" 

"Mr. Ames, another word and I will 
hold you in contempt of Court!" 

Ames stood there, his fists clenched. 
Watching the armed guards escort 
Buck Wylie from the courtroom, he 
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tkotighf, tor no ^fjedlt! teasm, <st the 
fish he had caught that afternoon. This 
had been another fish. He had caught 
it, only to have it explode in his 
ftice. ... 

Ill 

AMES watched the girl crying 
quietly. He wished he was more 
ll^ful la a situation like this. HfeaaS: 
helplesis before a crying woman, and 
this time, maybe because the woman 
wss m beautiful, and beeause at least 
part of the reason for her crying lay 
with him, he felt especialy helpless. 
But it was more than that. He didn't 
really understand what had happened. 

He had forseen most of it, he 
thMflj^ i^. to the end. He had 
ten iertain he would lave WyBe Otft 
on bail. Perhaps then he would hav6 
had a chance at getting to the bottom 
of things. Right now they were pretty 
hopelessly confused. 

He touched the girl's shoulder again. 
They were the only ones left in the 
courtroom. "Please," he said, "there's 
no reason to cry. Nothing's happened 
yet. I was sure he'd be indicted — " 

She looked up then, and her eyes 
were strangely dry. "Why ?" she asked. 
"You didn't fight for him. You let 
them indict him." 

"I had to," said Ames. "It was 
either that or they'd have convicted 
him here without a trial. If I'd let 
them make the points they wanted to 
make, he'd never have been able to 
look forward, to a fair trial. That pub- 
Usher Murchison 'would have bad all 
the ammunitioD he wanted. I don't 
know what he's up to, or why he's so 
hellishly bent on seeing your brother 
in jml, bat I'll get to the bottom of it." 

"No," said the girl, slowly. "It's 
impossible. We can't let you be Buck's 
attorney. You'll kill him. It isn't 



fmt Ml, tart jnsrfa kffl him if we ist, 
you." 

"What?" said Ames, bewildered. "I 
don't understand." 

"That's it," the girl said. "There's 
too much you don't understand. I 
didn't know why you angered Judge 
Averill so much by implying that Mur- 
chison was doing something wrong. 
Now I see it was because you didn't 
toow." 

"Didn't know what ? ' 

"That Murchison was Scotty Pur- 
dom's only friend. That he was a part- 
ner in Scotty's mine. That his interest 
ill this case was the most natural thing 
in the world." She stood up and 
picked up her bag. "I see you're as- 
tonished again," she said, quietly. 
"Well, that's the way it is. Murchison 
mfy wanted justice, btrt now youW 
made him an enemy who won't stop at 
justice alone." 

She started walking out and Ames, 
grabbing his book and briefcase, fol- 
lowed her. "What are you going to 
do?" he asked her. 

"I'm going to try to see my brother 
now and make other plans." 

"I can't let you do that," dtl £mmt.~ 

"I'M .pm*m » M 

pay yow f«, Whatever it ffi.*' 

They were on the courthouse steps 
now, and the curious crowds were look- 
ing at them. Ames walked along be- 
side the girl, conscious of the stares. 
"Hey, Mr. Amesl" someone called, 
"tell us what happened in the case of 
Ames vs. Whitley, Volume II" There 
was a Eoar of laughter at this. Ames 
flushed, realizing that the account of 
flB .aWictment was spreading through 
the town. He had a long way to go, 
and the road was far from clear. 

Sue Wylie turned off at the next 
corner, and seeing Ames still beside 
her, she stopped. "I'm going with you," 
Ames said, doggedly. "I've got to show 
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you that I'm the lawyer for you. 
Please," he said, heading her answer 
off, "do me just ene favor. Don't ex- 
press any opinion to your brother until 
I've talked to liim. Pretend you still 
have faith in nte until then." 

She looked up mto Ames' clear eyes. 

Ames said, quietly, "Please. Trust 
me." 

"I'll go with you," said Sue. 

'^HEY hardly spoke during the ten 
minutes it took them to reach the 
jail and be ushered into Buck Wylie's 
cell. When Ames went in, he saw that 
Wylie's face was as dark as a thunder- 
cloud. Wylie looked from his sister 
to Ames and said nothing, watting. 

"We've only ten minutes," Ames 
said, sitting down with Sue, "so we'll 
have to be quick. Believe me, I know 
everything that's going on in your 
mind, but there are reasons for what 
I did." 

"For instance?" said Wylie, staring 
at the floor. 

"Yon wanted to take the stand," 
said Ames. "I stappe4 you because 
you would have been asked questions 
you couldn't answer. Suppose Whit- 
ley had asked you where you were for 
a few days previous to the time that 
old man said he saw your ship towing 
Purdom's — what would you have 
said?" 

Alter a momentary silence. Wylie 
looked up quickly. "I'd hajve told the 
tnith," he said, "1 was out on a pros- 
pecting trip." 

"Alone?" 

"Yes." 

"How long were you gone?" 

"Five — no, six days." 

Ames nodded. "Well, there%: am an- 
swer. You have no alibi." 

"I don't get what you're drivingvat " 

"I think you do," said .^mes. "Who- 
ever was in your boat two days ago. 



towing Scotty's boat behmd it so that 
Bob Halloway could see it — ^whoever 
was in it knew two AiUgs: first, that 
you were going away on a lone trip; 
second, that you were due bajcfc that 
day. Suppose you told the jury that 
during the time someone fdlowed 
Scotty to his secret mine, killed him, 
then brou^t his boat back — that dur- 
ing that time you were on. a lone pros- 
pecting trip? How much water would 
that story carry?" 

"I don't give a damn how much water 
it would carry 1" Wylie said. "I was 
mt p&specting. Evetfte^f fcw»: I 
go out regularly the thhl, fc 
month." 

"Hmmmat,'* saM Mom. *lf emt^ 

body knows it, that complicates mat- 
ters. But you could theoretically have 
gone to Scotty's mine in that time, 
killed him, »»i S*ll bsil^&t .Ms bWit 
back." 

"Why should I bring his boat ba(±?" 

"Because you were afraid to leave it 
at the mine. Or maybe you wanted to 
blow it up, have the explosion beard, 
have the wreck found, and e^Wish 
Scotty's death as an accideat ri^it hete 
on Mirabello." 

Wylie sat quietly a few moments. 
"It's a good the«y," he admitted, at 
length. "But if I wanted to make it an 
accident, I'd have had Scotty's body 
aboard, so it would look as if he'd been 
killed in it." 

' Hardly necessary," said Ames. "An 
exptosiod of a five 'tundfed potjad bomb 
could be assumed to have destsos^d fee 
last vestige of Scotty Purdom, espe- 
cially if it had taken place over a wild, 
mountainous terrain as Grey Mountain 
seems to be." He nodded, adding, 
"Still, the fact that the murderer didn't 
include Scotty's body aboard a ship he 
TOS certain would be exploded inclines 
me to think he couldn't take Scotty's 
body back with him. Otherwise he 
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might even have undertaken that slight 

listail." 

Again Wylie was silent. 

Ames said, "You didn't run across 
anyone while you were on your trip? 
Anybody who might be a witness for 

XXTYLIE shoglt his head. "I make 
sure nobody knows where I'm go- 
ing. Ihat^s the way to piotecl a 
strike tDl it*s yt»ars on paper. Every 
miner knows that." 

"Yes," Ames sighed. "The murderer 
knew it too. He knew you'd be left 
without an alibi if he timed things 
right. . . . Tell me," he said, "exactly 
what did you do with Scotty thgt iiy 
you loaned him a boat?" 

"Nothing mu(j». He wait wWlffle to 
my blastport where I fftetea the ship 
with my own fuel, I Aawed Wea mbs^ 
to watch out for, because the Wdkett's 
a tough boat to tow sometimes. Then 
we went back to the Standish port and 
Scotty fueled up, and we both went off 
together. We went out about fifty 
miles and stopped. Scotty took me 
aboard his ship and brought me back 
to my own port. Then he went back to 
where he'd space-anchored the B^lkot 
sad W)k her in tow, I guess." 

"Why such a comjriicated tontine?" 

"I don't know. I guess Scotty wanted 
to make sure I couldn't follow him. He 
was pretty careful, you know." 

"Was anybody at the blastport when 
Scotty took you back?" 

"Any witnesses, you mean? No. It 
was a Saturday night." 

Ames sighed again. "When was the 
next time anyone saw ymii" 

"That night, about two hours later." 

"Who?" 

"Never mind who," said Wylle. 
"Somebody saw me." 

"AH right," said Ames. "Can you 
count on that somebody to be a wit- 



ness for you— to prove you returned?" 

Wylie nodded, and Ames noticed he 
avoided Sue's eyes. 

"Not that this witness is too im- 
portant," said Ames. "The prosecution 
could claim you'd followed Scotty be- 
fore and knew where to find him. Then, 
when you were supposedly off on a pros- 
pecting trip, you went to bis mine and 
feflled him." 

"HtJl," ®jd Wy!te, wmhedy. "ytrnV 
my lawyer sad you mAt «al a osfse 
against me that's fen times as strong 
as the one that ionse Whitley tried to 
cook up." 

Ames stretched his long legs. He 
said, "It's the case I saw him getting 
ready to cook before your eyes ... if 
you took the stand. . . 

Wylie sai4, quietly, "How did you 
teraw an tMsF* 

iixsm repMed, thoa^tlally, "I knew 
you didn't have m aHM, or WMtley 
would never have tried to indict you. 
What's the sense of indicting a man 
who's going to bring an air«tight albl 
to his trial? So I knew you'd only hang 
yourself if you spoke. . . . 

"But I had another reason. I had 
to stop Whitley from trying the case 
tiien and there, which he would prae- 
tically have doiie if he could haw cor- 
asted you on (he stand. Once your 
story was out — and spread through the 
town, as it would be — we'd have little 
chance to get an unprejudiced jury. 
IMurchison's paper tried the indictment 
before it reached the Court; if you'd 
spoken, you'd have given Twin-Sun its 
chance to conduct the trial in its edi- 
torial columns." He looked at Sue as 
be added. "When I admitted the in- 
dictment, I stopped Whitley from turn- 
ing it into a trial. You understand that 
now, 1 think?" 

Presently, Wylie said, "What about 
the trial? I still have no alibi, "What 
am I going to say then?" 
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Ames seemed lost in tiiought. After 
awliile, lie said, "I don't know. We're 
up against thorough opposition. You 
saw how the case began to unfold, with 
every detail in place, with every move 
of yours witnessed when it was neces- 
sary. I think we'll find witnesses at 
every point ia this story. What I've 
got to do is follow the prosecution's 
trail and stop at each of these points, 
and analyze them carefully. . . ." 

"I've got to have some kind of ac- 
tion," Wylie said. 

Ames looked at Wylie and saw the 
darkness in his face, and though he'd 
instinctively that Buck Wylie was a 
strong mm, he understood how helpless 
he must feel. Ames looked at his watch 
and got up as the turnkey's footsteps 
echoed along the planking. "111 be back 
tomorrow," he said. "Maybe some- 
thing'll break." 

He thought of shaking hands with 
Wylie, but Wylie was staring out of 
the tiny window. When he and Sue left, 
Ames had the feeling that Wylie had 
turned to look after them. Ames was 
surprised to find himself thinking what 
he felt was a curious Ihoughl, but he 
took his hand away from Sue's arm just 
the same. 

'^HEY were almost at the outside 
door when Sue turned to Ames and 
said, "I'm sorry about the things I 
said. I'll never doubt you again." She 
took his hand and whispered, "I think 
you're a wonderful lawyer." 

"Thanks," mi Ssm, teBng hot 
and cold. 

It happened instantly. As 'immi 
openend the door for Sue, the flexi^ss 
shivered and fell out. It seemed to 
melt away from a spot, where, for an 
instant, a neat little hole had appeared. 
Ames would have stood there, fasci- 
nated by the thing, but Sue Wylie 
grabbed him mtd pushed him against a 



wall. The next moment the air danced 
in shimmering, conical form and a 
hole appeared in the wall where Ames 
had been standing a moment before. It 
was about a quarter inch in diameter, 
with edges that smouldered . . . about 
the size a Foster II heat pistol would 

later, when Attel ha€tnBM'«i!^' 
the guards who had come running to fti 
scene, and when he had a chance to 
draw his breath, he said to Sue, "I g«Ms 
someone lieetfed I was a gsiil 
lawyer." 

They were very quiet as they walked 
along, going, as if by some silent agree- 
ment, toward where Ames lived, until 
Ames gathered courage and put it Jo 
words. "Will youiave dinner with me 
tonight?^ 

She looked up at him as if she haiift 
heard. "Tomorrow morning you'll tMht 
out a pistol permit," she said, her eyes 
clouded. 

"We'll talk about at dinner," Ames 
said. 

"Dinner?" Sue repeated, musing. 

**Kw're coming, aren't you?" 

"01 course," she said. "Of course 
1 -am. I'm afraid to leave you alone 
now. You don't know this town. You 
don't know how capable of violence this 
sleepy little place can be." A little 
shiver ran through her. "You'll need 
someone to take care of you." 

They were almost at Ames' house 
when the boy Willy came boimding 
down from the pordi. "Mr. Ames!" 
he cried. "You just missed your friends! 
They left about five minutes ago." 

"What friends?" 

"You know — the men you sent to get 
your papers. They went in and took 
them. They said for me to tell you." 

Ames didn't wait to hear the rest of 
it. He ran up the steps and into the 
house. A moment later, when Sue fol- 
lowed, she found Ames in the midst of 
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m tffice fliat looked as if a hurricane 

had hit it. The bookshelves had been 
torn apart, a filing case had heen opened 
and ransacked, tlie desk dratrers lay on 
£h« Mmc JSpers and books lay every- 
where. 

Ames sat down on the floor and be- 
gan going through a brown envelope. 
He searched through other p^era be- 
fore he got up. He didn't seem to be 
too worried about matters. He smiled 
wryly at Sue and said, "It wasn't much. 
It seems they foimd out that Judge 
Averill wanted me to pi»SeBt wsy cre- 
dentials — " 

"When was this?" Sue asked, puz- 
zled. "Why did he ask for them?" 

"This afternoon. I guess the judge 
didn't think I was much of a lawyer." 
Amm grinned as he sur¥By«i the lit- 
tered roftn. "looks like there are two 
•Schools of thought on that, all )%ljt. 
Not only did they take a pot stot at 
me, but now they've stolen my Bre- 
dentials." 

"But why?" 

"Because if I don't have them over 
at the judge's tomorrow, I have a feel- 
ing Averill may imtmx m off the case." 

"Bat that's tepossfclel Back n«ds 
a hwy«iH-te t«ecte ysmi" 

"Wtn," Mhei safd, "he could always 
order Lawyer Farley to take the case. 
Maybe your brother would like that." 

"You mean you haven't a duplicate 
set of credentials?" Sue said, slowly. 
"It'll be weeks before you can have 
another set shipped here!" 

"I don't think so," Ames grinned. 
"A thing like this might have been 
ateSJos in other circumstances, but I'd 
say otnr feieads missed the t»^ again. 
. . Even as he spoke he became 
thoughtful, and he had to remember to 
keep the grin alive because Sue was 
watching him. He thought to himself: 
unless I'm 0tUk 0ie ff0t(eft mi$take 
of all. . i , 



IV 

gHORTLy before noon the next day, 
Ames was seated in the hving room 
of Judge Averill's home. He had begun 
by telling the judge that he could not 
present his credentials, and he had told 
him why. All the time he was speaking, 
the judge sat gravely, listening without 
dnce interrupting, until finally, wbm 
Ames had finished his short redtal, his 
voice had dropped away until it was 
barely audible. 

"Well, Mr. Ames," Averill said, after 
a moment or two, "I'd hardly know 
whether to Ijelieve you or not if I hadn't 
heard that you were shot at when you 
left the jail house yesterday. Why 
didn't you mentiaa itf 

"I didn't think It matteied," Ames 
said. He opened the briefcase he had 
brought with him and took out a thick 
yellow scroll. "I didn't know what 
you'd think, sir," he said, "so 1 ether- 
graphed to New York to some friends 
of mine and asked them to vouch for 
me. I received this about an hour ago." 

Averill sat up. "Ethergraphed to 
New York, did yoa?" he said. He took 
the yellow scroll ,t3« was the graph 
and opened it ¥er s«w»l miautss 
thereafter be read in fompleee sileacft. 
Once or twice he paused to look at 
Ames. Finally, when he had Snishjd, 
he let out a sigh and slowly lit a cigar, 
"I think, Mr. Ames," he said, "that I 
owe you an apology." 

Ames felt his face growing ted. He 
gulped and said nothing. 

Averill blew snroka out. "Wi^ didn't 
yoti tell me you mte ttat Aae»— tke 
Terwilliger Ames of Consolidated?" 

"Well, sir, I hardly thought . . . that 
is . . ." 

"I see," said the judge. "You seem 
to be suffering from chronic modesty, 
you man. Did you think your reputa- 
tion hadn't reached Mirabello," and 
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here Averill smiled, "or didn't you 
think an old country judge like me 
would bother to read the Law Review?" 

He stood up and offerer! his hand to 
Ames. "Here,"' he said, Iraduig Ames 
to one of the bookcases that lin«J the 
room, "every issue of the past «l^t 
years, and about thirty years more 
stored away in the attic." He pulled 
out several copies and thumbed through 
them, stopping at one. "Corporate 
Liability And Recent Criminal Laws," 
he read aioud, "hy Terwilliger Ames," 
put the periodical down and snorted, 
"Wly, Isaigt I»a*8wa49 dozen -of yow 
articles. I never imagined thai you — " 

And here he looked at Ames curiously 
and asked, "But what did bring you out 
here, Ames? WTiat makes a brilliant 
young lawyer with a system-wide repu- 
tation come to a place like Mirabello?" 

"I don't know," Ames sighed, "I guess 
— " He smiled and threw up his hands, 

sf these days I'll be ^ad ip 
togelher with you, sir, and discuss 
philosophies of living, but I confess 
right now I've so much on my mind I 
can't think straight," He added, "May I 
assume that I have your permission to 
continue with this case?" 

Averill said, slowly, "I wish I knew 
whether you enjoy joking," 

"Thank you, sir," Ames said, with 
evident relief, "but it was no joke for 
nie,a eoaiie of haws ago, before I ki»w 
what yoifti— " He i^wW*^ fa 

sudden embarrasaiient. 

"Before you knew I'd what?" asked 
the Judge. 

"It doesn't matter, sir. I'm very 
tired; I'm talking too much." 

"I see," said Judge Averill, reflec- 
tively. "You didn't know whether I'd 
accept this graph from your friends as 
evidence of competence? But why 
shouldn't I? Why not . . . unless you 
imagined I was persecuting you ... or 
wanted yon to give up this case?" Sud- 



denly the judge looked directly at 
Ames and said, "You must have been 
wondering whether I was involved in 
what scans to be a plot to get you out 
«( Ihh ca*. All right, you needn't an- 
SWW, fw^re every right to be care- 
ful aft^T %Mt's happened. But if you 
get into any trouble, and you decide 
you can trust me, come to me. Maybe 
I can help." 

"Thank you, sir," Ames said, sin- 
cerely. 

Later, when he had started the first 
leg of his long itinerary, Ames won- 
dered whethw heitiiglit not have t» 
Judge Ave'rill to poi'tpone the trial He 
had only ten days, hardly time enough 
to turn around in. He had a lot 0f 
things to do in that time. 

J_JE returned home and changed into 
old clothes, and then he walked 
out to the edge of the town where the 
#tandish blastport was. 

The Standish port seemed out of 
place in Mirat>«!!l> City. It had some- 
thing <Ieiait*ly~a3 Ames fhmight— » 
big-time about it. It was a large, elfi- 
ciently run port. Half the field was 
given over to the freighters that came 
to Mirabello for orium ; the other half, 
or most of it, was used by the various 
miner craft. The miner craft were of all 
sizes and makes, from the ancient 
BiakM ta fairly recent,, slick berylium 
Jats. Ht^ at <m the port aprons to- 
gether, their holds open to the sun, 
their bows looking at the sky, as if im- 
patient to be off again. 

There were miners everywhere, talk- 
ing, laughing, drinking. Their calling 
was a hard one, but it made men. The 
representatives of the orium companies 
knew that, and so did the crews from 
the freighter*. 

Ames walked atoand the psfO, ftr 
awhile, taking in ttte hastte mi "totmy 
0." the place, trying to feel its tempo be- 
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fore he undertook talking to any of the 
men who belonged there. He wound 
up, finally, at a bar, drinking Jovian 
rum. He spoke casually with the men 
on either side of him before he intro- 
duced Scotty<» same. 

lastaatly the ccmmsa&m ceased. 
When Ame* tried to-i^tM it again, ffie 
miner on his left said, "What are you 
after, Mr. Ames?" 

Ames swallowed his drink. "How do 
you know my name?" he said. 

The miner unfolded a copy of the 
Twin-Sun. The front page carried the 
story of Buck Wylie's indictment, but 
what got Ames' attention was a two- 
column jpietare of Wiaself ■ It had ejii- 
dently been faJSea m the street some 
time after the ptocee<Hags, for Sue Wy- 
lie's hand restgdeaMs arm, where her 
picture had been cut away. The caption 
read: T, Antes, The Mm Who Defends 
WyUe. 

"Well," said Ames, "I'll tell you what 
I'm after. I wanted to talk to someone 
who knew Scotty Purdom. I wanted 
to find out what kind of a man he was." 

0» mmt md^d ta another, aad 
ftff irst one salfl, "Did I hear yfra say 
somethin' about buyitf the next 
round?" 

It was seven or eight rounds later 
when Ames walked unsteadily back to 
his house. From the vast amount of 
anecdotage and lore he had listened to, 
he had come away with little. Scotty 
had been secretive to extremes; no one 
hem much about him. All kinds of 
tumors were rife — that Murchison bad 
been only a quarter partner, or less, or 
more. That Wylie had been on the 
verge of partnership with Scotty; that 
both had actually been partners in a 
new, secret venture; that Scotty had 
probably been killed accidentally but 
that Wylie wouldn't talk until he had 
first protected the new claim legally. All 
agreed, liowevw, in one particular: that 



John Murchison had loved Scotty and 
would do anything to get his revenge 
on the man who had murdered him. 

Ames wrote it all down when he got 
home. He barely kept his eyes open 
until he finished, then he fell asleep on 
Ms-, d^k. 

Whaa fm woke, Sue- Vf^t wm stand- 
ing beside htm, shaking him. He looked 
at the steaming pot of coffee she had 
prepared, and though he flushed, he 
drank it gratefully. "I'm immersing 
myself in the intimate details of the 
case," he explained, adding ruefully, 
"Maybe I got too immersed." 

A little while later he went out again, 
heading bm Use editeriai <<&ces oi the 
Twtn-Surt. He had wanted to meet 
John Murchison, and now that he dtd, 
he spoke plainly. He found Mtlrehbw 
purposeful and straightforward. The 
big man offered him a chair as calmly as 
if he had been expecting Ames. 

^MES said, "I see you've got my pic- 
ture on the front page." 
"You don't object to publicity, do 
iwf '' MaKWsou frofl«d, "A Kg New 
Vott lawyer like you should "be used 
to it." 

Ames couldn't help reacting. He 
flushed and said, "You might have tnfiii- 
tioned the fact that I was shot at and 
had my office ransacked." 

Murchison frowned, puzzled. He 
reached for a copy of the paper and 
opened it before Ames. "I see you 
didn't get past the front page, Mr. 
Ames," he .said. "The 2"«i»«-Sk» prints 
all the news—even when it's MaMe to 
be phony news." 

Ames looked up from the paper. 
"You don't believe I was shot at?" 

Murchison smiled. "I'm sure you 
were. I'm not sure who did the shoot- 
ing." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean," said Morcbi^a, calmly, 
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"that yow worthy cJUeiit Bn(i Wylie 
could have had one of his men shoot at 
you." 
"But why?" 

"Need I explain?" Murchison smiled. 
"It isn't a bad idea to have a defense 
attorney shot at. It not oiJy creates 
sympathy, but it seems to imply that 
there are — shall we say— =extra-legal 
parties interested in the case? It's fine 
Duild-up to claim dark plots are afoot." 
He let his smile fade away. "On the 
other hand, Mr. Ames, there is always 
the possibility Wylie arranged the thing 
just to convince you. And there is still 
a third possibility. Care to hear it? It 
isn't pretty." 

"By all means." 

"You'll Imow die answer to- this one 
hetter than I." Murchjson leaned back 
in his swivel chair. "It may be 
Buck Wylie doesn't like you, Mr. Asm. 
Maybe you've been asking him too 
many questions. Maybe you've made 
him feel uncomfortable enough for him 
to do something about it Wylte's a wan 
of action." 

"I see," said Ames, rising to leave. 
"However, ail these theories are based 
on tie assamjptioa tte WyS* h ffJttfy, 
aren't they?" 

Murchison rose with him, leaning 
against the door. He nodded soberly. 
"He is guilty, Mr. Ames; make no mis- 
take about that. You see, you don't 
know Wylie— but the more you investi- 
gate him, as I hope you will, the more 
youll come to agree with me. But I'll 
tallyoB this: I am prepared to use every 
honest means at my disposal to see that 
Wylie pays the penalty for what be did 
to Scotty." He had pounded his fist 
on the desk as he spoke. Now, grimly, 
he added, "And I may even allow my- 
self a little leeway in deciding which 
means are honest. Do we understand 
each other, Mr. Ames?" 

"Somewhat, Mr. Murchison," Ames 



said. "Good afternoon, sir." 

It was now dose to five o'clock, and 
Ames went to the local ethergraph of- 
fice. The dozens of minute details and 
impressions he had already gathered 
were buzzing around in his mmd, and he 
couldn't make head nor tail of any of 
the». He needed someoM te talk to, 
someone like Judge Avcrill. Sue Wylie 
would have been fine, but he preferred 
neutrals in cases like this. The only 
question now was whether Judge Aver- 
ill was really a neutral. Ames JHllt!tei*d 
to himself, realizing that he was going 
iu circles. He hadn't been able to make 
a single one of his decisions stick for 
any length of time. 

He walked into the oSBce of System 
Ethergraph, Ltd. and asked for the 
Mitager, A smaJl, dapper man ame 
tnt to see Ames^ 

Ames said, "I think you remember 
me. I was here for several hours early 
this morning." The manager nodded, 
and Ames said, "I have another mes- 
sage I want you to traosnflt to New 
York and—" ' 

"Won't one of our clerks da, Mr. 

"1 thought you'd be mtetested in this 
message," said Ames. 

The manager raised his eyebrows. 
"Certainly, Mr. Ames." 

Ames waited until the manager 
poised his stylus. "To the System 
Ethergraph, Ltd.; Central Office, New 
York," Ames dictated. "Attention, 
Legal Dep't. Notice is hereby served 
that the undersigned is filing criminal 
and dnit actions against your company, 
as per Communications Statutory Laws, 
Section 885. Will charge that the man- 
ager of the Mirabello branch office did 
wilfully reveal the contents of an ether* 
graph addressed to the undersigned*- 
Terwilliger Ames." 

"Is that all. Mi". Ames?" 

"I think so." 
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"The charges will be twenty-four 
dollars. May I ttaak yaa, ior jour 
patronage?" 

A MKS paid and left, feeling tremen- 
dously relioved. He had satisfied 
himseM that it had been the manager 
and not Judge Averill, who had told 
Murchison of Ames' standing in New 
York. The graph itself was worthless; 
he had no proof and no case, but the 
manager's calm demeanor in the face of 
a serious charge had told Ames what he 
warted to know. 

A tuemmt later Ames la«^<i w- 
agely at himself. It was stin possible 
that both the manager and Averill had 
told Murchison ! He was letting the de- 
tails entangle him. He consulted his 
memorandum and headed for the Bu- 
reau of Meteorology. He would stay 
with the details. It was the mS^ way 
he knew how to work. 

At the Bureau he asked for the chief 
clerk and explained what he wanted. 
Were the files <tf the Bureau apea f« 
public Snspecffoa? 

"I'll be glad to be of service, Mr. 
Ames," said the clerk. "Can you be 
more specific about which files you 
want?" 

"How do you know my name?" said 
Ames. 

"Why, your picture was in the paper 
today, Mr. Ames." 

Ames nodded. "I want to consult ffie 
files on weather conditions for the past 
two months," he said. 

"Can you tell me which areas you 
are interested in?" 

"I don't know," said Ames. "Suppose 
I were a miner. What areas would I 
have to watch out for, say, the tenth 
and eleventh of this month?" 

"£ Ean't say anything offhand, Mt, 
Ames, Ite' msRess hew are scattered 
around for hundreds of thousands of 
miles, at the veiy least. The main as- 



teroid belt is over six million miles long, 
and there are miners all through it. 
I'd say, roughly, that there were at 
least two or three areas that had storms 
during the days you mention." 

''lAB ri^t," saM Ames, wearily, 
"tet's get the files and see exactly how 
many areas there were and what they 
were." 

An hour later Ames left. There had 
turned out to be four storm areas, all 
widely scattered, and none of them vio- 
lent, though the one at the so-called 
Double Hora had lasted several weeks. 
AjM %i eareftil^ writtfln dsi^ ^smy 
bit of ihferffliition. 

On his way home he stopped at fte 
library and spent some time with 
Chart's •Atlas of the Forty-first System 
Group, of which Mirabello was a mem- 
ber. He checked the distances of each 
storm area from Mirabfito: aSi iSddftd 
them to his notes. 

When he got home. Sue Wylie was 
there. She was wearing an apron and 
she had .jjrq)aied disiiBr. "Tonight 
yonll be wy gaest," she smiled. Ames 
could see that she was waiting for him 
to tell her what he had done that day,, 
but he waited until he had finished eat- 
ing. He was too tired to eat much. 

He sat down on the couch in his little 
living room when he was done. There 
was a package lying on a table, and 
atc^ it lay an envelope. Carious, Ames 
looked at Sue and opened the enevelope. 
Inside was a folded certifiqatft te « 
pistol permit. It had hem rfftfed I?f 
Judge Averill. 

"When did you see Averill?" he 
asked. 

"This afternoon." 

"Did you have any trouble getting 
tMs?" 

"N^, He said it was a little irregular 
for sbmeam to leg another's 
IMStol permfe, bat he said he'd aake mi 
exception for you." She said, taking a 
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cigarette, "He seems to have changed 
in the way he feels about yoo. You 
haven't told me a thing." 

Ames said nothing. He opened the 
paclsage and his eyes popped. "What 
do you thinii I'm going to do with this?" 
he exclaimed. He gingerly removed 
the heat pistol and bal|ter«i belt that 
were in the package. He waaaifted It, 
looked at the permit, "Am M, "TfiiS 
is a Foster IV! It's praclfcaBy a prart- 
able cannon!" 

"They're the only kind my brother 
owns. I told what happened yesterday 
and he had one of his men bring it in." 
She hesitated before she added, "Buck 
etpected you today, you know." 

"I had 3 lot to do today," said Ames. 

"Aren't you going to tell me about 

Ames said, "I don't know." He 
put the gun away and said, with his 
back to the girl, "Tell me, Miss Wylie, 
what would you say. . . ." But he 
broke off, sat down again, and took 
out his notebook. "I'll give you what 
I've got," he said. He read his notes, 
summarizing his activities. When he 
fejWied, he said, "What do you think?" 

*Msy I «sk some questions?" 

"1 Wish you would. It may help 
me." 

"Why did you write down all those 
absurd things you heard at the Stand- 
ish port? Why should yott be inter- 
ested in rumors?" 

jt=M£S aid, slowly, "Because I'm 
not sure yet vAal is mimt swd 
what is fact. I've got to see everything 
for myself. I've got to wade through 
an enormous mass of facts in the hope 
that one will mean something. I don't 
know how to judge the thtoga I know 
now." 

"Why did you hunt up the weather 
and those distances?" 

"Well," said Ames, "there's one re- 



markable thing about what I do know 
— Scotty's asking your brother for his 
boat. Scotty mined the same place for 
ten years. Weren't there storms there 
before? What did he do those times? 
Is it possible that he was engaged in 
mining a new place — a place where he 
really needed an ejttra boat— as be 
hs<fe*t sesdetf any with his old mine? 

"You see," Ames continued, looking 
at the girl, ''suppose we assume that 
there is some truth to the rumor that 
Buck and Scotty recently entered into 
a partnership to work a new mine to- 
gether. I don't know why they would 
— but if they did, it explains a lot. 
For instance, that might he the reason 
Scotty needed another boat — the new 
mine being in a dangeroos area, while 
the Silver Spoon obvibusfy wasn't. 
That would explain why he asked Buck 
for a boat, of all people. Third, it might 
tell us where Buck was those six days 
he says he went prospecting. 

"But best of an," Ames said, slowly, 
"it would provide a better motive for 
Murchison's determination to be re- 
venged on your brother. I somehow 
fatrt swalh>w that business of his "be- 
ing so dewted to Scotty — or of anyone 
being wry devoted to him. He wasn't 
the fciad oi man that other men felt 
strongly about, one way or another. 
It may very well be that Murqhi- 
son hates Buck more than he loved 
Scotty — because he knew, maybe 
from Scotty, that he was being sup- 
planted. . . ." 

"Then you don't believe Buck told 
yotj the trtith?" 

"I didn't say that," Ames began. 
"He may—" 

"You think Buck killed Scotty, don't 
you?" 

"Not necessarily," Ames said. "I'm 
just theorizing, but even if the sup- 
positions are true, Scotty mi^t have 
been killed acddeutally. If such a 
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thing had happened, Buck might be 
afraid to tell the truth because of his 
record. He might have tried to pro- 
MBself by bringing back Scotty's 
Mat a^a attempting to destroy it — 
which again points to the theory of 
the new mine. 

"You see, Scotty's Silver Spoon was 
a secret for ten years — so obviously 
a boat could be left there without fear 
of its being spotted from space. But 
if the new mine didn't afford such pro- 
tection, it would tms^ to: be brought 
back and destroyed. , . 

B» St^84 fJl^iii 

caffeMly. He sat dows i^mn m lil 
and said, quietly, "Shall I cootiiiue?" 

She was smoking very nervously as 
he spoke. She nodded. 

"Thats why I'm checking the weath- 
er and the distances," Ames resumed. 
"Scotty left on the tenth. If I could 
find an area for which the Meteorolo- 
gical Bureau had issued warnings 
Sfttnewhere around that time, I might 
te: fSM to pt mn Uea of m^me $mt^ 
had gone. It couldu'l have "btsea iic 
if he was due back in eight days, fully 
loaded. Furthermore, if Buck was 
gone six days, he would have had 
plenty of time to mate the wemd trip 
there and back." 

"You've listed four areas," Sue said. 
"Po any of them fit?" 

"Basslbfe. I can't be meei mli, I 
can cotApare the speeds ef boil fte 
boats that figure in h.. ... 1 wonder 
if you'd do me a favor?" 

"If I can." 

"Will you take me to Buck's blast- 
port tomorrow? I want to go over the 
ground, maybe talk to some of his 
men." 

"All right, I will." 

Ames sat there, undecided. Fies' 
ently he asked, "What ar^ you thinking 
about?" 

She was looking at a picture across 



the room. "I'm thinking I'm glad 
you're being so methodical about this, 
because I know you'll get to the bottom 
Of it." 

Ames took a deep breath. He went 
back to the cosch, saying, "And ina've 
not afraid of what Hi find yA>ai I Idt 

bottom?" 

She didn't answer. She continued 
sitting there, bemused, and Ames made 
no effort to continue the conversation. 
He took the volume he had been read- 
ing and stretched out. Once she said 
to him, "You're very tired. Why don't 
you go to sleep?" Ames isM «as- 
tbing about having to contihffi bis 
studies and kept reading. . . . 

When he woke up, several hours 
later, the room was in semi-darkness. 
The wall clock told him he had been 
asleep for three hours. Only a table 
lamp was lit, and across the room, 
curled up in the large chair, Sue Wylie 
lay asleep. The Foster gun lay on a 
cbaix which she had pulled up near her. 

Mmi ^ xfi and 1^ W tM 
him. She bad rawered llm with ft and 
undertaken to keep guard over him. 
He didn't know what to do. He didn't 
want to wake her at that hour, and he 
was too embarrassed to think of ask- 
ing her to use his bedroom. In the 
end he covered her up with his coat 
and laid the gun down beside him on 
fflie moA If there was any protect- 
ing in le 'done, he thought, he would 

do ifc . , . 

V 

/^VER breakfast the next morning, 
Ames siiid, "You shouldn't have 
stayed here last night." 

"My reputation, you mean?" Sue 
smiled. "It'll stand it." 

"I mean there was no necessity for 
it, not only because I'm perfectly 
capable of taking care of myself, but 
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because there was no danger of any- 
thing happening." 

She swallowed, then said, "You seem 
vety sure of that." 

"It stands to reason. Whoever shot 
at me two days ago has had innumer- 
aWe opportnnltfes t6 dls so a^tfl. It 
hasn't been tried, and I don't think it 
will be." 

"Why?" she said, sharing the bacon 
with him. "Change Of plan?" 

"I think so. Whoever took that shot 
at me was a pretty reckless sort. He 
did it In broad daylight, hi the heart 
<rf to tawn. Well, that kind d HSmA, 
SCtten doesn't jibe too well with the 
indirect action of stealing my creden- 
tiaJs, does it? The man who shot at 
me would have tried again, being the 
sort he is — but whoever it was that 
thought of stopping me by stealing my 
credentials must have ordered him to 
lay off." He added, his mouth full, "I 
think th^re laying off becatise they're 
curious. They want to know what I'll 
do. Or maybe they think they can 
outwit me. Hatters Hiem ffiore." 

Sue observed, "That doesn't sound 
like Buck, then. If he were behind it, 
he'd have you shot. He likes action." 

Ames dropped his fork. "How — how 
did you know?" he stammered. 
"You—" 

"I looked through your notes after 
you fell asleep," said Sue, pouring the 
coffee. She pushed a cup towards 
Ames and looked into hi& eyes. "I 
thought njaybe you were sji^g me 
something, and I wanted to know. 
I read the account of your conversa- 
tion with Murchison, where he said he 
thought Buck mig^t have had you shot 
at." 

Ames stirred his coffee. "You don't 
think M?" 

"Net at all. Not a chance of it 
being true." 

Ames said, "You remember the hole 



that shot left? About a quarter of an 
inch — from a Foster II." Sue nodded, 
and Ames said, "Yesterday Buck gave 
you a Foster IV to give me. I no- 
ticed he told you he didn't have any 
other kind of gun. It might have 
been an indirect way of letting me 
know that none of his men had shot 
at me, because they would have tised 
Foster's IV'S. What about it?" 

She put her coffee down and shook 
her head. "I don't know where you 
keep it all. Your head is like some 
huge store-room, with room for all 
kindS' of odds and ends ... and a 
lilfle worthless junk too, I'm afraid 
. . . just a Httle." 

"You know," said Ames curioudy, 
"that's almost exactly what a profes- 
sor of mine told me once, except that 
he said my head was like a library 
with a terribly disordered filing sys- 
tem. . . ." He smiled at the reminis- 
cence. "Comes to the same thing," he 
mused, "but I'll be damned if I can 
think of any other m.y to think a thing 
out." 

"Were you a good lawyer in New 
York?" 

"How do you know I'm from New 
York?" 

"Silly. It's in the ex ttbrh of all your 
books." 

"Oh," said Ames. "I was pretty 
good, I guess. . . ." 
They left shortly afterward, though 

necessity iit t^Bag altmg the gun. 
Ames ^dn't take it, standing by his 
analysis. "Here lies Terwilliger Ames," 
Sue said. "Still standtog by his analy- 
sis." But Ames noticed she didn't press 
matters too much; she was learning to 
trust his judgment. 

Sue had called Buck's arranda— it 
was a Martian -woti which raemt> 
taa^f, a, raocfc-*8rly Agt. aoralaft 
and a was 'Ksidifg fw ftem 
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they reached Standish port. 

"This is Sour Tom," said Sue, in- 
troducing Ames to a lanky, burnt man 
whose faite teW «p, a * sfflffle would 
disfigure !t. '•Tdiift gOlHg to take us 
out to the place." 

"Don't know if I can get clearance 
off this danged port," Tom scowled. 
"Holdin' everything up waitin' for the 
danged mail freight to blow in. I 
hope you won't »lnd w»ltt»' a Wt, 
Miss Sue?" 

Sue smiled. "Not at all, Tom. I 
guess you must be expecting your 
monthly batch of magazines on that 
danged mail freighter." 

The least bit of a grin crept into the 
corners of Tom's mouth. "Yep," he 
said, sheepishly. "Never could fool 
you, Miss Sue." 

A FEW minutes later the Standish 
port sirens went off with fantastic 
vigor— a signal used only for crashes 
and the arrival of mail. When the in- 
dividual vessds diat dotted the aptoa 
and the field joined in it meant mail, 
and a few minutes of utter chaos. 
People ran about e.-ccitedly, shouting 
to each other in vain efforts to pierce 
the din, and the control tower broke 
out a halyard of signal flags. And then 
the mail freighter flashed in the sky 
overhead, her silver hull gleaming in 
the sunlight, her fore n»fc^: ea^^ 
her off, spluttering with selt-fimpor- 
'tnce. Down she came in a graceful 
we, landing as softly as a bird. . . . 

Fifteen minutes later. Sour Tom 
came hurrying towards them, a bulky 
package under his arm. There was a 
happy light in his eyes, but his face 
had no share in it. "This way, folks," 
he sang out, leading them to the south 
apron. They were off in a few minutes. 

The gyro was a,, Iskly large pUme, 
evidently used a great deal to carry 
supplies from the town to the arrando. 



Tom got it up to three thousand feet, 
set the controls and opened the pack- 
age. "Ahhh," be breathed, contentedly, 
rifBing the |s^p ei ms of the maga- 
zines. "Vm "Mlmf feito the dangest 
serial I ever laid my eyes on." Ames 
glanced at the cover of the magazine. 
It was Rip-Snorting Wild West Stories. 

The flight lasted almost an hour and 
a half, taking them deep into country 
Ames had never seen before. The earth 
that lay under their wings was greew 
and lovely, and eweiythitigfldw&Miii 
its soil with mibefiievstte disregard for 
horticultural laws. Its streams were 
like bits of gold ribbon, its fields like 
gardens. Deeper in were jungles, 
warmed by hot springs that coursed 
a few feet under the soil, and then, 
off to the west, the Grey Mountains 
rose, the peaks like burnished copper 
above the shadowed slate of the range. 

Ames drank it all in, his eyes 
fasted on tiie si^MS that infolded 
before him, but his ffittid was occupied 
with other thoughts. Once Sue said to 
him, "I haven't been out this way in 
a long time," and he nodded, wonder- 
ing what lay behind her words. 

The Wylie arrattdo stood atop a 
plateau that climbed out of wild, deso- 
late country. It was a large place, 
con^risiag more than a dozen taSd* 
Is^ Ffflsther along the plateau was 

iim dfm-v^peA st«ds tltt met^ 

orium. Sour Tom brought the gyro 
down in a small, fenced-off field near 
the main house, where we led them. 

The main house was a two-storied af- 
fair with wide piazzas and long ex- 
panses of glassine walls. Oaks and 
aspens surrounded it, and a carefully 
attended garden ran all sround the 
place. There were paths that led to the 
other hou&es^ some of which Ames 
guessed were for the men Wylie em- 
ployed. And there were barns and 
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stables, for the fields on the far edge 
of the plateau were cultivated, and the 
luxuriant range was grazing land for 
horses ttod eattle. 

fmea haAi't expected anything like 
It. It wa^'t 50 tmsch mdence of 
great wealth and liratfry— sma of good 
taste — that surprised him, but the defi- 
nite effort that had been made to com- 
bine the best features that Mirabello 
offered with nostalgic contributions 
from home. He breathed the air in 
deeply and looked about the place 
with shining eyes. This was no ar- 
ra»d«; it was 9 wagniflttBt estate, 
AiSttS" toAleil '*h^fl>«s fe apsl wiated 
<m Mirabdio. 

Some af tie men, who vete- tes^ 
around the barns and shed, waved to 
Sue from their tasks. When they 
reached the flagstone path, Tom said, 
"See you later, I hope. Miss Sue. 
Pleasure, Mr. Ames." He motioned 
toward the house and his face dark- 
ened. "Waitin' for you," he said. 

As they went throagh the gaf4?i» 
and approached the house, Atn»S B«* 
whom Tom had meant. There was » 
woman standing on the piazza netT 
the front door. Two Irish setters lay 
quietly at her feet, and then, seeing 
Sue, they rose and started running 
toward her when a sharp word from 
the woman halted them and brought 

thw, bm^ 

SHE was quite a beautiful woman, 
jtoies thought, when he was intro- 
duced to her. "Miss Morales, Mr. 
Ames," she said, quietly. ^Ir. Awes 
is Buck's attorney, Lola." She was in 
her early thirties, Ames judged, bttt age 
meant nothing in a woman like her. 
She was exotic, with dark, burning, 
hard eyes, and jet black hair that lay 
In braids over her bare shoulders. She 
Wore a simple peasant dress that must 
imm cost a fwat deal, Amss smagimi, 



because it was made entirely of fibre- 
glass, and the briHIant colors suited her 
olive skin. 

"How is Bucif" Lola Morales 
a.*fd. 

"He's fi»," saifl iue. "Ifc asfced 
for you yesterday.'' 

"I'm going to see him this after- 
noon," said Lola. "I tried to get away 
yesterday, but I had to supervise the 
paymaster." She issued a call to the 
dogs. "I must talk to the foreman 
now," she said before she left. "If you 
want anything, call Pedro." Then, 
jast before she went down the stairs, 
Ae asked, casually, "Does Buck know 
you're here?" 

Sue hesitated brlgSy , then salid, *!Wo; 
we came out quite suddenly." 

A few minutes later, sitting under a 
huge umbrella and sipping tall glasses 
of iced juno, Ames said, quietly, "Is 
Lola the witness your brother meant? 
I mean the time I asked him who had 
seen him that Saturday night and he 
wouldn't answer." Sue nodded. Ames 
said, "I guess she's also the reason you 
don'tJiy« here anymore," 

Sue said, "Let's wait Mound a bit, 
shall we?" 

"Sure," Ames agreed. "And you mrt 
tell me about Lola. I'd like to know 
more about her." He flushed horribly 
as Sue darted a glance at him. "I 
mean," he mumbled, "we may need her 
as a witness and . . . and . . ." Sud- 
denly he blurted, "Excuse me. Miss 
Wylie, but you're a fool if you think 
any man. would look twice at another 
woman with you around!" And hay- 
ing said it, he stood stock-still, mem- 
ingly paralyzed on the stairs, shtsBfced 
by what he had uttered. 

"Why, Mr. Ames I" said Sue. "What 
a gallant thing to say! " She looked up 
at his lean, embarrassed face and 
smiled. "But don't you think it would 
hav« sfljjadfd. belter ii you. iiad railed 
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me Sue — with such a sjjeech?" 

"All right," Ames gulped, "but that 
goes both ways." 

"You mean you want me to call you 
Terwilliser?" she laughed. 

The color in his face deepened. "Call 
mi Ames," he said. 

She took his hand and led him. They 
walked then, going through the stocked 
.sheds and well-equipped barns, talking 
to the men. Once they saw Lola. She 
was returning to the house. As if by 
common agreement they dropped 
their handclasp. A little while later, a 
large, stylish gj'ro rose from the tield 
and Sue said, "That's Lola going now." 

It was almost noon when Ames 
looked at his watch. The time had 
sped by quickly. "We've spent too 
long a time here already," Ames said. 
''I've got most of what I came here 
for. Now I'll see if I can get the 
rest of it." He thought a moment, then 
asked, "This Sour Tom likes you a lot, 
I know. Does he trust you? I mean, 
I thought frem |I}e he Iciafcsd # 
Lola that te soft of Vftis tin your side. 
Am I right?" 

"I think so," Sue said, searchingly. 
"Ames, you're not thinking of doing 
anythil® against Buck, are you?" 

"No," said Ames. He let a little sigh 
escape him. "I told you I've got most 
of what I came for. Do you know what 
that was? I wanted to see the kind 
of place Buck Wylie lived in, to see if 
I fiould perhaps understantf 'th? Sted 
of life he lead. Well. I've seen it. 
Buck told me had made enough money 
for one lifetime and I believe liim. 
He has everything a man could want 
here. He lives like a prince, but he 
hasn't flaunted his wealth here. A man 
like that wouldn't kill for money. . . ." 
He met Sue's eyes and said, "So you 
see, I've decided that he didn't kill 
Scotty. I've quite decided. . . ." 

"But what about your theory that 



it might have been an accident?" 

"I don't know," Ames said, thought- 
fully. "That's a bridge I'll come to 
yet, but it'll be a lot easier to cross 
than this might have been. Right now 
I want to see Tom andliave a talk with 
Mm. Do yoB know where he is?" 

"I think so," Sue smiled. "Followr 
me." 

She led .-^mes to the farthermost barn 
and went in. She called out once, 
"Tom!" A minute later, Tom came 
sliding down from a hayloft, his maga- 
zine carefully folded to keep his place. 

"'yOM," said Sue, looking at him, 
"Mr. Ames here is Buck'* lawyer. 
You know that. Mr. Ames is trying to 

sMB: Buck's life. He's got some 
fittefs he wants to ask about — maybe 
some personal things about Buck. 
Whatever they are, I want you to tell 
him the truth. Don't keep anything 
back. Do you understand me, Tom?" 

"Dang it all," said Tom, disgusted. 
"You don't have to go makin' a danged 
speech Bke that at rss. Ti ctst my left 
arm off for you, Miss Sue, you know 
Ih.it." He added, to Ames, "I'm left- 
handed, you notice." 

Ames said, "Do you know anything 
about Mr. Wylie's boats — the ones he 
carries orium in?" 

"Guess I do, if anybody does. Any 
one in pticular?" 

"The Hellcat, 1 think it's called. Do 
ym kimw anyfcing about the speed 
she can make?" 

"Guess I do. Guess that danged 
boat could do plenty." 

"Can you make that a little more 
specific? For instance, do you think 
she could do half a million miles in 
three days?" 

Sour Tom scratched his head. "Guess 
she could. You see, Mr. Ames, the 
UelleaPs a fuimy boat. Sie acts tip 
every now an' tlien, and we have her 
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over at Hank Miller's more than she's 
here. Spends more time in bis repair 

"Who h Hank Miller?" 

"Why, Hank's the leller that runs 
the hig MjBm SoEicBt Biech jast out- 
side Riverdale. He's got a way "wlA 
the Hellcat, as Buck says. She spends 
more time in his sheds gettin' her ma- 
chinery straightened out than she does 
puUin' orittm. Mi^ty fanny haA, she 
is." 

"Do you think you could let me have 
a look at her?" 

"Don't see how I could," said Tom, 
"seein' as hew she's been seized by the 
law vaA put in the pound. Sh» ami, 
Scotty's boat, both." 

"You mean the Hellcat's been im- 
pounded?" said Ames, puzzled. "It 
doesn't make sense. Why should they 
impound her?" 

"Guess maybe they figured they'd 
have a try at her Berry gauge." 

"Why? What is a Berry gauge?" 

Tom skKtsd Ms wight bom. foot 
to the other. "That's the ihfaganMfbob 
that keeps track of the fuel and mul- 
tiplies that by the time and I don't 
know what else and adds up the mileage 
the ship makes. It's a mi^ty handy 
gadget." 

"You mean," said Ames, eagerly, 
"that by going through that gauge one 
ean tell how far a ship's few!?" 

"That's right." 

"How iar back, A<m It gol iC ifteaa, 
suppose one day I did a hundred miles, 
the next day another hundred, and 
the third day I did fifty miles — how 
many of those trips would it keep a 
record of?" 

"All of 'em, unless you bust open her 
seal and started her over again. That 
danged Berry can go into billions, I 
guess, with each separate start and fln- 
isli marked plain from the next. Course, 
atily a licensed taeebanie lite Hanfc's 



allowed to bust the seal — that's in case 
of an accident, so's the seal will be in^ 
tact if they need to investigate." 

"Let me see if I understand you, 
Tom," said Ames. There Wis an odd 
look in his eye.'s. "The seaj can (sily 
"be opened by Iteensed people because 
in case of accident it might be neces- 
sary to find out where the ship had 
been? In fewer words, if the seal were 
intact, one could practically reconstruct 
a ship's voyage?" 

"That's right." 

"But suppose I were a criminal and 
I wanted to hide where I'd been? What 
would prevent me from breaking the 
seat mysall^" 

"¥ou can't bfeat it,*" said Tota, 
shaking his head. "The Berry gauge's 
made of alumalloy all the way through, 
inciudin' the seal. We've had wrecks 
that left nothin' but dust of the ship, 
but the Berry gauge was there, tickin' 
away, alive and cheerful. You can't 
touch 'em without a special nitro key, 
weA pm can't 0t a key without bein' 
Itensed." 

"Did Bticfc have such a. license?" 

Tom aHMted. "Mu,st be lesg tha» a 
dozen men in Mirabello got one of them 
licenses. Hank's got one, bat wbBTe 
would Buck get one?" 

"Do you know U Buck bad swh a 
key, perhaps?" 

"Hell, no — they're harder to git than 
the license!" 

"Ail rigM," saiij AlBes. "Why 
«oalda't a cntajnal tititn out ft« eflfi* 
gauge—just tear it out of the ship al- 
together?" 

'^OM shook his head again and re- 
garded Sue judiciously, "Guess 
you ain't never been in a minin' craft, 
Mr. Ames," he said, "That Berry 
gauge is fixed right smack in the center 
of the control board. If you tried to 
taks jtoutf you'd wr«ek theship. AiR't 
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nobody can git one of them gadgets out 
and sliU have a ship — ^not even Hank 
Miller. No, sif l" 

Ames leaned against a fence and re- 
mained silent, his face screwed up. Sue 
said, quietly, "What's the matter, 
Ames?" 

Ames let his breath out with a sigh. 
"I'm not sure," he said. "You remem- 
ber the testimony established that 
Scotty's boat was seized while it was 
circling near Grey Mountain — and it 
had supposedly just returned tern • 
voyage. Front what Tom says, fhe 
Berry gauge in that boat and in Buck's 
boat too, for that matter, must be in- 
tact. If that's so, the authorities should 
be able to reconstruct the last voyage 
of both the boats and — " 

"Excuse me, Mr. Ames," Tom inter- 
rupted. "That don't necessarily follow. 
You could outfox that danged gadget 
easy enough. Say you aimed to go some- 
place a hunditd .ftitj^jrt, mXm m%, 
and you dim WSfflt ft IB Shtttr-np oti 
the gauge. Well, all you got to do is 
go out there roundabout — like, addin', 
say, fifty thousand, and come back the 
same way — and that's #141 the gauge 
would show." 

"I see," said Ames, lapsing into si- 
lence again. 

"Course, that's only if you was up to 
sometWn'," Tom explaiiMj. "TBrat's 
why the authorities havin' BbA% <pij 
Scotty's gauges don't mean nothin' to 
'em. Scotty was so sly he'd be sure to 
go roundabout no matter where he was 
goin' — and I guess Buck'd come back 
nice and roundabout himself, so the 
danged gauges ain't worth a — " 

"What do you mean ^ ISat?" 

"By what?" 

"By sayag Buck would come 
roundabout," said Ames, his eyes &isbA 
on Tom. "You sound as if you thpught 
he'd done iL" 

Tom hitched his trousers up leisurely, 



eyeing Sue. "I ain't sayin' what I think, 
Mr. Ames. I ain't thought about it. 
All I got to say is, if Buck done it, he 
must' ve had a danged good reason " 

Ames took careful note of the way 
Tom had kept glancing at Sue as he 
spoke, but he said nothing about it, bid- 
ing his time. "Tom," he said, "There's 
just one more thing I want to ask you 
about. Were you here during the twen- 
ty-fourth — the day Buck got back from 
his prospecting trip?" He added, "That 
wm ft* iaBe- ds^ #ief fouBid Setrt^'s 
boat c'lrdhg around Grey Mountam. 
remember?" 

"Yes, sir, I was here. I remember 
Buck come in just before noon that 
day." 

"Did he go out again during the rest 
of the day?" 

"Can't say," said Tom, laconically. 

"Why not? You were here all day." 

"Can't say," Tom repeated. 

&m said, guietly, "I want you to say, 
Tom. For my sake." 

'^OM looked at her as if he hop* 
she might change her mind. Then 
he shifted his weight again and said, 
slowly, "I don't know, and that's the 
truth. Buck was dead tired when he 
come in, and he just plumped down into 
bed and went to sleep — so offhand, I'd 
figure he couldn't have gone out again 
that day. On the other hand," he said, 
hesitantly, "along about cvenin', just 
before I went into town, I decided I'd 
have a quick look around the place. 
The other hands had all gone into town, 
and with Buck asleep, 1 figured it might 
be a good idea. 

"Well, I went over to the orium 
sheds, and I was danged amazed to see 
■fte HtUcai sittin' there in the ptjrt. I 
hadn't seen her come In, apd I didn't 
know how she'd gotten there. The 
other rocketeers aroimd the place had 
gone into town the night before, and 
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there wasn't anybody here but Buck 
who could've brought her in, and he was 
asleep. I figured Scotty must've brought 
ha back and gone away without me 

"PrfOj. I'-WBtit over t« flte main hattse 
and told lAa. about it and she said 
she'd tell Buck. The next mornin' 
Buck woke me up and asked me about 
the Hellcat. I told him what I knew, 
and he said he'd been asleep all that 
time. He seemed about as surprised as 
I was. Well, about an hour later, who 
comes flyin' in here but the Colonial 
Attorney. That was the iirst we kite* 
about Scotty's boat havin' been foUBfl 
Urn pight before. 

"Seems the CA. had found out 
Buck'd lent Scotty the Hellcat and all 
the rest of it and he asked a lot of ques- 
tions. Buck told him he didn't know 
nothin' about it. When the CA. asked 
him who'd brought the Hellcat back, 
with Scotty missin'. Buck just looked 
blank. The next mornin' they come 
heue aT>d attested B.BiJs,'* 

"Thanks, Tom," said Ames, som- 
berly. He took out his little book and 
added some notes to the ones he had 
already written. His face was dark as 
he said to Sue, "I think that's about all 
we can do here. It's still pretty much 
of a dead end." 

Sue shook hands with Tom, and Tom 
said, "You wanted me to tell, dida't 
you, Miss Sue?" 

'■Yes, Tom, No mattet imw It top^. 
we know Buck tfidn't do it. The only 
way we can help him is by uncovering 
the whole truth." 

"Well, then. Miss Sue, there's one 
thing more." 

"You mean there's something you 
haven't told us?" 

Tom nodded briefly. "Guess so. You 
see. Buck lent Scotty the Hellcat 
before, about five, six weeks ago." 

"What?" cried Ames. 



"It's the truth. Nobody seems to 
know about it. I guess Buck don't 
even know I know. The other hands 
thouglit the Hellcat was over at Hank 
Miller'E) but I knew Scotty had it." 

"Good Lord!" Ames breathed. 
"Then tie HrHcat had made that trip 
before 1 If there was some way of 
checking. . . ." He broke off. "Tom, 
how far are we from Hank Miller's?" 

"About an hour up yonder." 

"I want you to take me there," said 
Ames, tensely. "Sue, you'd better go 
back to Mirabello. I don't know how 
teog I'll be." 

"I'Jl wait here for you ... at least 
UBifl toh gets back. , . ." 

Wk looked down st her sad, triglit- 
ened face and he wanted to kiss her, 
but being the kind of man he was, he 
flushed and said, ''See you . . " 

VI 

npOM flew Ames m the gyro. In some- 
ifcteg less thas-aa hmxi they gassed 
over Mverdale, a smaH, sprawling town 
that reminded Ames of an ancient 
French hamlet in Brittany. He was 
greatly surprised, therefore, to see the 
huge repair sheds that flanked River- 
dale from the east, for they looked as 
if they belonged to a great industrial 
center. Four fat stacks belched green 
smoke into the warm noon mi, and the 
ground for miles around was ism and 
hfacksned with mcket HssO, The re- 
pair sheds, of ffa'nsparent, corrugated 
bytly-metal, distorted the fortBS of tte 
several ships that lay in them, and the 
place hummed with activity. 

Tom landed the gyro right in the 
middle of the plant. Without going 
into the office he led Ames down the 
length of a shed, past helmeted men 
who were repairing a vet of rocket tubes 
on a mining crafi At the far end of 
the shed, in a sort of fenoed-oS area, 
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sat a middle-aged man in overall trou- 
sers and shirt'Sleeves. He sef»med ob- 

Kvions to tlss sx&se. ammi Mm as he 
adjusted tlje tail fins on a model of an 
I. P. destroyer. 

"Howdy, Tom," he smiled, shaking 
hanids. He adjusted his glasses with an 
inquiring look at Ames, meanwhile talk- 
ing to Tom. "Anything new over at 
the place? That Lola high-handin' it 
over everyone with Buck out of the 
way? You hear anythin' 'bout — •" 

"Dang it, all " Tom said, sourly, "j>oh 
afways got time for gossip, Hank. This 
here's Mr. Ames, Buck's lawyer." 

"Thought I recognized the face," said 
Miller. He wiped his hands on his 
trousers and offered one to Ames. 
"Pleased .to meet up with you, Mr. 
-■Vmes. Sure got a lot of trouble on your 
hands, ain't you?" 

"That's what I came to see you 
al»«t, Mr, Millef. I thought perhaps 
you oouM Wp me " Belwiad around 
and i»M1fe!s hands out. "Is there some- 
place here where we can talk without 
this noise?" 

"Sure," said Miller, smiling. He 
threw a canvas cover over the model 
and grabbed Tom's hand, leading them 
out through a side door. 

"Talk, talk!" Tom growled. "All 
yoH evei do 'round here." 

"tM. to keep up with the news, 
ir<a«," Mtter said, ni§tf%.- Se W 
them tteottgh the yards msi across a 
road, where, atop a sligM hill, a smallj 
neatly painted bungalow stood. He 
motioned both men to lounge chairs 
under a gayly colored umbrella and 
said, "What can I do for you, Mr. 
.■\mes? Glad to be of service, if I can." 

Ames said, slowly, "Tom here says 
you mA Back have bM» gowl 
friend^." 

"Sure," said Miller. "Fine fdlerj 
that Buck. Wasn't what you might Ctfll 
the friendly type, but a fm.e, hard work- 



in' lad. Hated to see him get mixed 
»p in somethin' as dirty as that. Trou- 
W» with him was he didn't pay enough 
S-ttestisB ta (he tisis^ tjgjit— " 

"Jfr. Ames," Tort scowled, "If you 
let him, Hank'll keep talkin' on any 
subject till he falls asleep In that chair. 
Now look here. Hank, Mr. Ames ain't 
got the rest of the day, I don't think." 

Ames said, "Mr. Miller, you were 
saying that you thought Buck was all 
right in your opinion. He was also a 
gSOd Ejlstomer of yours?" 

"Ky best, maylje. Had four boats, 
and liked to keep 'em in good workin' 
order. Why, 1 remember the time . . ." 
He caught Tom's disgusted glanie and 
stopped. "Sure," be said. "Fine cus- 
tomer." 

"Did you ever do any worfc m the 
Berry gauges in his boats?" 

"Berry gauges? Now, let me see. T 
do remember his bringin' in the little 
me, the oas »ith the- Spmmh narae^ 
tStmcko, that's it. Had some trtwMe 
with it not registering, *bo«t seven 
months ago." 

"Is that all?" 

"Uh-huh. Course, I'd know, because 
Buck always liked me to have a hand 
i.i tinkerin' with his boats. Said I had 
a way with 'em, and he wouldn't let my 
boys near them. Scotty— that's funny, 
wy briagin' up Scotty tJ) th^ sap* 
trert, witti Baek. beto' mmeA of Wl- 
in' him— BOW, S'cotly was the same way, 
always wantin' me to work on his boafe 
Now, there's a man was always foolin' 
around with his Berry gauge — " 

"You also took care of Scolty'a boat? 
Regularly?" 

"Sure. I take care of 'bout ninety 
per cent of the mining boats in Jlirabel- 
K Q»m I don't give 'em all my per- 
sonal attention." 

''^tm wre sayfajg," Ahms saM^ 
'^otty m.t alwgyB — 

"Excuse me," Miller Interrapled. 
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"Just remembered some- 
thin' 'bout that other 
question you asked me. 
Funny, my forgettin' 
something like that, with 
me thinkin' about it only 
the other day, when I 

mi in the }»pef ft^'d 

arrested Buck. Tfe hart 
the Hellcat in here about fis?© weeks 
ago — asked me to set the Brary ^uge 
on her back to zero." 

"He brougiit the Heikat here him- 
self?" 

"Sure. Who else — oh, I reckon you 
mean did maybe one of his rocketeers 
brisg imt No, it was Buck, funny, 
you »fcift'*— " 

**Aiid all he did was ask you to mt 
flsft gauge back to zero? He didn't mk 
yaw tft give him » reiiing m it? He 



fittn% wasti ia "km« -what ihe last fig- 
ures -OB the ga»se wetel" 



^/TILLER laughed, 
ahead of me, Mr. 



'You're way 
Ames. I'm try- 
in' to tell you. The day he come down 
here, Scotty was here, too. Scotty'd 
just come back fwm a trip and he 
wanted urn ta-iftx Ws Berry gauge, same 
» alisse^ WtB, that Seotly seenad a 
iteap »ej* teertsted ia Back's gsage 
th»a Bwsk himelt wa». I guess even 
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if Buck had wanted to find out what 
was on the gauge, he wouldn't have had 
a chance. Scotty kept him tied up in 
conversation all the time I W8*wo»Hli' 
on that gauge of Buck's." 

Soek never asked you what 
was' m #>" . 

"I'm caiwft* t* % Ut. kmm. No, 
Bittk tmet sshed j». ISom, the way 
I work on a Berry gauge, keepitj' it 



Huge repair sheds flanked 
Riverdale from the east; loolred 
like a grsaf industrial cent«r 



ethical, I just spen It flp and t^n the 
hell out of tlie dfats, mijtin' 'em up. 
Ain't none of my business what's on 
'em. And that's what I would have 
done that time, too, if Bax Murchison 
hadn't asked me to take spedtH mie 
of the reading." 

Ames sucked his breath in SBttiMy, 
"Murchison asked you that?" 

"Yep. Asked me once and I salil I 
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wouldn't. Then he pulled out a batch 
of papers showin' me Buck's criminal 
record, and he said he was checkin' up 
on Buck because the paper was goin' 
to do a big story on him. He wanted 
to know what Buck was up to." 

"So you gave him the reading?" 
Ames ask«d, softly. 

"Well, 1 doa't do things that way. 
Course, I didn't know Buck'd had a 
record, but it still nlade no difference 
to me and I said no. The ne.xt day 
Murchison came back. He had a legal 
paper from Whitley, the Colonial At- 
torney, givin' me a full authority to do 
what Murchison asked. 

"Well, I didn't have the Hellcat in 
my shed* and t wasn't expecting her, 
io there wasn't anything I could do, 
paper or no. Then, about three days 
later — I'll be danged if Buck didn't 
bring that boat in! I wanted to tell 
him what I had to do, but Murchison 
had said if I breathed a word of it, he'd 
have the law on me. . . 

Hank Miller gestured with his hands. 
"What could I do? I had that danged 
paper, so I MnscWsoa the read- 
ings. I thought It was a dirty trick at 
the time, but three days ago, when I 
picked up the paper and I seen what 
Buck'd done — why, I understood that 
Murchison had only been tryin' to do 
a public service. Understand me, I ain't 
sayin' a persona] word against Buck; 
I liked him and I still do. At the same 
time, I to «dmit that ilwrfasoa 
kae*^wi»thK«8s-d«lB.*. Hsmustha-ve 
klMMra: »l»tit flat sectet pattaership 
Buci £(nd Scotty -were gain' into, and 
he was afraid, knowin' Buck's rec- 
ord — " 

Ames broke in. "What do you know 
about that secret partnership?" 

"Well," Miller hemmed, "I guess I 
don't lijiow much inore'n I've heard 
around. I get tQ see a lot of people 
even oti^ feer<^W 



"Gossip," said Tom, scowling. "Pack 
of old women. Craziest thing I ever 
heard of, Buck bein' partners with that 
cooty old Scotty." 

"Nothin' wrong with gossip," said 
Miller, stoutly. "What're we doin' 
right now but gossipin'? Course, I 
wouldn't say anythingabout that whole 
business — ^haven't up ta now — except 
that now that you bring it up, why, it's 
all coming out soon enough anyway, so 
1 guess it's no secret anymore. You're 
a lawyer, Mr. Ames. Do you think I 
still got to keep quiet about the reading 
I ga«! Murchison?" 

"TXI^ tell you about that in a minute," 
said Ames, quietly. "Ho you re- 
member what that iegal psiper said? 
Bid it say specifically 'that you were to 
give Murchison Buck's Berry gauge 
readings?" 

"No, it just said I was to do what 
Murchison asked. ' 

"Tell me, Mr. Miller, do you have 
any idea where the Hellcat had been 
just before Buck brought hex in?" He 
added, "Or who tad .used her?" 

"No, I don't recall I guess BucTc 
had her out on a trip. The last big fig- 
ures on the gauge were around two 
hundred thousand, but I might be off 
a good bit, just tiyin' to guess at il." 

"Has Whitley been here to see you 
since that time?" 

"Not since nor ever before. Never 
s^joke to the man." 

•'0«e question, please," Ames 
aid, "■K -few minutes ago you said 
something sboat Scotty always lia'^ing 
you work on his Berry gauge. Exactly 
what did you do to his gauge?" 

"Shift her back to zero," Miller 
smiled, shaking his head. "I've never 
known a man like him. Everybody fig- 
ured his gauge didn't show a thing any- 
way, with him probably goin' to his 
n»» tirety whicji way. Bat jirt the 
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same, at the end of every trip, he'd 
bring his boat in here and have me 
shift the Berry bacli to zero." 

He shook his head again. "You want 
to linow somethin', Mr. Ames? I ain't 
sayin' nothin' against him, him bein' 
dead somewhere and gone to meet his 
God, but timt mmn diSa't trust «. 
He'd make me falce my glasses oB the 
minute I'd opened the seal. Mid Fd 
have to do tlie rest of the woTk Jtist 
feelin' my way. I'm blind as a mole 
without my glasses, and that's the way 
Scotty wanted me. Poor old duck," 

"Mr. Miller," said Ames, "do you 
know whether Scotty knew that Mur- 
chison had asked you to take doaa the 
leadings on the Hellcat/" 

'iCao't say," gajj| Mfll^-. "He kista. 
Buck all' tfeij up talkitf to Mm while I 
was busy with the gauge, so it might 
look, judgin' it now, that he was helpin' 
me. Still and all, knowin' Scotty, I'd 
say if he knew anything about it, he'd 
have popped off about it after Buck 
left. So I guess I'd say he didn't know," 

Ames rose to go. He shook hands 
with Miller iad said, gravely, "You 
aslsed me something a moment ago, Mr, 
Miller, about keeping what you know 
quiet. I'll give you a straight answer. 
Your Ufe probably depends on whether 
or not you talk." 

Ames' lean face, so seldom revelatory 
of any emotion, was tightly drawn now, 
and a curious flame burned in his eyes. 
"What you know can not only clear 
Buck, Mr. Miller, but it points directly 
to the man who murdered Scotty. If 
that gets out, yoB may need more re- 
pftUing ftOB ym «».g«t. la y«w ^edg. 
. . ." Mffler's te^ litd iaw Jinp iy 
the time Ames let go ot it. "Yoti've 
been a great help," Ames said. "Thanks 
again." 

"Don't mention it," MiBat gtilped. 
"I .../.. . won't." 
Walking back to the gyro, Tqm ob- 



served, dryfy, "Ain't goin' to be much 
gossip around these parts for awhile. 



'Y^/'HEN they returned to the ar- 
rando, one of the hands told Tom 
that Sue had gone. Lola had returned 
fwsm Mirabello and taken Sue back 
with her, to Mirabello City. 

"Don't souBd like Lola," said Tom. 
"SheM Just as soon t'ale Mfss Sue's eyes 
out before this happened to Buck. I'll 
take you in, Mr. Ames." 

Ames said nothing. It was as if a 
fever had seized him during that after- 
noon. He sat quietly in the gyro, his 
eyes staring fixedly in the distance. But 
he couldn't keep his hands still. The 
teBf , \ms -wtttstted mth etch 
otitt ontU Jhey wts whMe iroia p»es- 
satt. WlMflj^'iKensu^iswft.Ames 
saM, "Boat drop me oft at Standish. 
I want to go to the center of town." 

Tom skirted Standish port and 
landed in the small gyro port near the 
courthouse. "You know where to get 
me if you need me, Mr. Ames," he said. 
"I'm right handy in a light, if I do 
say so." 

AraM tite im I>1«*» tfl t!w 

offices of the Twln-S-un. He Wflut into 
the circulation room and asked fe* (ter 
files of the last three weeks. 4 %m 
minutes later, a side door opened and 
Murchison himself came in, carrying 
an armful of newspapers. 

"How do you do, Mr. Ames?" he 
said, sitting down beside Ames. He 
laid the papers down before Awe, "I 
hope you find these useful." 

Ames hesitatei a mowsnt before he 
took the papers. It occurred to Wnj 
that he might have gone to the Jfbwiy 
for the back file, but now that te wa* 
here, he wasn't sorry. There was no 
use deluding himself that Murchison 
didn't know what he was up to — or 
that he iwjuidtt't Iwe knom mm 
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ciKKtghB Ames had gone to the library. 
Brom here is, Ames thought, the game 
would be played open-handed. 

Picking up the first issue, Ames 
scrutinized the newspapers until he 
reached the one dated the 16th. He 
took out his notebook and copied the 
caption from under a picture. The pic- 
tui» showfed Frank Murchison about to 
enter a small, private rocketship, the 
bow which was embteflnai #ith ivo 
suns. Mtirchison was "waving^ la the 
camera. 

The caption read; "Mr. Frank (Bax) 
Murchison, publisher oj the Twin-S-un, 
as he left this morning for the two day 
convention of colonial newspapers, held 
this year at Church's Planet. Mr. 
Murchison said, 'Now that the conven- 
tion h^i Q%me m * Mkrab^, I 
am going to see to it that not yeofs. 
convention is held right in MirabetSef" 

The issue of the 19th carried another 
picture of Murchison, taken at the con- 
vention. It had been etliergraphed 
from Church's. Beside it was a speech 
Murchison had made on the function 
of the colonial press. Ames kept look- 
ing througji the succeeding issues care- 
faliy, imtil he had reached the one 
dated the 26th, where he gave ft-j^. 

"You look disappointed, Mr. Am^/' 
said Murchison. "Perhaps I can help 
you." He had been sitting there etese 
to Ames, watching him. 

"As a matter of fact, Mr. Murchison, 
I am not disappointed. I thought per- 
haps your paper might have also car- 
ried the story of your return from 
Church's, seeing the interest with which 
it followed your excursion there." 

"WeU," ifoisliisen tmk^. "my 
tor tlwi^tit it wtwM please me. 1 re- 
turned on a poor day. however — the 
24th, the night Scotty's ship was found, 
and the news of the murder seemed 
more important. Don't you agree?" 

Ames shrugged. "I'm afraid I don't 



understand newspaper values, Mr. 
Murchison." He re-stacfced the pa- 
pers, and as he pushed them towards 
Murchison, for some undefined reason, 
a wave of uneasiness swept over hitii. 
He nodded his good-bye and left. 

A few minutes later, across the street 
from the jail house, he went into a 
phone booth and put in a call to the 
Wylie arrando. He left a message for 
Xo» to fall Mm at home as soon as he 
reached tl» armnde. 

Vf 

gLOWLY, thoroughly bemused, 
Ames walked across the street to 
the jaiUiouse. A car screeched to a 
quivering halt two feet from running 
Mm jom Ame» tawirt abstot ejw 
bi A« ifceottoB »f a series of passfeu. 
ate oafhs telng Inirlgd at him by tht 
driver. "Sorry," Ames mumbled and 
walked head-on into a man on the 
other side of the street. 

"Beg pardon," Ames said. "Weather 
conditions." 

The man inquired blankly: "Huh?" 

Ames appeared a bit startled. He 
realized he had uttered the thought 
W£^fwr ci^Biitions in a distinctly 
audiblB voice. "Beg pardon," he 
apologized, mumbling again, "There's 
so damned much to remenrbw." it 
didn't occur to him that he had spokea 
that thought until he was at the jail* 
house door. When he turned around 
he saw the man to whom he had just 
spoken standing transfi.xed in the mid- 
dle of the street, The driver, blocked 
again, was shouting curses at his new 
tswget Ames smiled the teast bit. 
"Have to stop talking to mysett," he 
resolved, speaking aloud, and went in. 

He went down the corridor to the 
chief turnkey's desk. That ofScial. 
hearing hini coming, separated from 
a group of guards and met .Anies. He 
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fixes a Smt, mmmmmftii mggm^tm 
on Ms face. 

"Sorry, Mr. Ames," he anticipated. 
"Can't do a thing about it." 

Ames blinked. "Beg pardon?" 

"The order came direct from the 
C.A,," said the turnkey. "I'm here 
to obey orders. You'll have to talk 
to him, and if he says no — " 

"Would you mind tolling me what 
you're talking about?" 

"The order," the turnkey repeated 
doggedly. He searched Aaies' face and 
seemed to recognize that something 
was wrong, and before Ames could 
speak, he said, "The order that you're 
not allowed to see Buck Wylie." He 
added, frowning, "Anyway, it's for 
your own good, the way — " 

"What order?" Ames demanded, 
coming to life suddenly. "What makes 
Whitley think he can bar a lawyer 
from seeing his client? Has he taken 
to writing in jiew laws?" 

" — the way," the turnkey iini.shed. 
his voice growing perplexed toward the 
end, "the way Buck said what he'd do 
to you if he laid his hands on you," 
and then, in sudden understanding: 
"Don't you know you aia't WyUe's 
lawyer no more?" 

Ames took a deep breath. "No," 
he said. "Who said so?" 

"Wylie. So did hist sister. She 
and—" 

"Sue Wyli"e told you that?" 

"That's what I'm telling you. She 
was here about two, three hours ago 
with Miss Morales. Then they left 
and half an hour later Miss Morales 
came back with Mr. Farley. Farley 
told me he was going to be Wylie's 
lawyer from now on and to keep you 
out. A little while after that I got 
the order itma Mr. Whitley, to make 
it official, I guess . . ." He hesitated. 
"I thought you knew, Mr. Ames." 

"No," Ames said slowljr. "No, I 



didn't." His face had flushed a deep 

crimson. Now it turned dark and 

angry as his eyes. He turned and re- 
traced his steps down the corridor, 
moving slowly. 

He was almost at the door when 
Lola Morales and Farley came in hur- 
riedly. For a fraction of an instant 
Farley seemed startled, then he re- 
gained his stride and his formal, non- 
committal expression. The girl glanced 
at Ames as if he were transparent. 
Thiy wotild liave walked r}|^t JJ*St 
.'\mes if he hadn't stepped into thdr 
path. 

"Miss Morales " 

The girl didn't look at Ames. She 
started to walk around him. Ames 
followed her movement, blocking her. 
She stopped a few inches from Ames 
and behind her Farl^ came to a halt. 
The girl's eyes lifted from the floor 
imd met Ai»is, tWi Wack Apths fflled 
with hatred. 

"I'm not interested," ate srfd in a 
soft, dea^y voice. "Keep away from 
me." 

Her glance fell again and she 
brushed by Ames. Farley followed her 
closely, his expression that of a man 
lost in his own thoughts. Ames 
watched them until they disai^eared 
down the corridor, then started for the 
door again. 

His face felt hot but there was a 
growing coolness in his mind. By the 
time he reached the street he was walk- 
ing quickly, and then he increased his 
pace as if his legs were trying to keep 
up with the speed of his thoughts. He 
walked through town with his long 
legs flying, unaware of the people 
staring after his lanky, urgent iigure. 

T~\USK was falling, gathering the 

little town into a soft gray bag 
through which a rising wind blew, play- 
ing in the tree-tops. When Ames 
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reached his own street there were al- 
ready lights in several houses, but he 
made out the figures of Tom and Sue 
Wylie sitting on his porch. The sight 
sent a sliiver through him. He tried 
to tcU himself that he had known she 
would be waiting therCj but he knew 
tkst te had <mly hoped and ibsct not 
untH the last moment had he been jus^ 
tified in his inner belief that the girl 
had not betrayed him. 

There was no greeting from either 
as Ames mounted the stairs. He saw 
the girl's somber, tear-stained face, 
her swollen eyes. Tom sat beside her, 
saying nothing. 

Ames leaned gainst the porch rail- 
teg, "What happened?" he asked. 

At kis words ths girl brofc* iato 
teai« again and Ames saw that she 
hadn't spoken because she was holding 
on. He let her cry until her shoulders 
were still and then he laid his hand on 
her arm. Presently she grew calmer. 
She began to speak very quietly, halt- 
ingly at first, her eyes closed. 

"Someone spoke to Buck . . . lied 
to him . , . al»ut is. Whea I visited 
him today he -sas luiious. He said I 
... 1 was keeping you on tie CLi=e 
because I . . . we . . .* Hw voice 
fell away then resumed: " — we were 
having an affair. I couldn't talk to 
him — he wouldn't listen. When I tried 
to deny it he asked me if it wasn't true 
that I had spent last night here. I 
,6«i'to adroit it but I tried to. . . . He 
'«wUn't listen. He slapped me and 
tfttew ma out. He wouldn't . , ." She 
■was crying a'gain. 

Ames nodded bitterly. *'l?es/' he 
said in a dead voice, then hesitated 
and left the rest unsaid. 

"It's Lola!" Tom spat out suddenly. 
"She's been tryin' to get rid of you — 
wants to git lawyer Farley in there!" 

"She's gotten him," Ames said. 
"After Sue left she sm', oui and 



brought Farley back with her. I just 
met them together dgaia. They 
wouldn't talk to me." 

He sighed deeply and was silent. 
He struggled to keep his spirit alive 
while he pondered this new aspect of 
»a alteady overwhelmingly complex 
proMem. At times it se^ed Uvi 
his tmi 1?9nW burst, but there was 
TS^A en the horizon and it was grow- 
ing' fe"ig!lfeK If the unknown enemy's 
moves were complicating matters they 
were also tracing a pattern for some- 
one who could read it. 

"Yes," Ames said quietly. "Lola 
Morales has a double grip on him. 
She's not only his alibi but she knows 
that Back has been lying all along. 
It's .the only answer that makes sense 
. , , the only one . . ." 

Sus Wylie was looking up at Ames. 
She breathed: "Lying?" 

Ames softly pounded his thigh with 
a loose fist. "Yes," he said. "I'll 
stake my life that there was some kind 
of connection between Buck and Scotty 
Purdom — that they were really part- 
ners.'- 

"YoH don't mean that!" Sue Wylie 
crieA "You catft Wie^?*— " 

"Pm hot Sayiulf— " 

She seemed beyond reason. Grief 
had only magnified her loyalty and ob- 
scured it with emotion. She rose 
quickly. "I know what you're saying! 
You're repeating the lies, the innu- 
endoes — you're taking out yijur disap- 
pointment — " 

"J4sten to me. Sue!" Ames said 
loudly. He gripped her arms as sie 
made a move to leave the potEh. ' He 
was surprised at the energy witfr*1iidl 
she fought tiim, struggling to get out 
of his grasp. He was further confused 
because he recognized that he was not 
entirely opposed to her leaving, to 
avoid the neces.sity of unravelling 
thoughts still so tan|led timt he was 
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uncertain where they might lead. But 
he could not let her go like this. He 
had to — 

There were loud, excited voices 
down the end of the street. He saw 

doors openiftg, people cotniHI out df 
their houses. They were calling to the 
scattering handful of young boys who 
had descended on the quiet street to 
hawk their newspapers. The commo- 
tion grew louder, and he made out the 
gist of what the voices were calling. 
Almost in a dream he heard that Hank 
Miller had been murdered. The Twivr 
Sun had reason for its e^a edjtion. 

For » mmw&t the ghl ted 'hem 
still. Tom too had risen and was 
standing at the edge of the porch. Then 
the girl took advantage of Ames' re- 
laxed grip and broke free. She ran 
down the stairs. Ames made no move 
to follow her. He nodded to Tom's 
poised hesitation to follow the girl. 
"Stay with her, Tom. Let me know 
what happens.'' 

Oe watched the two figures running 
down the street towards the center of 
confusion, adrift in lightless gloom of 
evening and of his thoughts. . . . 

VI! 

A MES leaned back in his chair and 
forced himself to nibble at a sand- 
wich, washing it down with draughts 
of cold, bittw eoffee. The light of a 
single lamp cast (Usonlered shadows in 
his study, illumining one side of his 
drawn, thoughtful face. His desk was 
piled high with scraps of paper, with 
scrawls and figures and notes, bound 
only by pencilled lines leading from 
one to another, as of a man trying to 
trace a road through inaccurate and 
incomplete charts of a difficult land. 
Under the many sheets lay the two- 
page extra edition of the TmnSun. 
The story was hasty and lurid. Mill- 



er had been found shot to death in 
his sheds. Whatever evidence had 
been found of his murderer had not 
been revealed. The investigation was 
proceeding. 

Antes glanced at hfs waldh. How 
than an hour had passed since Sue 
Wylie had run away from him. He 
picked up his papers again and studied 
them. Presently he took a new sheet 
and began writing, copying bits from 
the papers spread before him, follow- 
ing the arrows and lines from one to 
another. Half an hour went by in this 
manner before he rose up. He pock- 
ehd ft? fteal sheet and destroyed the 
others, then turned out the lamp and 
left his house. 

He walked toward the center of 
town. In early evening the quiet, dim- 
ly lit streets, the great, aged oaks, re- 
minded him of the little town in Indi- 
ana where he had spent his boyhood. 
The memory was disquieting. The ex- 
citement of an hour before had gravi- 
tate to the ttwa square wtee it was, 
by then, increasing by the moment, 
fed by the constant arrival of new 
people. 

Ames caught snatches of their talk 
as he passed through the square but 
paid no attention to them. Again and 
again he summed up the myriad de- 
tails he had written down and there 
was no room in his mind for any in- 
truding thosghtSi To tjm peaple m 
the square he must have looked a 
dreamwalker for all the purposefulness 
of his quick, long-legged gait. 

On the other side of town he as- 
cended the hill to Judge Averill's house. 
Before he passed through the iron- 
grille gates that enclosed the handsome 
white house he paused at the hedge. 
The decision had to be enforced; it 
could no looger be postponed. Yet 
for several minutes more he stood 
there, sUlif-jawed, pensive. The judge's 
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study was lit and through the curtained 
windows Ames heard music as somber 
and filled with misgivings as he himself 
was. He went through the gates and 
rang . . . 

Not until Brillov'i Symphony of The 
Spheres iad cottt!ad«d did Judge 
Awrfll ttta to Atn#8. He bad m«t 
Ames «l tlie door and quTcMy and si- 
lently taken him back to the study, 
Indicated a chair and resumed his lis- 
tening. It was the night of the weekly 
concert from Church's, piped in espe- 
cially by relay to such small com- 
munities as Mirabello. When the last 
movement, strong and triumphant, had 
died away, Averill methodically lit a 
dgar and faced Ames. 

"You'-ge deciiied to twst we, ypung 
man?" 

Ames nodded and said nothing. 

The judge thoughtfully blew out 
smoke. "Forced to, aren't you?" he 
asked, almost sadly. "They'te meslng 
against you very quickly." 

Ames said: "Yes, sir. I've got to 
do it this way or not at all. If I'm 
wtoi^ I'B feiL I must hope I'm 
right." He waited for A*«ai to say 
something and whea the Silence per- 
sisted, he said, "Yotfve heard about 
Miller, of course?" 

"Of course." 

Ames said suddenly, "Murchison 
did it. He had Miller killed just as he 
either killed Scotty himself or ordered 
•his murder." 

Judge Averill kept looking at Ames 
eJ^essionlessly, 

"I can prove these things," Ames 
said. "I want you to give We the 
power to prove them.^' 

"How?" 

Even-voiced, Ames said, "I want you 
to confiscate all of Miller's private 
business records. I want all of Mur- 
chison's files and records. I want you 
t» grant me access to the imiwunded 



ships, Scotty's and Buck Wylie's." 

JUDGE AVERILL contemplated his 
J cigar. He shook his head. "You 
know I have no right to do what you 
ask." 

"I know. I am hoping that the 
peatei rigbt, the essential justice be- 
hind It, win allow you to overlook the 
minor wrong you amy be ctBnmittinj." 

"And you believe that if I did what 
you ask that you could conclusively 
prove Murchison's guilt?" 

Ames met the old jurist's keen eyes. 
He could not penetrate them. Ames 
lips thinned. "No," he said. "I can't 
be sure. I can only hope. I still need 
facts. Facts, facts—" he leaned for- 
ward in his ^mif washing iis fist i» 
his palm, hfs voice intense and low— 
"facts like links in a chain around 
Murchison." 

"And if you're wrong?" asked the 
judge quietly, peering at Ames from 
under his heavy brows. He waited, 
then added, "I have lived here a long 
time, Ames. I have devoted my life 
to tllS tanfr^!*' 

"L»wl"* Atoes aaed otit, getting up 
s$ril%. Thae was aupr in bis. voice 
rww. He- advanced to the desk be- 
hind which the judge sat. "I'm get- 
ting tired of the law!" Ames ground 
out contemptuously. "What is law in 
a case like this? What kind of law is 
it that aUows the guilty to use it as a 
cloak? The law should be impartial 
— if it can't help the innocent to hell 
with it! I'll get around it. I'll monkey 
iKjlb i»— " 

"Yes?" 

It wasn't the mildness witft wMjh 
the old man had spoken that stopped 
Ames short. Rather it was an aware- 
ness that his words had taken hold 
somehow. There was a different look 
in those wise old eyes. It was gone 
by the time the judge spoks, bat what- 
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ever subtle difference had been ex- 
pressed there now lay, transformed as 
it were, in his manner. He sounded 
ironically calm and judicial. 

"According to the law none of the 
things you ask can be done. Why? 
Because you are not concerned. What 
protection would an accused man have 
if anyone was free to tamper with the 
facts, t>>e details, the tiabricQlhis case? 
Even as the accused man's lawyer you 
could not do these things. The law 
is very clear on such matters — " a 
cloud of cigar smoke obscured what 
had been very like a twinkle in his 
eyes — "as it is on most matters. It 
has been my experience — and I'm sure 
you have at some time shared that ex- 
perience — that i{ remains clear, al- 
■fiioii^ BHe?s view of it may become 
distorted through various factors." 

He sighed, then resumed, "Emotion, 
for instance," and shook his head. "Or 
loss of perspective from too great at- 
tention to the foreground — the details, 
you might say, or the — ah — facts. But 
the law is clear. It says that only the 
accused, or persons sharing in the ac- 
pasation, such as material vritnesses, 

mf mm,' *o ftm lam im- tte Wrf sf 
hSpym want . ; H« {Mused. ^fteu 
understand?" 

Ames, tensely attentive, had stood 
quietly listening to the old man. Judge 
Averill was saying something to him 
that was buried in his legalistic man- 
ner. It seemed to be emerging. 

"But how?" Ames asked presently. 

"How?" Averill repeated. He 
shrugged. "You, the scholar Ames, 
old backwoods |Udge how?" 

tJE DIPPED his cigar gently into 
an ashtray and began to putter 
around his desk, glancing at Ames once 
» or twice. Ames' face was flushed, his 
eyes directed at the floor, his fists 
cliMebedi Wbm Sna% Awes loftked 



up and started for the door, the jud|B. 
rose and motioned him to wait. The 
hand that motioned held a thick, gray^ 
covered, paper-bound volume. He 
came up to Ames and showed it to 
him, though .'^mes knew what it was. 

"The May issue of the Law Review," 
said Averill quietly. "It just came to- 
day." He smiled ruefully. "Not ai 
late as usual. The law moves slowly 
its wonders to perform." Ho thumbed 
through the pages and opened it and 
held it out to Ames. 

Ames took it and read: RECENT 
ENACTMENTS; REGULATIONS; 
JUDGMENTS: FROM THE IN- 
TERPLANETARY COLONIAL 
COUNCIL. Ames glanced down the 
index to where, next to GHORT 
GROUP, a pencil had made a check. 
He read: 
". . . and where a crime has been 
committed and proven to the satis- 
jaction oj the state, and where 
such crime does cause the heirs 
and assignees oj the estate to suj- 
jer ■monetary, property or real 
losses, or loss oj services which 
heirs and assignees 'would not, to 

sVffereS eUker in '(he iu'e cOWse 
oj events or had the crime not 
been committed, then such heirs, 
assignees, and such parties listed 
and enumerated under Sec. 4551, 
Para. 12 oj this enactment, shall 
have recourse to law both jor resti- 
tution and jor penalty judgment, 
and that all state claims to jor- 
jeiture of estate rights as enumer- 
ated under Sec, 23 oj the CelottbU 
Pinal Code, shaU be waived and 
deemed as transjerred to suck 
heirs and assignees. Para. IS: 
All statements, judgments, etc., 
listed under Para. oj the jore- 
going shall also apply to heirs and 
assignees oj duly contracted part- 
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nerships, where such partnerships 
have been established by law. 
Para. 19: Sec. 4; si shall be in ef- 
fect from the date hereinafter in- 
scribed: APRIL 1;, midnight. 
Colonial Central Time. Para. 20; 
all claims arising. . . ." 
Awes lookfd up ai«i fesaid % dttft- 
CTilt to JiiiW fta ppertwwJ vtf ame 
steady. He stated at Judge Averill 
Incteditfously. The legalistic rfga- 
maroie of the language was astonish- 
ingly transparent, involved as it 
might have been to a layman. For a 
moment he could not speak, and then 
a fierce, quiet exultation seized him. 

"In other words," he said softly, "if 
Buclc Wylie Is convicted of Scotty's 
murder, then Murchison, as the 
partner of Scotty, not only ialiertts 
everything he and Scotty mvued— bat 
he can then claim a penalty Judgment 
against everything Buck Wylie 
owned!" 

Judge Averill nodded. "Evidently 
the Council felt the need for an exten- 
sion of liability laws for the colonies 
here. There's been some agitation for 
this kind of thing ever since it was 
successfully tried in the Spanish Mo- 
tanga mandstei" He was -watching 
.toes as he weat oa casually. "It re- 
duced the type of premeditated crime 
BwmoB aiuoug — " 

"But it's the May issue," Ames said, 
puzzled, "and today is July 28th." He 
nodded quickly to forestall Averill. 
"I know it gets here late, but the law 
itself — that was passed on April ISth." 
He had become conscious of Averill 
watching him. "Why didn't you know 
this before?" Ames asked. "Wastft 
it ethergraphed . . , pitUlshesJ , . .' 
He broke off. 

The beginning of an expression was 
forming on the judge's face. "The law 
is clear on that, too. The Council 
eilwrgraphs its news laws and regyla- 



tions to the colonies affected — in this 
case the entire Ghort Group received 
it — and it must then be published in 
every local newspaper." 

"I know that. Why do you repeat 
it?" 

"To show you that we both know it." 

Ames questiened: "And?" 

The expression was more evident 
now. "You won't have to bother check- 
ing it," Averill said. "I have already, 
without fuss, checked it myself. Mur- 
chison's Twin-Sm nefet published the 
new law." 

Ames let his breath out with a soft 
noise. 

"Yes," Judge Averill nodded, his face 
stern and bitter. "When I read this 
in the Rfivisw today, I, tosj, decided it 
#:^lj4jed a good deal. It seems to me 
tiat Murchison is undoubtedly gui!^. 
But prosecution for not publishing this 
law would cost him a small fine . . . 
where," he nodded again, grimly, "it 
would appear that true justice calls for 
a ffeater pKaJ#," 

TN THE silence Ames worked his 
hands over his face, rubbing his 
cheeks until they were red. "Then 
we both know it," he said. "Qkh" 
elusive inner knowledge — " 
"And no proof." 

"No proof!" Ames spat out. But 
he said no more. His temper, rare to 
him, hampered his thinking; he was 
unused to coping with it. He let him- 
self settle to comparative calm, stand- 
ing there before Averill and saying 
nothing, but all the whilfr his mind 
feverfek wtth activity. Then he leaned 
over the desk, picked up a pencil and 
a sheet of paper. 

"There are two things you can do for 
me, Judge," he Mid as he wrote, and 
added: "Both 

"Yes?" 
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code to the I.P. and the Bureau of 
Ciaims." 

"What for?" 

"For facts," Ames said. "Facts, 
facts . . ." He kept writing for a 
minute or two more. When he fia» 
isiied he scanned the paper and handed 
it to Judge Averill. 

The judge read what Ames had writ- 
ten and looked at Ames with a be- 
mused, puzzled expression. 

"I'll get whatever else I need," Ames 
said, not offering to e:^in. "Will you 
do it?" 

"&s." 

"Good. And the rest of it—" Ames 
grinned horribly— "will 1)6' stiic%- le- 
gal, too. Gooiia^t'' 

A quarter of an hour later Ames was 
at a bar in the center of town. He 
spoke to no one and leaned against the 
bar, gulping down one drink after an- 
other. The buzz of conversation was 
all around him and he fought off the 
dizzying effects of the drink and the 
bwJaAe occasioned by the Bmecas- 
tmmd dkt and the noise and Basic, 
They were still talking about Miller, 
atid, is kaeir, they Were watcMng him. 
He stayed at the bar perhaps twenty 
minutes, then paid for his drinks and 
walked with only partially feigned un- 
steadiness to the street and went into 
another bar on the corner. 

Here he repeated the process, drink- 
ing a little slower and taken to studying 
the gtaWi occasswatty mwahliag to 
Wrrtself. He seemed qt&e drunk by- 
then and he knew he was well noticedi 
When he called for his fourth tfTink, 
the bartender hesitated. 

"Think you ought to, Mr. Ames?" 

Ames looked up at him, bleary-eyed. 
"Whazzat?" he demanded, thickly. 
"Want another drink. Got to have 
another drink. Make me foipt whole 
damn business, maybe." 

The bartender, a kind-facs d old man, 



looked around then leaned over towards 
Ames. "Maybe you're — " he hesi- 
tated, started again. "Don't take of- 
fense, Mr. Ames — no offense meant — 
but maybe you're taking the whole 
thing too hard." 

"T»kin' what hard?" Ames asked. 
''Think I care I was kicked out of 
my first case? Don't give a damn!" 
he said belligerently. He grew more 
confidential in manner but his voice 
was too loud as he said: "Got to forget 
somethin' else." He put a finger across 
his lips. "Shhhh," he said slyly. "I 
know something could land the whole 
gang of 'em inna calaboose. Whole 
gang, especially Marchison. But 
don't—" 

The bartender, aware ol Uie laaay 
curious glances now fixed on AnJes, 
tried to stop him. "Now, Mr. Ames — " 

"Don't innerupt," Ames said with 
annoyance, seemingly oblivious of the 
attention he had attracted from the 
moment he bad entered, and which was 
now obvious to everyone near him. 
"I'm not goin' do anything 'bout it. 
Let 'em all stew. Let Muh^sob get 
away—" 

"Mr. Ames, fdie^©^* 

"Am I gonna get my drinl: or not?" 
Ames cried, pounding the bar. "No?" 
He answered his own question and 
threw a bill on the bar then turned 
and walked out, declaring loudly: "Go 
t'nother place where they don't in- 
n«suptv' 

HALF staggered out in the 
street, wandered a few feet down 
the block, spun ajronftd fotd ms0it 
himself before he fell, and seeMfn^y 
unaware that he had described a circle 
and was heading back in the direction 
from which he had come, re-entered the 
same bar. He walked back to the bar- 
tender he had left a few moments be- 
fore and greeted him with open atm 
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and a fuzzy smile. 

"H'lo, Pop!" he declaimed. ''Le's 
have a drink. Just walked out of a bar 
'cause wouldn't lemme have a HI 
drink." He put down a crumpled bill, 
and ignoring the bartender completely, 
put his arm around a small man who 
stood at the bar. "Have a drink with 
me, stranger," he smiled loosely, "and 
I'll tell you a story'll raise your hair." 
He winked. "Got a fine story 'bout 
Murchison and Buck WyUe and Far- 
ley. Got whole thing worked out up 
here — " He tapped his temple and 
winced. "Ow! No good. Hurts a 
lil." He smiled again, then immedi- 
atelly glowered at the bartender who 
hadn't moved. "Well? Gonna have 
trarfjle with' joo too?" 

"I'm sorry, "Mr. Ajnes. I can't serve 
you." 

"Why not?" Ames shouted. 

The bartender started coming out 
from behind the bar. Ames saw him 
coming and backed away uncertainly. 
A crowd had gathered around him 
when he came back and now he faced 

them. 

"Ren's and Romans!" Ames cried. 
•'tm'm all my witnes,-iesj MunsJii- 
«on's arranged to have me hi'cketJ oat 
of every bar inna town because te 
hates me ! And why does he hate me?" 
he demanded, pointing a long arm at 
the bartender that kept the old man 
away effectively. " 'Cause he knows I 
got somethin' on him — and not only 
him — " he swept his arm out eloquently 
—"but FarlQ' and Wylie tool Got 'em 

Tte lartender had quickly wov^d ia 
under Afnes arm and gripped his long 
frame. With efiicient, praetieed moye- 
ments he began pushing Ames out. 
There were cries from the crowd to 
let Ames stay but the bartender took 
Ames, unresisting but still declaming, 
to the door. He led him to the street 



and walked him to the curb. 

"Son," he said gently, wheezing a 
little, "you're going to be a sorry lad 
in the morning. If you ever had a 
chance of getting another case in this 
town, you're losing it tonight. Now 
why don't you go home and sleep it 
oS f " He shook his head .ssdJyb "You're 
a gnoA lad. I don't like to see—" 

Ames disengaged himself grandly, 
aware that his audience had followed 
him to the door. "Unhand me ! " .^mcs 
shouted. "I'm going home but I'll be 
back! Gonna make out papers and 
sue you for a million! Two million!" 
And he turned and staggered down the 
street, singing. . . . 

He was a good deal steadier when 
he waJk«d the simm. m his house 
but his face way. gfeen atttf hfs eyes half 
closed. He went into the bathroom 
and stuck a finger down his throat. 
He retched again and again, then went 
to the kitchen. He mixed a concoction 
of egg and milk and tobasco which he 
used to wash down two grains of the 
Mercurian headache patent medicine. 
Nixxir. Finally, alternately beleMng 
and sighing, he retired to his study. 

He sat for mojce than bsm audying 
the diagrammatic sheet he had made up 
earlier that evening and he was asleep 
on his feet when he wandered wearily 
to bed. Five minutes later he was 
back, fumbling with his thick MacDou- 
gaVs Interplanetary Torts and Laws, 
He thumbed through the pages until 
he found something that pleased him, 
then went baek to bed. 

■'J^aiRB m& a huge bell in the cen- 
ter of Ames brain and someone 
was beating it with a stone hammer, 
standing with both feet on Ames eyes. 
When Ames finally opened his eyes he 
saw that there wasn't any man and 
he decided that someone was ringing 
the bell <Joi»nslairs. He glanced at his 
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bedside dock, saw it indicated eleven 
o'clock, and checked on it by opening 
his eyes wider to see if there was day- 
light. There was. 

He wrapped a robe around his shiv- 
ering frody and went down. He opened 
the door to admit Sour Tom and let 
in enough sunlight to warm and blind 
himself. 

"I tliought you were dead," Tom 
said. 

"I'd be belter off," Ames moaned. 
"Come tn." 

He led the way back to the kitclien 
and immediately busied himself with 
making coffee. While he v/aited for it 
he took another dose of Nixxir. Tom 
watched him. He hadn't said a word 
from the moment he had come in. 

When Ames felt his voice return he 
asked: "How is she?" 

"Fine," Tom nodded. "Wish I 
could say the- same for you." 

"What's the matter?" 

"You don't know?" 

Ames sighed. "All right." 

"What made you do it?" 

&SOB& icouatefiea: '*What do you' 
think?" 

"I ain't sure." 

Ames almost smiled. "Then you 
haven't given me up?" 

"J^ot until t h«af you out." 

"Thanks," Ames said gratefuHja. He 
shook himself, then poured coflw for 
himself and Tom. He sat down across 
the small table from Tom and said, 
"Tell me what you heard. Every- 
thing." 

Toin sipped his coffee before he 
spoke: "I heard it all over the place. 
You went on a binge. Shot your mouth 
off savin' you had enough on Wylie and 
Farley and especially Murchison to 
hang the lot of 'em." There was a 
question in his voice the way lie said it, 

"That's right," said Ames. "What 
do they think? People, 1 mean " 



"ThQf say you're iinished. They 
don't like to see someone goin' around 
talkin' mighty because he's been 
throwed out of a case he didn't have no 
business bein' in in the first place." 

Ames nodded in obvious satisfaction. 
He finished his coffee and replenished 
boih cups. Then be said, "Goo4. Any- 
thing else?" 

Tom studied him before he an- 
swered. There was a new expression 
in his voice, a new life, as he said, 
"There's talk that Miirditei malx 
like what you're sayin' about him." 
After a pause, while Ames drxink, he 
said quietly, "That's the way you want 
it?" 

"Yeah," Ames grimier'. 'Want to 
help me?" 

"Hank Miller was a good friend of 
mine." 

The name erased Ames' smile. "I'm 

^XSa diiftklag agai)a^" iw tsUi, 
"la the ndddle of the day?" 
'Day or night, it's all the same. I've 

got to keep at it until I g°t what I'm 
after. You think I enjoy p tiijg Nix- 
xirf" 

Tom's forehead creased. "All right," 
he nodded, "But every other rmmd Is 
on me." 

The two men exchanged grins. 

AN hour later Ames was telling a 
wizened little miners "I'm not jus' 

standin' here making up stwies, I'm 
givin' you fax. Fax. I know, my 
friend, I know." 

They were in one of the numerous 
bars that were like v.'eeds in the vicinity 
of the blastport. At this time of day 
the bars were deserted, but the few 
bangeis-on there listened to Ames at- 
tentively. Tom, in a seeming state of 
half-stupor, bent an elbow beside Ames 
and listened too. Like him, Ames ap- 
peared to be more than well oiled. 

'And v/hat's this you know?" asked 



the miner, eyes *ttfc tatetftt, 

"Ah," Ames mdlei wystei&msly. 
"If I tell yoB «s«Jj{Wag I Icnow, you'll 
know everyftfag ymi know and every- 
thing I know, so you'll know more 
than me, right? But I got enough on 
Wylie and ole Murch — " and he 
winked his incessant, wise wink. 

From that bar Ames and Sour Tom 
WIHliiKrt to another, a third, a fourth. 
.J8' ttA Ames grew more loquacious 
and i)»««ativ«j bis storisa mow vague 
and Ms hints «SldSr. By tttret <fclA, 
after the arrival of a double shipment 
of orium and a hired mining crew, his 
audience was a sizable one. But shortly 
after three, in the 4fth Jar, fUm stories 
came to an end. 

Two men came in to the Idle Hour. 
One was a head taller than the other, 
but fetth were broad and muscular and 
iBfh wore gunbelts slung low from 
their hips to slipJllBlWM fert» A^ui/* 
shields. The smaller of the ttvo walked 
directly up to Ames and touched his 
arm. 

"Your name Terwilliger Ames?" 

Ames looked up startled. "Yeah," 
he admitted belhgerently. 

"¥ou're under arrest." 

"What?" Ames exploded. He stood 
ap l» ML fe«^ ftnd towered over 
ttiB Ssort Aeps^. «|ae? ^^Tiaffor?" 
Suddenly he looked crafty. "Got a 
warrant?" he demanded. "Lessee the 
warrant I " 

The deputy iished out a stiff, folded 
paper and waved it under Ames nose. 
"Straight from Judge Averill, signed 
and sealed, and you're goin' to be de- 
livered. Yoa better come -without no 

Surptfetegly eSBugh, Ames made no 
trouH*. He SrfbmWed meekly and 
went out to where a large vehicle with 
wired windows awaited him. If any- 
OW had intercepted the satisfied smile 
which Ames darted at Tom, it would 



have .su^is'&ed them men more. As ,it 

■was, Tom waved a forlorn faresweD aaJ 
drifted out of the bar. 

Everything was ready when Ames 
was brought in to the courthouse, even 
to the expectant crowd that greeted 
his arrival outside. Judge Averill was 
on the bench, locked in consultation 
with Farley. Murchison, his face stiff 
with righteaus anger, watched Ames 
walk up to the bendi. Whitley, the 
CoJboW. Mm^, smm oat «| * Msi 
tsffite. Mtfsi of m t&mtmtti wai 
empty — attendants were jxBffid al the 
doors — but there were mote than a 
dozen men in the first two rows. Ames 
recognized some of them as having 
formed part of his audiences the night 
before and that afternoon. 

He hardly listened to the C.A.'s 
short address to the Court, in which 
he presented the State's plea. He paid 
Im ajeniio* teHwiaei Whitley msm- 
awned, oite after anoftet, to testify to 
what they had heard Ames say, a pro- 
cession halted by Judge Averill after 
the fourth witness. Farley's speech, 
in which he alternately pleaded for his 
client, Wylie, and for himself, was by 
far the most interesting. 

Thickly larded with sarcasm, Far- 
ley's speech ended, ". . . and if indeed 
this drunken oracle knows anything 
pertafaK^ ttt ite gggg^ ftien on bdialf 
of my dfcit 1 f6(f it Is Wy duty to 
have Mr. Ames incarcerated and held 
as a material witness until such time 
as he can testify under oath before 
this Court." 

Judge Averill nodded. "The Court 
agrees with the Colonial Attorney and 
Mr. Farley and finds evidence suffi- 
mmii to warrant proposed action. 
However," and he scratched his^ chin 
meditatively, "may I ask you, Mr. 
Farley, whether you believe Mr. Atom 
actually has any testimtHiy worthy of 
this Cmirt's consideration?" 
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Farley sneered. -"I view his rcffiarlcs 
with the utmost contempt." 

"The Court agrees with you, Mr. 
Farley. Motion to hold defendant as 
material witness granted." The judge 
made a notation on some of the papers 
spread before him, then looked up. 
"However, in view of counsel's opin- 
ion oJ the defendant's worth as a wit- 
ness, the Court holds him in bail of five 
dollars and cautioiis — " 

'■Five dollars!" Mutchison burst out 
wrathfully. '•'Why, that's—" 

T UDGE AVERILL rapped his gavel 
J once. " — and cautions him to si- 
lence on pain of being srrgi^jsd for 
contempt of court." 

Farley, scarcely able to contain 
hmself, gulped: "If it please the Court, 
coun-scl submits that Mr. Ames' further 
liberty might prejudice my client's case 
beyond repair—" 

"The Court has already cautitmed 
him, Mr. Farley." 

'"But, your Honor, he has already 
said enough!" 

"The Court has entered Mm as a 
material witness." 

"Yoi?r ijoj}or, his fetm^do^ em- 
cerning Mr. Murchison and no^self 
certainly merit some protection from 
this Coort F 

''Are you proposing a separate ac- 
tion, Mr. Farley?" 

"If it please the Court, yes." 

Judge Averill thought a moment, 
then said; "Decision reserved." 

Parley's face had long since turned 
crimson. Now it threatened to become 
violet. "But, your Honor," he .".plut- 
tered, "a bail of five dollars — fivn dot- 
hrs — is hardly . . . hardly . . ." 

The judge leaned over and surveyed 
Farley with impartial curiosity. "Come, 
come, ilr. Farley. You said yourself 
you had contemjjt for his value as 
witness. Surely you don't CQiffiider 



five dollars too high an estimate of 
your contempt?" 

Farley tried to gather himself to- 
gether. He glanced at Whitley, who 
stood by rigidly, and at Murchison, 
whose face was queerly blown up. His 
lips worked a little and he seemed to 
be undergoing some internal process 
that pained him. A new light was be- 
ginning to show in his it ^mm 
through his bewilderment. For a mo- 
ment he seemed on the verge of plung- 
ing ahead but he stopped, looking from 
the judge to Ames. In his stead, C. A. 
Whitley came tomaid, officious and 
flustered. 

"Your Honor, the State moves to 
increase bail to fifty thousand dollars." 
He paled before Averill's sharp scru- 
tiny. "The Sfete bases Its claim on 
Mr. Ames' reputation." 

"Mr. Ames' reputation is well known 
to the Court," said Averill, slowly. 
"Petition denied. This Court stands 
adjourned." He rose from the bench 
and motioned to Ames. "Mr. Ames, 
I want to see you in my chamtiers, if 
you please." 

Ames nodded respectfully and 
waited until, the judge ha^ l«Et .Sis 
courtroom. Bfe took in the stteilt eiM- 
sternation Averill had left behind him. 
Whitley and Farley and Murchison 
were still regarding Ames, as if they 
expected their combined examination 
would yield the answer. With no ex- 
pression, Ames picked his path fhttsugh 
them and followed j^verill. 

The judge was leaning against a 
df^t He had taken off his robes and 
was in the act of choosing a cigar from 
a case on the desk when Ames came in. 
He glanced at Ames and rolled the 
cigar in his fingers. "You're a remark- 
able young man, .\mes," he said dryly, 
pleased. 

"Thank you, sir. You understood, 
al Gotirsffl* 
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"Of course I understood." 

"But, but — " Ames funiMed uncer- 
tainly, "you're worried?" 

"Yes, I am," said Averill. He lit 
the dfeaj, regarded it. Tm winM 
about what tliey may do. We <^'^ 
fuel tbem, you know." 

Ames nodded. "I never hoped to be 
able to fool them. I'm playing my 
hand open — so open that it would 
take—" 

Averill interrupted impatiently. 
"-Vmi sM hold to your thesis that 
Jlmdjigon won't use force? That he 
■vA |d«y ymt ^m, »atcliiag witsJ" 
He Ehiffed at the expressim on Aat**' 
face. "Surprised that I'm mm of 
your strategy, young man? Cbme now, 
it's obvious enough. You succeeded 
in getting yourself held as a material 
witness, but you went about it in 
an astonishingly direct way. Why 
shouldn't you have assumed Murchi- 
son would shut you up with a bullet? 
Why assume he would go to the trou- 
ble of having yo« atrajgaed?" 

"Btit Mn't yoli thini of tTiat last 
night?" Ames countered. "I take little 
credit for my success in your Court, 
sir. You practically told me exactly 
what to do." 

"I'm reconsidering, Ames. I didn't 
like the way they looked at you out 
there. I think Murchison is growing 
tired of the game. It's becoming too 
dangerous for him. He's the kind of 
gambler who doesn't fte gsjss 

unless the dice ate Ws." 

Ames looked perplexed. "Granted, 
then. I assume he will use force, 
sooner or later, but only when he's 
sure he's lost. What wouiil ym ad- 
vise me to do? Quit?" 

"Why not?" 

"Why not?" Ames echoed. "What 
dwBt flat little talk <» justjee I m- 
}<mi»f'wsSkf What alKitft JW tdl- 



"Words, words," said Averill. "Your 
life's at stake, Ames. Ifs a hig xlakt 
to gamble with." 

Araeg said slowly; "I won't quit." 

'^pHS judge nodded, inhaled and 
blew out a thick cloud of smote 
He allowed a smile t« grow M hk faw 
until its wattnth had changed him am'- 
pletely from the man he had seemed 
a moment before. He went to Ames 
and put a hand on his shoulder. 

"I'm glad," he said soberly. "I 
didn't want you to think that perhaps 
I was pushing you into something you 
.attdtt't fully understand. It's been a 
ya» sntil now, but that's over with. 
Sooner or later, as you say, you'll have 
to stop being a clever lawyer long 
enough to slug it out— isn't that the 
expression? — with them. As long as 
you know it, I'm not afraid for you." 

He returned to the desk and picked 
up several papers. "I've had these 
for several hours," he said, offering 
them to Ames. "I think they aaswr 
yonr questions rather fully." 

Ames hastily took ti« official a». 
roon sheets. They were mmms 
the I.P. and the Bureau of CWnis. 
Above the jumbled letters of thiir cofie 
the judge had carefully letteid a 
translation of each. 

The I.P. message read: 

PKOM ; I.P. REGIONAL HQ, 41ST GRP. CHURCH'S 

PLANET. 7-29 
TO: REGIONAL MAGIS. B.P. AVERILL. MlBA- 

BELLO CITY. 
HE : INQUIRY VIZ P. MURCHISON. MIRABELIO 

aTY AND/OR PARTIES CONNECTED WITH 

MIRABELLO CITY TWIN-SUN DATED 7-28 

ADVISE P. MURCHISON, PUBLISHER MIRABEL- 
LO CITY TWIN-SUN MADE INQUIRIES AT CEN- 
TRAL LP. HQ, MARCH 8 CONCERNING CRIMI- 
n&L KECOED BRUCE (BUCK) WYLIE, PULL 
JSI»BJIA^I0N AND DATA FURNISHED MUR- 
CHISON ON MARCH II, AUTHORITY ICC, PUB- 
LIC SERVICE REGULATION, SEC. 122, 

The message from the Bureau of 
Claims read,; 
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TO: REGTONAt MAGIS. B.P. AVEBILL. MIHA- 

BEI.LO CITY 
RE : INQUIRY V!Z BRUCE WYLIK. SCOTT PUR- 
DOH JOINT OWNERSHIP FILES, NEW CLAIM 
DIVISION, COVERING ONE YEAR, FROM 7-28 

THIS PAOT PES. R JOINT CLAIM BNTERBD BY 
RRCCB WYLIE AND SCOTT PDllDOM IN PULL 
AND EQUAL PARTNERSHIP, LEGALLY EN- 
TERED. SEALED AND SWORN RY PROXIES 
HERE : HAYES AND HAYES, ATTORNEYS. SE- 
CRET CiaUSE INVOKED BY BOTH, LOCATION 
CANNOT BE PUBLISHED UNTIL AUG, 5 UN- 
DEB AUTHOHITy ICC .CLAIMS KEG. SBC- 42, 
ALLDWINB B* WONIHS' iJI»!Kni ESBIiWa' 
TION. 

WAWING; THIS COMMUNICATION SECRET 
IIWJiESS LEGAL EXCEPTION GRANTED OR UN- 
DERTAKEN BY COMPETENT AUTHORITY, ICC 
PENAL CODE, SEC- 370. FOR PREMATURE 
PUBLICATION RIGHTS APPLY ABOVE. 

-'\mes carefully folded both sheets 
and returned them to Averill, His 
face was flushed and eager. He kept 
his voice restraiwd «Sth same diffi- 
culty. 

'lOm. it," he said. "It proves 
ma iMHgs t suspected. It tells aie 
that Murchison knew about Buck Wy- 
lie's past as far back as March Mth 
but kept it to himself for four month.^. 
More important, it confirms my idea 
that Buck and Scotty were partners 
and have been since February 5th." 
He paused. "What's this about a se- 
cret clause and six months «f private 
e35)loitation?" 

*lt»« s pfgi^im usually 
Javeted vrhttti nflners stake out a pew 
claim. It they had to publish the 
whereabouts of their claim immedi- 
ately, it would produce a staking rush. 
This gives them a chance to get set up 
properly before the territory is 
swamped." 

"I see. Is six months the maximum 
secrecy allowed?" 

"Since Section 42 was passed five 
yxucs agov" 

"And before that? I mean, how Is 
it Scotty Purdom was allowed to keep 
Ms Silver Spoon a secret claim for so 
many years?" 

"You see what happened to Scotty. 
That's why the law was passed; secrecy 
invited assassioafioii i»a ofteio — ^- 



actly what Wylie is being charged with. 
Naturally, however, all claims filed be- 
fore the law was passed do not come 
under its jurisdiction except by volun- 
tary petition, which Scotty avoided 
like a plague." 

Ames nodded thoughtfully. 

Judge Averill picked up the other 
sheets be had taken and handed them 
to Ames, 

"You wanted these?" 

Ames took the papers and read them 
quickly. They were court orders ad- 
dressed specifically to one Sam Kaine, 
Colonial Sheriff in Rheykavike, a 
smaller city several hundred miles from 
Mirabello City. There were three of 
them; one for the seizure and examina- 
tion of Hank Miller's records, one for 
Murchison's private files and effects, 
one allowing Ames access and examina- 
tion of the impounded Spoon Special 
and Hellcat. The petitioner for these 
rights was listed as Terwilliger Ames, 
materia! witness in the case of State vs. 
Wylie. 

Ames picked up a pen and added a 
notation including the impounding and 
examination of Buck Wylie's Gaucho. 
He showed it to the judge and handed 
him the pen. Averill signed under- 
oeath. sBe walehied. -Araes jnket th£ 
papers. 

"Ames," he said quietly, "I dont 
really know what you're doing. I hawe 
a great respect for you, but I think you 
still have one valuable lesson to learn 
— -that somewhere you must stop work- 
ing with paper and start working with 
human beings. It's quite a different 
thing." He hesitated, then added: "I 
do know this — the instant you put this 
authority into action, you serve notice 
on Murchison that you're ia this to 
the end. Good luck." 

Ames took the proffered hand. "I'm 
glad you didn't add goodbye," he said, 
£zid grinfted. 
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VIII 

WAS several niinufes fwa 
night when the two official cars sped 
up to the Twin-Sun building and ground 
to a halt. Colonial Sheriff Kaine, 
Ames and three deputies got out of the 
first car. From the second four more 
men alighted, two of whom stayed be- 
hind outside while the rest swiftly en- 
tKed ibe building. Downstairs the 
presses were rolling with noi.sy thunder. 

The men inove4 with, suteness, sa- 
swBring BO questions affSf Kaine 
served tlie managing editor with the 
COTirt order. They entered Murchi- 
son's private office and emptied the 
files. Other deputies confiscated a du- 
plicate file of the Twin-Sun. One of 
Kaine's men, a bony-fingered, thin fel- 
low, worked on Murchison's safe until 
it opened under his smooth touch. 
Ames and KMne st-sod bjr, checking 
everythitig tsteis flm lali hati Iw^ai 
carefully planned. 

The phone jangled and Kaine picked 
it up. 

"Sheriff Kaine speaking." His face 
tightened. "Sorry, Murchison; court 
order. . . Averill . . . Today . . .Yes 
. . . Yes . . . You were served, were- 
n't you? . . . That's your funeral. 

He replaced the phone and continued 
with 'Ms ichecking. 

Ames tsk«d, "V«r men have trou- 
ble at Murcttison's home?" 

"Some. He refused to open his safe. 
They threatened to blast." 

Fifteen minutes later when they were 
ready to leave, Kaine picked up the 
phone, spoke into it. He waited, curs- 
ing — Ames caught a reference to his 
distaste for the hopelessly antiquated 
teleRhsne on hopelessly antiquated 
Mirabello — then spoke his name. He 
listened a moment and hung up. To 
Ames he said, "It went all right at 
Miller's. They'll bring bis papers in 



soon. Nobody tried to interfere." 

At Standish Port, Smf Tcan ftm 
wafting. He had come in from tlie 
'Wylie arrando where deputies had 
cracked the Gaucho's Berry gauge with 
official keys and copied her listings. 
Tom had brought a copy, which he 
gave to Kaine. The party took the 
official gyro and left the Wastport. It 
was just past one. 

By three o'clock they were in the 
government sheds near Mayville. The 
laiWi steiao-we4 faem of the Spom 
Special and the Betkat rested side ty 
side on their vehicular laimcMag 
blocks, two ships of seven or eight im>- 
pounded by the government for one 
reason or another. The great sheds 
with their lofty, arching roofs were 
dark and filled with vast echoes and the 
men who moved on the stone floors 
seemed like so many preoccupied ants. 

They had trained great lights on both 
vessels. lasWs essh tjyo-iaan ttSiKts 
of specialists woffeed' on the Berry 
gauges with their nitro keys. The work 
was tedious and pain.5taking, and every 
bit of it was carefully and officially 
photographed on a continuous film. 
When the gauges were removed, their 
listings were slowly unwound before 
the cameras as part of the record. 
Other men stoo<i hy ropyivs the U-St- 
ings and by the time the raw- film was 
sealed in cans, the operations completej 
these men had delivered their copies 
to Sheriff Kaine. 

From there Ames retired to a gov- 
ernment office. Kaine and several 
clerks were with him, working through 
the night. Papers filled with calcula- 
tions spread over desks and voices 
spoke quietly, comparing figures as 
they were passed to Ames. The hours 
passed and the shaded lights paled be- 
fore the oncoming dawn, and still 
Ames worked on tirelessly, his voice 
rising now and again above the others 
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dewn, padhg room vMi lojig 

streamers of papers in his hands, his 
brow furrowed. He fought off fatigue 
until his eyes were red-streaked slits 
in a mask of weariness. 

Once Kaine stopped him. He had a 
flask of whiskey and a paper cup. 
"Better ease up, Ames," he yawned. 

Ames shook Ms head. "Never touch 
the stuff," he said. 

Sheriff Kaine, in the act of yawning, 
almost choked. His mouth sagged and 
he stared at Ames. It wasn't until a 
minute or so later, when Ames realized 
that the sheriff had undoubtedly heard 
of his two enormous drinking bouts, 
that he laughed at the sheriff's expres- 
sion. Then he sat down on one of the 
desks sbA i^t^d Miigb to drink 
some of the cotse "Toim had brought in 
for everyone. . . . 

ppVEN the drawn blinds were finally 
ineffective against the sun. The 
night's vigil showed in the worn faces 
of the men around Ames. He himself 
was finally running down. His head 
was a spinning mass of bits of informa- 
tion, shooting live .sparks that were 
dates, ratios, mileages, through his 
body. At half-past eight he gave up. 
He sat down. 

"Finished?" Kaine asked when one 
of his men roused him. 

Ames shook his head. "No. I left 
a lot of my notes at home and I can't 
go on without them. But I'm through 
here. I can't thank you enough. Sher- 
iff." 

Kaine; nilcd sleepily. "If I can ^ 
home now, that's thanks enough. I'll 
see that everything's filed according to 
the book." 

And so it was that Ames and Sour 
Tom were escorted to the gyro that had 
brought them to MayvJlle and txiok off 



!fer Stt«fc6«to Ciiy. Whm Jwes. got 
SiWie and walked down the dus^ road 
to his house, he leaned on Tom, unable 
to keep his eyes open. Tom kept shak- 
ing him, imploring him to walk straight. 

"For your own sake," he pleaded. 
"These neighbors o' yourn keep seein' 
you stagger around day after day and 
your reputation ain't goin' — " 

He stopped speaking in silent won- 
der. He had never heard a walking 
man .snore. And Ames was snonng« 
deep and rhythmically, as he stnmtted 
on. "I seen everything now," Tom 
whispered to himself. He took Ames 
in and undressed him and sat down to 
sleep in a chair. 

When Tom woke he found the bed 
empty. He started to jump from the 
chair and was stopped by two things; 
flrsti, hjS- samped, aching joints, !^ 
second, the reassuring sound oif .Ames 
pacing downstairs. He became con- 
scious of the ternal smell of strong cof- 
fee, this time mixed with burning food. 
A glance through the shutters told him 
the day had become late afternoon. 

He went downstairs quietly and 
passed by the door to Ames' study 
without being noticed. In the kitchen 
a griddle had long since melted and 
burned cheese and toast, and whatever 
ioffee had been in the old-fashiEoned 
dripolater had disappeared in clouds of 
vapor. He busied himself with new 
sandwiches and coffee. Now and a^n 
he heard Ames tafldng mt loud to him- 
self. 

At length he brought in a tray to the 
study. Ames heard him come in, nod- 
ded absently and appreciatively, and 
continued pacingv 'Tom sat down and 
bit into ojBe 9f fc .sBBftAheg 
and ^pped his cdflee with nbi^ teVA. 
Ames progressed from inattentiveness 
to frowning to looking at Tom and 
ended by sighing. He stopped walking 
in itoat of the tr^ and pick^ up a 
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sandwich. He took a bite and sat 
down, eating voraciously until he had 
cleaned the tray. When he replenished 
his cup of coffee he took notice of Tom 
again. 

"I've got it worked out," he said. 
"It doesn't make sense now, but it will 
because it »ust." 

Tom granted. "What must?" 

«The Hive." 

"What above the Hive?" 

Coffee in hand, Ames unfurled a large 
chart on his desk. It was an official 
mariner's chart of the Forty-First Sys- 
tem Group. There were numerous red 
and blue pencilled lines and markinEfs, 
with figures and notations liberally 
sprinkled in the empty areas. Ames 
began to talk in a low, eager voice about 
navigation, weather rejjorts, gaags 
markings, mileages, asteroid belts, va- 
cuum impact and other matters. His 
fingers kept tracing lines along the 
chart, and no matter where they 
started, they always ended in a small 
area in the upper left of the chart. 
From the moment Ames iirst indicated 
that area, Tom never took his eyes off 
ft, his attentioi} firmly rivtted. Whea 
finally he spoke, Ms face seemed oMer 
and more deeply lined. 

"What're you aimin' to (io?" he 
asked slowly, interrupting. 

"It's plain enough, isn't it?" 

"I ain't heard more'n half of what 
you said. All I hear is you sayin' 
things about the Hive. There's no use 
taJfcin' about the Hiv#k" 

Ames stopped short. 

"No." Icm gastBTsfl wlSi, » liaB4. 
"You can gft flsere easy enough with 
a finger on a chart. Goin' there your- 
self — " He broke off and fixed Ames 
with his eyes. "Or am I makin' a mis- 
take?" he asked. 

"You're right," said Ames. "I'm go- 
ing to the Hive." 
Tom didn't bother answering. He 



jtret frowned a little and shook Ms head 
and remained silent. He was breathing 
audibly now, troubled. 

"Don't you see?" Ames said. "Every 
calculation, every — " 

"I don't see," Tom cut in. "Sup- 
pose you figgered out that you had to 
go to Kingdom Come for an interview 
with poor Hank Miller. ¥011 tUnk 
wantin' to go bad enough could make 
it possible — that and comin' back too?" 
he added. 

"I didn't say I wanted to enter it," 
Ames said. He waited until Tom's 
heavy, sad smile faded. "I just want 
to get close to it." 

"How close?" 

"That depentb." 

"On what?" 

"On lots of things." 

Tom nodded. ^>Things fike Osm 
mileages you been figgerin'. How come 
all these diagrams of yourn end rigjit 
in the Hive, not just close?" 

Ames shrugged and made no an- 
swer. He contemplated his chart with 
a distant air. "You can't talk me out 
of it, Tom," he said presently. "You 
can make it tougher for me this way, 
but I'm going," 

tm t^isi Ma. *a#t s A%t? 
Ktm bm to aav%«B^ 

Ames remained lost in thouglit, flien 
silently began to gather his notes and 
charts. "I'm going," he said quietly. 
He continued putting his tilings to- 
gether and packed them in a small 
bag. Then he took out the Foster IV 
pistol, examined its chambers and stuck 
it in his belt uDd«j iig tooss coat His 
lean, earnest fate was calm. He was 
wondering where he — 

"Tell you somethin'," Tom inter- 
rupted his thoughts. "I really believe 
you're goin' to go there, one way or 
another. Any man's damnfool enough 
to do that needs a body to kwk ott lit 
him. Guess I'm it." 
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Awes turn^ sldfDmys te 1o<ds at 
him. Their grifis iJiet. 

'J^HE Rainbow was aptly named, if 
not for her past glories then for 
tlie bright streaks of rust and corro- 
sion and decay that covered her hull. 
She had once been a privately owned 
yacht, then an auxilliary vessel for Air- 
Itii. mA in the twilight of her 
career she M been a sort of bus for 
a mining cmm»Jt tip^lSictf^ men 
and niateriai let gftifl flitaBGes. She 
had, within the last year, made perhaps 
two short hauls, the more recent of 
these three months before. She was 
ancient and cumbersome and far from 
pretty, but she was spaceworthy and 
the only vessel Ames and Tom could 
lay their hands on quickly, so they 
hired her. Or rather, Ames had hired 
her. Be h'stenedta Tom's objections — 
the rental was more than she would 
have brought in an outrijjit sale . . . 
if they waited a day or two, Tom might 
swing a deal with a friend of his . . . 
in any case, if they seemed less anxious 
and waited — but Ames asked only one 
question: Could she make the trip? 
and when Tom relucantly agreed that 
she probably could, Ames took her. 

The piqparations, fueling, blastpa- 
pers, navigation permit, clearance, slip- 
ping order, took time. It was twa 
o'clock in the morning when the JtaiB- 
bow was ready in her pit, her stubby 
nose pointed to the sky. The word had 
gone round and her departure was not 
unattended. The story of the preced- 
ing night's raids had added to the spec- 
ulation, and when the Standish port 
lights switched on, they disclosed clus- 
ters of skyiarii^ men gathered around 
in a loose circle. Inside the Rainbow 
Tom had settled at the controls, wait- 
ing for the tower's blast signal, fmes, 
a quiet, worn expression on his face, 
sat beidde him. 



A wHn! ^pHE Mied in #k Mwe?. 
Tom's haiid moved affd 

dered as her aft tubes Wie 
dark pit became a well of 'putple and 
orange light. The tubes went on and 
off in rotation, the aft port and star- 
board, the thwartships, the bow, the 
auxilliaries, the emergency, and then 
back to the stern. The alt tubes began 
to roar more loudly and the ship shiv- 
ered in every $tra£e. 

"Hie tower flashed three greens. 
"Givin' way," Tom murmtired, and his 
fingers played on the control board. 
The Rainbow exploded with a short 
series of aft blasts that swiftly blended. 
As if gathering herself or the leap, the 
ship steadied. There was a single flash 
of light, a violet streak shot through 
with brilliant copper, and the Rainbow 
was rocketbwne. She bit into the sky 
like a tting dive. 

Momsttts J«t^ Totjj turned to 
Ames. "She Iik« being up here," he 
sighed. "She's a good old girl. Maybe 
she's got memories." 

An hour later, with the vessel fixed 
on course, Tom switched in her gyro- 
pilot and went to sleep. Ames had 
dropped off almost at the start. He 
lay tilted back in his seat like a drugged 
man. Whatever misgivings he had had, 
whatever troubled visions had flittei 
through his mind, he knevf that at last 
he had committed himself. There was 
no turning back now, no matter what 
the outcome. 

With the coming of morning, the 
golden twin-sunned morning of their 
little corner of the universe, Ames was 
in the galley. They ate and spoke o( 
minor matters. Ames remembered lit- 
tle things th^t had happened to him 
that amused T<Bn and flie older tnan 
was ftdl of anecdotes of the regjon. 
Once they spoke of Sue Wylie. Tom 
had seen her briefly. She was staying 
with 3 friend. She had kept trying to 
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see her brother, even begging Farley 
to intercede for her. It had been use- 
less. Ames knew the feeling. When he 
thought of her something interfered 
with his breathing. He had to busy 

* * -4: 

'pHIRTY-TWO hours out, the Rain- 
bow raised the outlying bodies of 
the asteroid belt. Green and gray the 
islands lay in the sky, like stepping 
stones toward a boundless horizon. The 
ship slid in past their invisible periphery 
and slackened speed a bit. Another 
hour passed and the belt grew thicker, 
the asteroids appearing in slow-moving 

groups, It, -tm fcg^wi^; feMiA- te, 
B^Beuver &e Me^&ete and her speed 
was dropping off little by little. 

Ames stared at the ship's Berry 
gauge, now and again copying her read- 
ing and rapidly working out his cal- 
culations. Once Tom, after cutting off 
a pair of tubes, asked: "How tnjieh 
further?" and Ames shrugged. 

"Not much, I think," Ames said, but 
when he glanced up at Tom's faeej he 
knew the answer was inadequate. He 
pointed to the notes that lay on the 
outspread chart in his lap. "I'll try 
to e^lain it, Tom," he went on. His 
fingers traced patterns as he spoke. 

"I've got the Berry readings from 
three ships— the Spoon Special of Scot- 
ty's, and Wylie's Hellcat and Gaucho. 
I've worked them all out to powers of 
four fcms^zed, to simplUf them, wd to 
eliminate small di.screpascies that 
would be natural in comparing high 
numbers." 

"I don't get it," Tom said. 

"It's like this: we know that Scotty 
took both the Special and the Hellcat 
with him. So the readings of both 
should be more or less the same. They 
won't be exactly the same for variou.s 
factors — ^for in.'tance, Scotty took Wy- 
lie back to Mirabello in the Special and 



then returned to the Hellcat, which he 
had space-anchored some fifty miles 
out, so there's a discrepancy of at least 
a hundred miles already. Again, the 
Special was foimd wandering in circles 
on the twenty-fourth, the day it was 
found. No one knows how long it wan- 
dered, so there'd be wothcr discrep- 
ancy there. Bui the distances both 
ships traveled are great enough not to 
allow minor differences — a few hundred 
or thousand miles — to interfere if you 
work in large powers. AH fight?" 

"Sounds all right." 

"It is. It works. Taking the last 
twenty readings for the three ships 
ifcows interesting results. Buck says 
tilt he helped Scotty tow the Hellcat 
out fifty niiles, then Scotty took him 
back, and the next day he left on a 
prospecting trip. He says he has a 
witness that he came back with Scotty, 
but supposing he hasn't, what then? 
The prosecution — " 

"What d'you mean, no witness?" 

"I won't go into that now. Let's take 
the prosecution's case. It hasn't ^wn 
out its version of the crime yet, but it 
has two alternatives. If Buck has no 
witness, it can claim he never came 
back. It can say he went along with 
Scotty in the Hellcat, behind the Spe- 
cial, and he then killed Scotty and 
brought both ships back." He held up 
a hand to keep Tom from inter- 
rupting. "Or, if Buck produces a 
witness, it etn <dai» he knew where 
Scotty was going and followed him 
there the next day. He then kiH^ 
Scotty and brought both ships back-»-" 

"Nuts!" Tom ejaculated. His eyes 
were on their course. The asteroids 
were thicker; two points off the star- 
board bow there was a large group mov- 
ing toward them slowly. "You can't 
tell me thst §BKt^ would take BjiCk 
along to mm», or that ire 

piosecutiMi wjuld etaim tuiytMag so 
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stupid. Nobody'd swaller that. And 
the same goes for Buck loiovin' where 

to foller him." 

"I didn't say Scotty went to his 
secret Silver Spoon. The prosecution 
said th^ W ii' ilmoM as mdl as 
you and i Kfltf* thai il could hardly—*' 
He stopped. "Look, Tom, I'm not try- 
ing the case now. I don't want to go 
into it. Take my word for it that they 
have their case, and that they can 
switch it iDeautifully when the time 
comes." 

"Meanin'?" 

"Suppose they claim that Buck 
knew eJcactly where Scotty was going 
because Scotty was going to a mine 
they held In partnership?" 

Bitterly, Tom said; "That the best 
you can do? Nuts again." 

"The fact is," Ames said gently, 
"that there is proof they were partners 
in a new claim." He waited until Tom 
slowly turned his head toward him. 
"It's true," Ames nodded. "They'll be 
aMe to prove it shortly. However, 
I'm not saying they'll claim that. It's 
just one of tim, possibtBtl^ it'at M# 
for. But let's go baek to this . . .* 

JJE HELD up a sheet with three 
columns of figures. "Here is a 
comparison of the readings on the three 
ships. I've got them written from the 
twentieth to the twelfth, but you don't 
have to study them beyond the fifteenth 
— the preceding fourteen are com- 
pletely divergent, just as the Gaucho's 
leadings are entirely diiterent all (bs 
way through." 

Tom studied the sheet. Itreadj 



SPOON 






SPECIAL 


HELLCAT 


GAUCHO 


(20) .9 


.4 


1.4 


(19) 76.2 


763 


28S.1 






112.2; 


(irj .a 




99,1 



(16) 


76.5 


76.5 


166.7 


(IS) 


.7 


.2 


343.3 


(14) 


4.6 


81.4 


8054.6 


(13) 


19.4 


7.1 


655.1 


(12) 


18.3 


322.6 


181.9 



"Okay," Tom said, presently, hand- 
is^ Hi iwi^> "Alteon lanmiber what 
I tota- fm sibmt ft belB* easy to fake 

them readin's?" 

"Exactly. Offhand, no one would 
claim that the Gaucho had been where 
the Special and Hellcat had been, from 
these readings. It goes further than 
that. First, nowhere does the Gaucho's 
readings— and I have them much 
further back — resemble any of the 
figures OQ these two. Second, even as- 
suming It srae stfj ipaisiM* m fetai, m- 
where ft iherie a reading for point fcfB#: 
— something that shows up twice in 
succession on both the Special and the 
Hellcat. So, from the almost exact 
similarity in the readings of two of 
these ships, I assume they went to- 
together and in the duplication of that 
point three reading, I look for the crux 
al fte matter. 

"Suppose we start witb 1.5. It r«ad.<t 
.2 for the HtUcat, and that is a root 
symbol for fifty ifiileS, according to my 
calculations. Fifty miles agrees with 
Buck's story: he said Scotty anchored 
the Hellcat fifty miles out and then went 
back in the Special. That gives the 
Special two extra trips of approxi- 
mately that distance. At IS, the Spe- 
cial reads .7 which is close enough. At 
16, both ships traveled the same c|is- 
tance to some objective. Theg went 
76.5, stopped, went 3, stopped agafn, 
went .3 smd then 76.2 again. 

•"From this I would say that they con- 
cluded the trip there after the first .3. 
The second was recorded on the return 
trip, which is shown again by the dupli- 
cation of the 76-odd figure. Both then 
stopped, and the BMeat esesm in. But 
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the Special kept going round and round, 
as she was seen — which explains why 
the last recording for the Special is .9 
eompaiaid t» the Mdlmfs .4— in, ^Hmj 
words, the extra .5 involved may he 
assmjied to have been spent circling. 
Do you see it now?" 

"I'm not sure," Tom said slowly. 
"According to your figures, where are 
we now?" 

Ames took down the Berry reading, 
worked a few moments, then said softly, 
"At 74.1. We're getting close." 

Tom Jooke4 Mtt of the bow. The 
Baiuptvi vm owliof ftlosg ?t half- 
speeiS. The sky was 'studded With as- 
teroid SsTands. They swung in their un- 
known olbits on every side. 

"Close to what?" Tom asked quietly. 
"We're gettin' mighty close to the Hive 
itself." 

"I know," Ames nodded. 

Tom looked at him. "There's Jots 
you hasen't explained. For instance, 
yoB cooJd leave Staadish port and travel 
yoor 76 distance ia any direction — 
along at least hundreds of lines. What 
made you decide on this bearing? 

Ames shook his head. "There's a 
complicated answer to that one, I'm 
afraid," he said, almost smiling. "Let 
it wait. I may be wrong," he added, 
and when he looked out, the half-smile 
vanished. 

But Tom was unsatisfied. Irritable 
aad eurious he asked "And where in 
Mwsra C«a « jump like that little point 
three tAe yon out here?" and he 
swung an open palm in a bewildered, 
questioning arc. 

Ames kept scanning the horizon. "I 
don't know, I don't know. It is a Uttle 
jump, isn't it?" He shook his head 
again. There was no use looking for 
the answer yet. That would come when 
it tmtse.. By the vey aature ai its. 
straai^tBess ft WffloM eompd aitenlifln 
to itself, in due time. In due time . . . 



The phrase kept repeating itself in his 
«ta4 When wpuM titot tisie cww? 
Would it be a matter of a .split second 
— the Mm* to wtiwi! teoa* 
a perifous Wisston? 

For the Rainbow, moving ever more 
slowly, was in a dangerous world now. 
It was a world filled with moving 
shapes, with smaller and stranger 
worlds. Above and below the little 
ship, and in every direction, the sky 
was filled with forms that gyrated in 
iaereasiog sfmsj as the ship slo-wed. 

U 

^MES looked at many of them 
through the navigator's glass. 
How still they were. There was no 
life on them. Some were bare, dead 
worlds of dust and gray moss, with 
the rotting hulks of strange trees stand- 
ing stiff and gaunt. Some were beds 
of lava, thiek slufgisli Ws of brown 
and red-str«kefi tmrf that burst into 
viscuous, creamy bubbles as the sur- 
face explodied from the asteroid's fiery 
heart. Some were perfect little worlds, 
greening, fresh, alive, delightful minia- 
tures like a child's vision of Paradise, 
waiting only for the innocent foot of 
exploration to give itself to a claimant. 

The silence of these aiteat worlds 
bad invaded the ship, "He ttm mm 

sat to tl6 hm, msbm witMaB. «« sw>- 

occtifSed with the management of the 
vessel, the other with his thoughts, lecA 
with the wonder of where the ship had 
come. How swift these forms were in 
their flight as they moved one with 
another in an intricate dance through 
the sky. ... He knew they had come 
to it even before Tom spoke. . . . 

"Thei HWB." The two words fell 
dry ^ma's tight lips. 

Yes, (lute- ttfmt be tjjs Um- It was 
still a lew iiote ted aheaij. It was 
a place where the worlds were almost 
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Infinitely more numerous and tiglitly 
packed. They were smaller worlds, 
some of them hardly a tew acres, round 
and swift. Together their gigantic, 
swirling mass was too great for the 
eye or the navigator's glass to encom- 
pass, and singly they were nothing. 
They moved around each other in be- 
wildering, erratic patterns, kept in. 
tisefr eaatm hy sme sfeang^ (wtojoI- 
sion that alone tinderstaod their bcins. 
It was as if some giant, compounded 
of a force beyond man to understand, 
had tossed a giant's handful of spheres 
into the sky, and there they had re- 
mained, kept tossing and turning and 
revolving by the undiminished impetus 
of the Force, locked in orbits forever. 
SDnwtwi«s th^ lx)ialte4 ks on» VP- 
otter So th»e}y that tiielt Stuwis— 
when it haqjpencd to two Hvii^g wedds 
— coald have exchanged pollen. Some- 
times they came hurtling through 
space toward each other as if intent at 
mutual destruction, only to be caught 
and swerved aside at the last moment, 
and they would part and swim from 
view, lost in the vast sky, in the twi- 
light vastness of distance and follow^ed 
by mare. 

Bttt they -wmi so close together, 
their appraaclies so WijatJi and incal- 
culable, that the spaces between them 
could not be entered into. A brown 
sphere would emerge from the mass, 
dance along the edge a little and 
abruptly be sucked into the whirling 
vortex. A group would separate from 
the mass, rotate outside wildly, then 
break apart and disappear at oddly 
spaced intervals to rejoin the Hive in 
a new pattern. The pattern dianged 
from instant iastiiat. Thqto was no 
Sense there, Bfr jncahfaf. . . . 

Ames put his pencil down finally. The 
Berry gauge had read 76.1 and the 
Rainiow bad come to a halt. She lay 
XB fi»e sky near the Hive, an idle, rust- 



streaked speck. In the silence it seemed 
to Ames he could hear music remark- 
ably like the Symphony of the Spheres. 
It was a weird succession of harmonies, 
deep and troubled at times, slow moving 
and majestic, and then rising quickly to 
lyrical heights until the body of the 

mwic WW all bnt gone wd all that te- 
majaed ware great misstt of Sitings 
being pluctwj in an. etna^iw, cAOarat- 
Kliti" ntetody. Then Teeds TOifM echo 
wildly and the sky break into blue, 
white-flaked streamers of light and the 
drums would rumble. Then quiet 
agailtj 

'^HERE was something wild and 
ghostly in the sky, something that 
jjOfttated the beings of the tW9 Mfta. 
When Tom spoke again, after an Inter- 
minable silence, his voice was low and 
unsteady. 

''W'e can't go any further." 

"Then we'll stay Itere." 

"Here?" Silence again. "For how 
long?" 

"I don't know." Ames' eyes met 
Tom's. He felt it difficult to speak and 
yet there was comfort in speaking. It 
was as if uttering words helped to 
order his thoughts, the way moments of 
Stress would maSs* him taSc aloaA tu 
himself. "We'll wait toe ontfl itTnakes 
sense. Eftrything else has led me here, 
a hundred little answers combining to 
form this one question: where from 
here? But there must be an answer, 
and we'll wait here until we know it 
... or until," and he looked out again, 
somber and thoughtful, "we know that 
we'll never know any more. Now you 
go to sleep. I'll sit here and keep look- 

He had no way of knowing when it 
was that Tom had fallen asleep, te 
after awhile he knew that Tom lad 
dropped off. From then on there was 
hardly any time or awareness ai it. 
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There was only this incredible small 
universe and the music of its existence, 
the law that was itself, the mystery of 
its being, the unfathomable reasons for 
the comings and goings of the tiny 
worlds that composed it. Hours drifted 
by. 

Tlien Tom was awake and they spoke 
now and then and again there would 
be silence between them as they 
listened. Perhaps he had dozed off him- 
self^ — it seem«d sometimes as if Tom 
had been asleep and awake half a dozen 
times — and twice they had eaten, con- 
tent to nibble at the emergency rations, 
to drink the vacuumed cold water. 
Ames felt that his eyes were heavy in 
their sockets and the pain of keeping 
them open was a fiery ache that numbed 
his brain. And hours ran together. 

What was he searching for What 
had he expected to find here? Had his 
©yriad, foolish, unimportant little 
answers arrayed themselves from some 
malicious, inner.intelligence to lead him 
to a VAst and mocking question? Was 
there some basic antagonism among 
facts for men who used them? Were 
they alive and did they resent their 
captivity? Had there been a time when 
— long before man, long before an in- 
quisitive intelligence lived — when 
there were no facts as such, and only 
the immutable mysteries of creatioB, 
.content to be, to remain? 

He was thinking nonsense now, be 
knew. He wa.? tired, so tifed. Facts, 
facts, facts . . . like the plucking of 
strings. What strange things the tired 
mind was capable of thinking. What 
were facts? Compact, tiny bundles 
that tiny intelligences had grasped and 
formed and fashioned into tools? What 
could the intelligence do, confronted by 
this? How could it comfort itself? 

"Tom I" 

"Huh?" He had been awake then. 
He grunted, his voice uncertain and 



anxious, his eyes turned reluctantly to 

Ames, 

"Tom! Watch that smaJl body 
there — the red one, with the red moss 

and water! Watch it come out of flie 
pack!" 

He knew what it would do. He knew 
now that he tiad known for a long time 
what it would do. He had watched it 
do the same thing over and over again 
— how many times. And there it was 
^ain! 

It was a sBiail asteroid, pale pink 
and delicate, i^s surface a compound of 
of pools like tinted water and crimson. 

silky moss. It came out of the heart of 
the Hive. One moment three green 
btdls had swiveled by and then they 
parted and the red one shot out. It 
came at breath-taking speed, spinning 
madly out, to the very edge of the in- 
visible lines that bounded the Hive. 
And suddenly it slowed and its spinaing 
slowed and it seemed to float by. It 
hung quite still, its pools unruffled, its 
moBS calm, and it moved by Tn slow 
grandeur, traversing an arc that kept 
it at the edge of the Hive for a long 
time. Then as quickly as it had come, 
it was gone. It turned and re-entered 
the intricate, alive, complex heart of 
the Hive. 

"You saw it Tom?" 

The older man nodded. 

"How far from us would you say it 
pissed?" 

'Three or four hundreths of a pdfcif, 
maybe." 

"Tom," Ames said quietly, steadily, 
"the next time it comes out — it won't 
be too long returning — we'll land on it." 

"What?" The single word was a 
harsh, grating sound. 

"We'll let it take us into the Hive!" 
There was no recognition of the older 
man's fear in Ames voice. "I've watched 
it come out again and again. If we had 
known about it from the beginning we 
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could have taken it almost immediately. 
VVe need never have stopped the tubes 
until we were on that — " 

''On that crazy asteroid?" Tom cried. 

"Exactly. On that crazy asteroid. 
Don't you see? In that case the Bmy 
flange would have recorded fte iilp 
directly to it and. . »'* 

"And what ?^ 

^'Atid somewhere inside the Hive — I 
Am't know where but it tnust be — 
somewhere inside tliere is something 
that is a distance of point three away! 
We leave the crazy asteroid to make 
that little point three jump — and then 
we've arrived!" His weary eyes were 
alive again. "And coming back it's the 
same way. That must be tlje esplana- 
lioa o£ the point Ojh* jnwp Wog 
dtiplfcafert! It must be! That crazy- 
asteroid is the anlyone that keeps com- 
mg cml that way." 

'^OM had ceased offering resistance. 

He was too bound up in the 
mystery, too powerless in the face of 
Ames' insistence on knowledge, and be- 
cause he could not oppose. He nodded 
gloomily, but he had come out ol the, 
half trancdiJte rtate .fci wJsich lie had 
sjjent mo$t aJ tlieb liouiB of standing 
by. Because of this he Ijecame aware 
of a new peculiar restlessness about 
Ames. 

Ames knew that Tom had noticed 
it. Waiting to test his hypothesis in 
action, a new anxiety had arisen. He 
had calculated his factors with mathe- 
matical precision and il lie was cet- 
rcct so far he could gaess sometfiing 
of the outwme. It was lik* a man add- 
ing a string of sums all ending with the 
digit five: he might not know the total, 
but he could foretell that it would end 
with a five. He had foreseen it before — 
he had earnestly counted on it — and 
now he became afraid of it. It might 
«it ia^en afSei all. It might happen 



in an entirely different way. He had 
not been able to foresee the long hours 
of waiting here. Was there something 
else? 

'"Tom," he said, "I might as well tell 
you. I've been expecting someone to 
fallow us." 

Tcoa said, "'SrcaJi/ in an nuqties- 
tfoning" voice. The question followed. 
"iMurchison?" 

■'Or one of his ambassadors. Still, I 
don't know. I'm telling you this so's 
you'll be ready if it comes." 

Tom nodded. "I'll be ready." He 
took out his Foster pistol and examined 
its chambers. .'\mes, feeling straneely 
flushed, followed his example. It was 
an odd sensation, this handling of a 
deadly weapon with the expectancy— 
for d'eep inwie him he knew it was 
more than merely a possibility — of 
u-sing it. To an unreal w'orld it added 
another note of unreality. He had to 
shake that feeling off, he knew. He 
had enough to think about, as it was. 

And yet, sitting there, waiting for 
the exact moment to come when the 
Rainbow's now throttled bat alivi; tubes 
would propel het forward on the-iavcstf- 
galion of a matikttHKitSi tfodsiofl, it 
did not seem real. It was still a prob- 
lem on paper. Fighting the notion 
brought on a heady exhilaration, a 
recklessness he had seldom known be- 
fore. He had never considered himself 
a man of action — not in terms of 
violence. The world he knew came into 
contact with the vast, powerful, sub- 
terianean worlds of vioieaee and law- 
lessness only to punMi offenders, to 
maintain order. For a man who 
wielded lawbooks to be handling a gun 
was something that unsteadied him. 
Had he been foolish? Should he not 
have called in men equipped to handle 
such problems? Had he brushed by 
Judge Averili's counsel too quickly, too 
thoughtlessly? . 
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The answer lay within the problem. 
There had been no problem to hand 
over to anyone else! He had created 
the problem himself — ^hc was the only 
one who knew it existed, and he was 
proving its existence not by reasraiing 
but by acting ! And action alone would 
see it through. He fingered the heavy 
weapon. His hands felt moist. . . . 

A N HOUR and a half later he touched 
Tom's arm. "Ready," he said 
through tight lips. The three green 
asteroids had appeared. They wheeled 
into view in a triangular arrangement. 
Some force kept them together but it 
was mtt strong enough to keep ihem 
in the same order. Always they emerged 
grouped, but always altered. Tlii= time 
two WWe close together and the third 
far back. 

The first two began to separate. 
The third started catching up, then 
suddenly slowed and held back. The 
crimson asteroid shot out of the Hive 
and into the triangle. The green aste- 
roids veer«lj mWS rtf^tj fiSBlt to- 
gether ill a ti^H tfttte ftdOp as if to 
avoid the wild speed and eccentricity 
of the flaming body that hounded them. 
The crazy asteroid flashed out alone, 
steadied. 

"Now!" 

The ship leaped forward, her bow 
swung three points forward of the port 
beam to intercept the orbit of the as- 
teroid. She came in neat, slackened, 
sti8i#><«lwd:Mti laewtfiKodwasbe- 
^nning to pfte speed' apiii. The 
Rainbow started to fall. That small 
red world below them hardly offered 
a landing place. Tom's forehead was 
covered with sweat. His fists knotted 
but his touch was delicate. The as- 
teroid began to reenter the inner Hive 
and the Rainbow clung to it, diving at 
it but losing ground. 

Tlie red moss was moving ahead, 



blurring with speed. If the asteroid 
once lost the tiny vessel, she would be 
locked in the Hive, alone amidst hosts 
of great and small bodies moving at 
fantastic speeds, with no way to judge 
their course. Di.iaster was seconds 
away and Tom acted. 

"Hold on!" he cried. 

The Rainbow was three hundred feet 
above the asteroid. Her bow tilted up 
sharply and her bow tulKS roared in 
sudden violence. The ship kicked back 
and she dropped and her stern buried 
itself in the red moss^, Tom's quick 
maneuver had yaiiked tiie ship out of 
space and stuck it stem first into 
solidity. 

So quickly had it been accomplished 
that both men were still waiting for the 
shuddering impact to hit them through 
the bulkheads when the ship was al- 
ready fast. There had been hardly any 
sensation of impact at all. The soft 
viscuous earth and moss had cush- 
ioned the ship as she fell and sucked 
Jser in. 

Ames was about to speak, to con- 
gratulate Tom ' — lie linderstood the 
maneuver had been imperative and 
magnificently executed, for it had also 
preserved the ship's ability to blast 
out, where a bow-dive might have 
buried her too deeply — but he could 
not speak. For the asteroid was now 
in the Hive and accelerating. It swung 
about insar^[f!ji5rf«l«^paiatbo# sfe« 
body, turning and t^isiing, ever on the 
point of colliding and just veering off. 

The half hour that followed was a 
nightmare. In the wild images that 
flashed through Ames mind there 
was a dim recollection of boyhood ter- 
rors on a roller-coaster. Ames kept 
himself from shouting — he might have 
screamed — only with the knowledge 
that the asteroid had come out of the 
Hiveejw^tiiM. B was only when he 
remeicdteMi tbat tt was Hie ccdlisioas 
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of these bodies that produced fc 
•wacuTim impacts that made what the 
miners called ''bad weather" that he 
fcnew fear. For it was possible, always 
possible, that they would collide. There 
would be a vast sound, perhaps flame, 
then nothing. They would never see it, 
they would never feel the heat or know 
the impact. The cataclysm would be 
entered on weather logs . . . but it is 
absaid te fear it if this course had been 
ttsveW so often, a« he tbea^t, be- 
fore . . . atird yet their ship, small Ss 
it was, might upset the delicate balance 
fhat had preserved this crazy bit of 
earth and water and moss . . . but then 
why l>a<lti% other diips daiie so — 

^^RF.EN and yellow and gray, balls 
and slivers, islands of every shape, 
they bore do*n on the red traveler 
to destroy it and lost heart. Immense 
forms blotted out the sky. Strange 
shapes danced and lunsed and came 
along and were gone. Then, little by 
little, they grew less and there was sky 
again and space again. The asteroid 
stopped twisting and grew Eglmer as if 
from exhaustion. 

Not far off — how far away? — lay a 
quiet asteroid, quite alone. It was 
mostly brown but spottal w&h pism 
and blue, and great streaks of bheh 
ttawrsri its sujrfao?. BteX . , . doll, 
veivety btack, aS ortum was blac^ . . . 
And the green was vegetation, trees and 
grass, and the blue was water. This 
Still world, perhaps fifty times the size 
of the red asteroid, lay tranquil within 
the heart of the Hive — no, it was the 
heart of the Hive. The mad whirling 
worlds around it were jealous .guards 
of its peace, sentinels and executioners 
togetlier, shielding it from possible 
viw. H<«f far had tli«y traveled into 
the Hive? It was impossible to know. 
They knew only that it was there. 

■When the two exhausted, fear-shaken 
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#hat each tftotigSt. 

Ames managed to speak. "How far 
from here is it?" 

Tom nodded grimly. "About point 
three, I reefcon." 

'^HERE was no need for further 
speech. Both knew they could not 
tell wheii the red asteroid would swing 
away again to resume its insane orbit. 
The method in its madness w.is plain. 
Tom totiched (he cotifrols and the 0t 
tubes and the answering roar shot bits 
of red moss and earth into space. The 
Rainbow tore herself loose from the em- 
brace of the soft earth and blasted aloft. 
She soon reached her objective, circled 
once and settled down to a gentle land- 
ing, standing off with her bow pointing 
up .fifteen degrees. 

Neither man moved for a few 
moments. The- presence of vegetation, 
In many places lllsh and beautiful, gen* 
erally guaranteed oxygen enough to sup- 
port human life. Yet the System knew 
its oddities — and they had not j'et iden- 
tified the vegetation. 

They looked out of the bow ports. 
The Rainbow had come to rest nn a 
sandy plain within a shallow valley. 
TJle sides of the valley rose leisurely 
m every direction save one, and that 
one led to a granitic black-brown series 
of hifls perhaps a mite or So off. A 
small woods was nearby, and there were 
winged creatures overhead. Outside, 
directly ahead of the ship, was a tall, 
spiny teng-ffiiss mw^g lazily in the 
wind. 

Already there was no sign of the red 
asteroid; it had gone off to complete 
its erratic orbit around this haven of 
quiet. Tom reached for the compart- 
ment that hansed tie siil^«tw:^b?3» 
suits when Ames stayed his liand. 

Tom followed the direction of Ames' 
eyes. There was something moving in 
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the /ono-grass — moving the spiny 
laces against the wind. A moment later 
a shadow appeared amoni; the thick 
root-stalks and a dark, shaggy head 
peered out at them. Tb^ slowly, a 
small black Scotch terrier came walking 
across the plain towards the ship. 

Tom sucked in his breath. "I Icnow 
that dog," Tom said. "His name's 
Duke — he belonged to Scotty Purdom." 

He got up quickly and led the way 
to the hatch, opened it and ciimbed out 
into the sunlight and the quiet warm 
•moA, Ames followed. 

X 

AT THE first sign of life aboard the 
ship, the dog fled headlong to the 
tall grass. Tom and Ames jumped down 
to the sandy plain and stood there, 
searching the grass. After a few mo- 
ments they saw the little terrier inching 
forward. Its every movement was 
quick and nervous, and above all, cau- 
tious. It peered at the two men from 
breath shaggjr brows, its ears cocked, 
its muscles taut. It looked wild, some- 
how. 

"Here, Duke!" Tom called. 

At the first syllable, Duke sprang out 
of sight. If he still moved in the grass, 
it was with such practiced care that he 
remained undetected. Tom turned his 
puzzled face toward Ames. From the 
moment he had seen the dog, that ex- 
pression had settled on him like a mask. 

"That's Scotty 's dog," he said again. 
"He was always a friendly little feller 
. . . not much like . . ." He let his voice 
die out because his thoughts were obvi- 
ously elsewhere. Then he said, "You 
came here expectin' to find Scotty, 
didn't you?" His hands fumbled with a 
fieldglass case. 

Ames nodded. "Hoping," he said . 
tl^k he's beiBD hiding here?" 



"No," Ames interrupted, sadly. 
He was still searching for the dog. "If 
there was a chance that we'd find him 
here alive — if I ever believed it was 
t>assible, and I dm't Qiink I did — that 
dog of his convinced me he's dead." 
He met Tom's gaze. "Don't you see 
how that dog acted? It isn't just that 
he's — well, unfriendly. He's like some 
animal that never was tamed — and 
that's because he's been alone for a long 
time n(»w. If Scotty were still alive 
somewhere near here, that dog would 
have run off to ium/' 

"But how wotdd— " 

"Look over the?e," Ames interrupted. 
The dog had appexted on the edge of 
the steepest incline from the valley. 
He .^at flattened out against the horizon, 
watching them. "That dog's learned to 
fear men," Ames said, watching Tom as 
the latter trained his fieldglass on Duke. 

"You're right," Tom said. He held 
the glasses in his hand. "Someone shot 
at him. He's got part of an ear nicked 
and his left liindquactet's covered with 
dried blood. But I doD^t thmk he's 
afraid. He loolQi more to me as if he's 
wailing to see what we'll do." 

"Mimiimm," Ames nodded. "Maybe. 
Let's follow him." 

"You think he'll lead us to Scotty?" 

"In spite of himself, yes. I think 
he'll try to keep between us and Scotty. 
If he falls back and gets on our flank, 
that means we're wrong and he's let- 
ting us go ahead. But jf .he runs ahead 
. . wefll, see;?' 

They began to execute the plan . The 

moment they started up the long incline, 
Duke leaped up and was gone. When 
they reached the summit, the dog was 
out of sight. Ames led the way towards 
the woods. They were halfway there 
when Tom spotted Duke far to the 
right. He had been hidden behind a 
small boulder. Abruptly ttejr diaqged 
course. Duke ran aarO|ir¥ XMHdl of 
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the hills in the distance and (iisappeawiij 
again. They didn't see him again fop 
perhaps five minutes. He had been Ije- 
hind them and to their left, and Jie was 
running, not fast and crouching, ahead 
of them. 

"It's the bill."!,'' Ames said. "I'm 
pretty 5tire now." 

'^HEY set a straight course for the 
nearest of tlie hills, and once they 
did that they had little twiible keep- 
i'lK Duke in sight. He would lie down 

and hide and watl someaSiere along 
their path, only to get up and run 
ahead when they were close to him. 
But each time he ran a bit slower, and 
waited longer, so that the distance be- 
tsveen them decreased steadily as they 
came to the hills. Now the dog would 
stand up and let them see him as he 
faced them, 

Tom said, "He Mom li?s all up with 
him. He's makin' up his mind whether 
or not to attack us, poor little feller." 

When they reached the first hill, 
Duke was near enough for them to hear 
him growl. They paid little attention 
to him now. The mineral make-up of 
the hill was testimony enough. The 
rich chocolate earth was streaked with 
black veins that were pure surface 
oriiim. Behind the first hill rose others, 
higher, some sheer outcroppings of soil 
and rock almost entirely black. There 
above a jagged overhang stood Duke, 
some twenty feet over them and fifty 
feet away. He barked loudly and his 
eyes looked dark and savage. The two 
men climbed on. Xiitkc hid again. 

The hills were great disordered 
masses of rocky boulders through which 
KaUite's hand had sprinkled powdery 
srfam with.a lavish Jiai)4 ThftAtOsetfbte 
richness of these often solid boulders 
was beyond anjrthing Tom had ever 
heard of. It was scarcely necessary to 



flif»e bare— all one had to do was take 
the OTiuM from the surface. Their 
feet made crunching sounds as they 
ascended what they soon saw wa.s one of 
a series of miniature mountains form- 
ing a crested semi-circle. Had they 
been able to perceive this arrangement 
before, they might have skirted the base 
of the hills and entered through the 
open ends of the crescent, but they 
were already close to the top. 

Suddenly they heard Duke bsrtttfl 
savagely. The short sharp sann^ 
echoed and re-echoed wildly among 
the boulders, coming frbm sortie dis- 
tance away. Ames ran to the summit 
as fast as he could. 

There, barely visible on t]ie horizon, 
lay a fairly small space-ship. Below, 
in the horseshoe-shaped valley formed 
by the hilte, were the shafts and cranes 
and tunnelers of a mine. Close by the 
mam mine shaft a Mptsi tali tontW, 
The barking seemed to "be coming oitt; 
of the large mine shaft. It was fol- 
lowed in a second by a man's hoarse 
cursing voice, and a second after that 
by the unmistakable slight, whistling 
pinf; of a heat pistol, magnified many 
times by its echo. Tiic dog's baikini: 
stopped. A moment afterward its dark, 
shaggy form came racing out of the 
mine shaft and a man tumbled out 
after it. 

Ames took all this in in the ifme it 
would have taken him to wink an eye. 
The vessel, the copter, the man — 
these three discoveries and their mean- 
ing were lost on him. He was still stand- 
ing there, looking down at the inexplic- 
able scene, when Tom, who had climbed 
up beside him, shouted down: "Throw 
them hands up — }astl" 

The man had liad his back toward 
■ftett. He Jjsd "bWB: holding his 
hand stretched out by meaiis of a sup- 
porting left hand, and in the evidently 
crippled right hand he held a Foster 
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pistol. At Tom's voice, he wheeled and 
fired the shot he had been about to 
send after Duke. He had no surprise 
on his lean, dark face, and no fear. 

Black earth shot up in a cloud at 
Ames' feet and Ames went down from 
Tom's shove. 'Cite following shot burnt 
the air where Ames had stood. Tom, 
flat on his stomoch, fired once, twice, 
three times, his Foster making its "tiny 
clicking release noise. Then he got up 
on an elbow and SWlte. "Ehiofel He's 
coming up! " 

It made no sense to Ames, not until he 
saw the copter rising in midair. Then 

Salized that the man had gotten to 
the waiting copter and was flying up to 
^t,attlie». Imthatm«ftMtjh«lJlBes 
goltea Hp ®r had lie gi\«K Tom «tne 
sign that he was all right, either man 
could have fired half a dozen rounds 
into the momentarily exposed copter. 
By the time both realized it, the copter 
had disappeared behind a ridge on their 
left almost at their Iwel. 

PERILOUS instants ticked by. Ames 
had taken ont his own Foster and 
opened the safety. He was crawling 
towards a protecting boulder when the 
e<q>ter shot out horizontally, flying from 
one ridge to another. Tom sat up and 
put a hole through its bronzed tail be- 
fore it disappeared, but from the nose 
had come a deadly swift succession of 
tiny gleams of light, the air shimmering 
all around — the sign of a repeating gun 
&ced on a bow swivel in the copter, 
fla Ifelams of heat ate more than halfway 
itoO^ tJhe mA that AMded tm^ 
forcing him to move. 

The copter's game was clear. It 
could not fire at them openly despite 
its overw-helming advantage of fire 
power, but if could keep circling them, 
flanking their cover, itself covered by 
one ridge after afinther. The ridges 
were like the points of a crown; the 



copter could shuttle from one to another 
with a minimum of risk until it caught 
them between covers. And its machined 
Foster made all but the heaviest cover 
untenable. 

Again and again the copter darted 
about the range. Its fire had destroyed 
most of the tipper boulders and Tom 
and AaW-lad both been forced to seek 
cover lower down. The third time the 
copter appeared, Ames fired and parted 
a wing strut. He was amazed to hear 
himself laughing. It didn't sound Uke 
him. He dug in and pulled his long 
legs in behind him. He had lost sight 
of Tom. 

"Tom! " he shouted. "You all right?" 

separated!" 

Sure, sure, that was it. They could 
creep around to outflank the copter . . . 
if they lasted that long. The next time 
the copter appeared Ames saw that its 
occupant had thrown back the glassite 
hatch to increase his visibility. He was 
aware of what his opponents were doing. 
He took new steps. Suddenly the copter 
swooped up, spun on its side and fame 
down at an an^le, sweqjing the ridge. 
He was after Ames. His shots had come 
50 close that they burned away the snp- 
porting edges of Ames' rock. The rock 
moved a bit, loosened, and rolled down- 
hill, leaving Ames out in the open. The 
copter was wheeling back. Something 
hit its open hatch cover and made the 
occupant swerve, Ames, standing up, 
was following the copter y^!^ an out- 
stretched, steady arm. He bftWp Bl 
roster had cut its mark in the copter. 
But it was Tom's good shooting that 
saved him then, giving him time, as 
the copter swerved, to find new shelter. 
But he was going lower and lower, and 
as his own shelter grew less, that of the 
copter multiplied. It came down after 
him relentlessly and Tom was Jorced fiJ 
come down too. 
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It was a question of time, nothing 
more. A strange exhileration had come 
to Ames, a sort of intense peace. He 
Cound himself trying to analyze it and 
cursed himself for a fool. The copter 
had dozens of peaks to choose from now. 
It could move from one to another with- 
out being detected half the time, giving 
it the advantage of surprise when it at- 
tacked. And its attacks were more fre- 
quent now, and closer. It needed one 
short burst at close range to end the 
unequal due). 

The copter slid out from behind a 
liearby crag and dipped swiftly inta the 
valley, its bow ftickecing, Mtt- 
menW after it wm te^ frw ^imes 
could see ismi c1cmd$ of Utck dust 
SWirluig upward. The copter's per- 
sistence could only mean that some- 
where below it had caught Tom without 
protection. Ames pulse was like a ham- 
mer as he jumped up to circle around 
to where he could see the copter, now 
halfway down the valley and momen- 
tarily below him. He forgot his mm 
danger, intent on a glimpse — and ftea 
he saw it! 

It was less than a hundred feet away, 
less than thirty feet below his level. Its 
rotor blades held it in position against 
the side of a hill that it was eating 
away. The figure of its driver was 
low in the seat. Ames raised his gun, 
and as his arm came up, the dark, quick- 
moving form of Duke appeared, crawl- 
ii^ aloi^ the eiest of the MH just alww 
the copteT. The anfasl thoved with 
cunning, its form blending into the 
black hill. It reached a point directly 
above the driver. A single leap through 
a few feet of air — it landed within the 
open hatch of the machine. The dog's 
snarl mingled with the man's scream as 
the teeth sank into the back of his neck. 

The copter plunged into a neighbor- 
ing peak, reboimded, hit its rotor blades 
ai^nst rock. The blades si^inteced ofi 



and the copter was lifeless. It crashed 
over against the hill, dropped twenty 
feet and kept rolling all the way down 
into the vall^. . . . 

r^ONSCIOUSNE^ was returning to 

the man. Ames laid the man's 

head on one of the copter's seat cushions 
and opened his collar. His dark, lean- 
face was turning sallow and bloodless 
from the draining severed femoral 
artery which Tom had tourniqueted. 

"You're sure?" Ames asked. 

"Sure? I've known him since he 
,b«aine Murchison's chauffeur — it's Big 
Slate Wabber, all right." 

Ames r«se auickly. ''.Stay math him, 
Tom. Do wlat you era attd refflmber 
this: he mustn't die!" Ames' face was 
flushed through its weary lines, his eyes 
looked maddened. "You've got to keep 
him alive, do you understjind?" 

He didn't hear what Tom said as he 
made his way through the tangled 
wreckage of the copter and began run- 
ning uphill. A few yards farther up 
he came upon the mutilated body of the 
httle terrier, where it had fallen, Steady 
dead, from the copter during its mad 
plunge. He kept rimning as fast as he 
could, picking his way among the crags, 
climbing quickly to the summit. 

There he made out the Rainbow and 
he plunged downhill toward it. Breath- 
less, his legs like rubber, he tan on. 
The small ravines and crevices so easily 
avc^ded on their upward eUmb w^ 
hidden enemte mm smd he Mi several 
times, DisheiiMedi gasping, he reached 
the plain and kept going without a stop 
until he came to the ship. He 
clamored in and quickly gathered up a 
first aid kit, an electric torch, some 
sheets of paper and a pen, two canteens 
of water, and then he was on his way 
back. Staggering now, he kept his long 
legs moving, unmindful of the burning 
dust in his lungs, the stid^biDg tiSact 
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to breathe. He climbed the hills again 
and tumbled, more than ran, down into 

tlrS Tatt^ asTked witli wrecJterf ma- 
chinery. And all the while his brain 
turned over the unanswered questions, 
groping for answers. What could he 
have been thinking of? How this un- 
foreseen thing been possible? JJnjor- 
sccn! It w;is a mocl^ery. It had de- 
suoved his plans . . , hss plans . . .■ but 
not yet, he told himself, not yet . . . not 
yet 

They worlud over Webber half an 
hour before liis teneathSag Iiad any 
strength in it. but Ames knew it was 
close to the end. Tlie strength and 
vitality that had kept this man alive 
through a crusiiing. smashing fall that 
had completely destroyed a thing of 
metal was being sapped by internal in- 
juries over which they had no control. 
Minutes, perhaps a, few hwra al roo&t, 
tfentaified to Mtn. 

Webber's eyes were open. There was 
reason in tliem. He stared at Tont, 
watching him as fresh bandages were 
applied. T}"jere was hatred and cruelty 
in those eyes as Ames raised his head to 
■give him more water. This time less of 
it dribbled down his chin. His lips 
moved silentl), then his voice came, 
soft, harsh, venomous. 

"You'll . . , be . . . paid ... off . . 

A MES looked down at him. "Save 
your strength," he said sharply. 
"You'll need it. It's a long way back 
to Mirabello." He caught Tom's sur- 
prised glance and frowned a warning. 

The bloodless lips curled in a 
slow sneer "Quit . . . kidding me . . . 
Jack . . . This ... is ... the .. . 
last . . . stop ... for ... me . . ." 

&xa» met bis eyes and ho^ttd 
quietly. "It is il I waat it to be. 1 
tea^ up my mind yet." 
h W oath dribbled out of the 



"You're making it up for me," Ames 
said, matter-of-fiictly. He paid no more 

alwatloa to Webber. He capprf ffie 
.tSBteen and stood up and walked awa^' 
a few feet. He sank down on a rock aiid 
rested, watching Webber, wonderin;^ 
how successfully he had planted the 
.seed. It wasn't until Tom called him 
a few minutes later that ,'\mes be£;an 
to hope again. He returned to the dymg 
man, steeKng himself for hLs obnoxious 
part, bating himself for the bitter de- 
eeptioB. ■WhenT«l«*eddowBatWeij» 
htt and saw the ftaht light of hope he 
had brought to hte there, it was almtst 
more than he couM bear. Exit there %va< 
no time to lose. 

"Vou're . . leveling . . . with . . . me 
. . . Jack?" Ames nodded and Web- 
ber went on. ".Really think ... I'll , , , 
come . . . out of . . . this . . . okay?" 

Ames shrugged then. "If you caE 
twenty years in prison okay," he said, 
"aod if \ take you back." He hesi- 
tated. "Unless ymi gave iiie good rea- 
son to take you back." 

"Rat . . . on . . . S.tuwW«a?" 

"That's right." 

The sneer retattwL yto," 

Webber said. 

"Ail right." said Ames. "I'll put it 
to you this way. If you h.-id a hand in 
liHite Proiffim, HI ,git tte hot 
deal--'** 

Webber tried to laugh. His .con- 
temptuous eyes closed. 

Ames fought despair. He weighSsI 
the gamble; if he was wrong he had 
lost nothing. Webber was too secure, 
and part of that secuvity lay in his de- 
cision that .^mcs would not let him die 
there, that lie would bo taken back 
anyway. And had there been hope for 
him, Ames realized, Webber woBld be 
tight. He could not convince him oth- 
emise. But suppose the rest of his 
security was taken away — the security 
Ihiit depended on the knowledge th:it 
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Murchison was safe? Webber tad 
been Murchison's chauffeur. Was it 
not possible that the tremendous con- 
fidence these men had had in them- 
selves — still evident in Webber's re- 
fusal — had that confidence made them 
commit the error Ames had scarcely 
hoped to find? To have lost the 
gamble later would have been a disap- 
pBintiBisit, but heEO was a chaiKe to 
use the poSsibfflt!? that he ■«-a<; right. 
It was a tiny chance, but it was all 
he had now. 

"Tom," said Ames, "You saw that 
ship out there? Is that one of Murchi- 
son's?" 

"Uh-huh. It's his private one." 

"Then that's the one he used going 
to aud from the convention at Church's 
Planet." As Ames spoke, Webber's 
eyes opened. "That's the one I told 
Slterft Eatne about. The Berry gauge 
in it is what we want." He gat Vp 
and nodded to Webber. "See what 
I mean?" he asked softly. 

Webber kept staring at him. Pres- 
ently his lips moved. "What's ... the 
. . . deal . . . Jack?" he whispered. 

Ames felt his heart throbbing wildly. 
''Tell US what you know and sign a txm' 
fession. We'll take you back and do 
what we can for you." Even then he 
had been unable to state the cruel 
lie. 

He waited. 

After a long pause, Webber said, 
"You . . . win . . ." He began talking 
then, in a low, hesitant voice. Ames 
sat near his head, taking the words 
down, pausing occasionally to give 
Webber more water, to raise his heewl, 
Totji sat sflent, listening. The minutes 
fi^'ty, eadtttking* Mttle of Webber's 
strength wRTi if. Sfs voice grew lower 
and lower, until Ames finally told him 
to stop. He had heard the one thing 
he had not known. He wjote swiftly, 
potting down the last of it . . . 



Scotty must have seen us 
coming. We had to follow him down 
into the mine. He probably didn't know 
who we were at first, but even after 
Murchison yelled down to him, he 
wouldn't come out. Murchison went 
down. He ttidji't comb up until half 
an ismr btttt mt4 fe Sdi w kR W 
kSled Scotty but fie couldn't get hfm 
mt because the gun ate through some 
shoring and it caved in. Then we 
went on to Church's. After the con- 
vention we came back and took Scotty' s 
and Wylie's ships. We put the bomb 
Murchison got from Isbit Wff Svvftfi 
ship and waited . . " 

"He's goin' fast," Torn whispered. 

A MES stopped writing. Wi pttt SB 
arm under Webber and raised him 
up. "Webber, you've got to sign tWH 
now," Ames said. He put the pen in 
Webber's limp iiagers. "Sign ft, Ames 
pleaded. 

Webber's eyes were glazed. He 
gripped the pen feebly and let it go 
again. "Tired . . . now . . ." he 
mumbled. "Later . . ." But when 
Ames pat the .pen in bis head agftiii, 
he stared at the paper and began to 
scrawl a huge N. Ames removed his 
hand and started him again. He wrote 
his name in a hopeless tangle of let- 
ters. 

"You've got to do better than that," 
Ames insisted desperately. 

Something in his voice penetrated the 
thick fog that now separated Webber 
from the two men. A strange light 
flared m tho« dead ©fes fisai 
itself on Atnes. He kept Ms Bead fwm 
rolling with the remnants of his control. 
He wet his lips with a thick tongue. 
"What's . . . wrong . . ." he asked. 
His breath was sluggish now but he 
forced it to form words. "I'm . . . 
, , i» pmtei, Tim Tcaliffl* 
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tion lit his face with a pallid glow 
and his lips curled a little to a sem- 
blance of a snarl. "You . . . dirty . . . 
doable . . . ctosi. , . . ing . . . son . . . 
of . . . a . . . bi . , ." His mouth re- 
mained open as his head dropped limp 
against Ames' chest. 

Ames laid him down gently and got 
up. He felt shaken tl) rough and 
through. For many minutes he sat on 
a rock nearby. He was unaccustomed 
to violent and ugly death. He sat there 
until Tom came to hi*. 

"Wasn't pretty," Tom SaiC '^tst 
even for a human rattler. I feel a lot 
worse about that little dog. Guess he 
saved our lives." After a moment he 
asked, "Reckon tliat confesstorfs goin' 
to help Buck any?" 

Ames sighed. "I'm not worried 
about Wylie. I had more evidence than 
I need to clear him." 

"Then what is it?" 

"It's still the confession. It did one 
thing fot me-~it told me that it was 
MutiMson himself who committed the 
murder. But it won't convict him. 
The siL-nature's unrecognizable and our 
testimony's objectionable because we're 
prejudiced," 

"What about the Berry gauge in his 
ship?" 

Ames shook Ms head. "It's a magnifi- 
cent stroke of luck, and even tlien it's 
not enough. Proving where his ship 
was doesn't prove he was aboard it at 

the time." He thought a niomenl. 
"But it's my one crack at nailing him. 
I've got him tied with a hundred strings 
and that's the strongest string of all — 
but it's still string, and you can't gen- 
erally hang a man v.'ith string. We'll 
see." He shrugged and said, "Let's 
have a look in the mine. After what 
Webber said I don't exiject much." 

They walked along the valley floor 
to tha main Aaft. The heavy odor 
of smouldering wood was testimony 



to Webber's confession that he had 
been destroying shoring to hide what 
remained of Scotty Purdom, whm I'le 
dog, faithful to the last, had left Iao 
potential marauders for an actual one. 
Gingerly they lowered themselves. It 
was several minutes before they came 
to the smoky passage thirty feet below. 

They looked at the dccayiiig re- 
mains of Purdom, or what little of him 
showed. For the lower three-fourths 
of his body lay buried under a huge slab 

mbmOi. She wilA felsA;. «!■ ,aI»iKt- 
plire. ih itself ft was worfli a Ring's 
ransom. There was a tragic irony in 
the death of this little man, imprisoned 
by his own incredible wealth, entombed 
in his famous and secret Silver Spoon 
Mine. 

"This is why Scotty's body wasn't 
aboard his ship when they set it loose 
with one of Wylic's bombs in it. They 
eanldn't get him out — " 

Suddenly the earth ttemWed, The 
dank, smoky cwern shivered and 
columns of dust loosed themselves ijj a 
choking, blinding tlood from the mine 
walls and floor and the hollow rever- 
berations of a thunderous explosion 
filled the mine. A second roar welled 
up and the world shook. The timbers 
on all sides groaned and sagged a little 
and tile dust grew thicker. .After the 
first bewildered moment of panic, when 
Ames looked up he saw that the ^aft 
above them was still clear and un- 
blocbgd, IJght like an opaque haze 
still streamed down to supplement the 
illumination provided by his electric 
torch. Whatever had hapfetlBtt, it tad' 
not been in the mine. 

They saw what it was a moment after 
they reached the surface. Murchison's 
spaceship was gone. In its stead is- 
raaiaed a huge, raw crater over which 
black and brown clouds of fine earth 
were still settling. Bits of the blasted 
sliip were scattered around for a mile. 
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the two explosions had completely de- 
aioUshed it. 

PRESENTLY, Ames said, quietly, 

'■That's that, I suppose. I didn't 
give Murchison credit enough. In the 
end he thought of everything — even of 
disposing of Webber and the ship — 
and its Berry gauge. Those bombs 
were well timed. If Webber had been 
aboard somewhere in space he'd be 
lloating jelly. And if he wer^ sJiU isetti, 
presumably having killed us as he -wits 
sent to do, he'd remain here until he 
.itarved to death or until Murchison de- 
cided to come and kill him." 

"Yeah," Tom nodded. "I guess we're 
goin' to have to be satisfied with just 
gettin' Buck out. It's hard to beat a 
man who destroys part of the evidence, 
impounds the rest, and then goes ahead 
and manufactures his own evidence to 
da tricks for Jjiiw." 

They returned to where Webber's 
tedy lay only after two fruitless hoaxs 
of searching for some possible fettia&nt 
of the blasted vessel's Berry gauge. 
With .spades they took from the mine 
they began to dig two graves, one for a 
man, one for a small animal. They 
hardly spoke at all. Ames worked au- 
tomatically, glad of the physical e»r» 
tion to give his mind some reprieve from 
its tortuous wanderings and explctfa- 
tlons. He had given up, but his mind 
persisted in returning to the cold body 
of the case, poking the dead carcass. 
He had to talk to relieve himself. 

''This is one instance where the cor- 
pus delicti is really the corpse," he told 
Tom. "You know, there's a general 
misconception that corpus delicti 
refers to a tody. It doesn't. It really 
means the body of the case, of which 
the corpse is an integral part. Well, 
here's a dead body of a case. Or is the 
joke too academic?" 

He went on like that until he realized 



that he was talking nonsense, and when 

he fell silent again, he kept thinking. 
There wa.s really nothing to be done. 
It was just as Tom had put it — Mur- 
chison couldn't be beaten because he 
played according to his own rules. He 
either hid evidence by impounding it 
. . . but Ames had gotten around that, 
hadn't he? ... or he destroyed it . . . 
but sometimes one might resurrect 
something with circumstantial evidence 
of its fasi exiiUace ... or h* manu- 
factured his own evidence to do tricks 
for him . . . but that didn't stop the 
other side from doing the same . , , or 
did it . . . and if so, why? . . . 

"Why wiiat.''" Tom asked. 
Ames looked up, startled, and realized 
he had asked the question in a loud 
voice. He looked greatly puzzled by 
what was going on in his own mind, as 
if he were thinking not merely strange 
thoughts, but strangely patterned 
thoughts — thoughts of a nature that 
had never had a chance to enter his 
mind and establish some kind of pat- 
tern, so that he might recognize them 
when they returned. No, this was 
something new. He had never thought 
of it that way. 

"I'm still doing it wrong," he said 
to Tom, not caring (bat Ms ipeanil^ 
was completely beyond Tom. "lUstened 
toi everything Averill told me and I 
thought I'd learned. I leetured Wm 
once on going beyond or aside of the 
law to enforce an essential justice. And 
what am I still doing? I'm still col- 
lecting facts and forgetting people!" 
He was fairly shouting now. "As far 
as facts go I've got enough to scare the 
hell out of him! I've got him even 
if I can't prove it- but can he be sure 
of that? Can he possibly be sure when 
I start throwing fact.s at him? Will 
he be able to tell the difference if- " 

"Take it easy," Tom gulped, gettin-.^ 
hold of Ames' waving arm. "You look 
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like you might blow a valve. Now calm 
down and let's hear what this thing 
is that's got you goin' wild." 

"I don't know," Ames said, his «yes 
shining. "I mean I haven't decided on 
the detaiJs yet, tat that's the test of it 
— rm good at details, you know. I've 
just got the big idea — the big idea — the 
one that's going to do it." He threw 
down his shovel, "And the first part of 
it is this: we're not burying, eifcr 
Webber or Duke." 

"No? What are we doin' with them?" 

"We're takins them back tn Mira- 
bella with us I Don't look at me like 
that, ttrti wrap them in taipaulin 
and keep the boflies in toe mtm. 
cliamber whete it'll bs> cdd eaough to 
keep them from dccomiwsin.j 1 know 
it's a messy job but we've go! to do i! I 
It's tile only — " 

"Calm down now, please," Tom 
begged. "You got me convinced. I 
ain't sayin' a word, am I? Only get 
a good grip on yourself." 

Ames »odded g-ad snt dssw. His 
clothes were "serfagatg islfli swtat. He 
couldn't keep Ikis l*»tifls Mill even then. 
"Whewl" he fepl saying .... 

gOME hours later, when the Rain- 
bow had successfully negotiated the 
return hop to (lie crazy asteroid when 
it came around agai)i. Ames and Tom 
had a chance to clieck on one of (lie 
things Webber had told them. It wai 
almost the s*n!y thing Arees hadn't 
known; that there was a snrf of back 
entrance to the Silver Spoon asteroid, 
tor there was annt'ner place on the ottt- 
tntrance to (he bihcr i>poon aitetoid 
emerged long enough tn wabte a Ship 
to get to it. 

They saw tlie invisible borders of the 
hive where Webber had come, sneaked 
in ahead of them, but they remained 
r»ith the crazy asteroid until it had 
«!Wipl»t«j thfi Bir«uit back. to stes the 



Rainbow had first landed on it, as 
Ames put it, "to keep the Berry gauge 
for the return trip as close as possible 
to a 76 reading — " and winking, *— g»t 
to keep the facts straight." 

"Cahn down," Tom said. "Fiat tte 
luvva Pete, calm downl'" 

a 

JT WAS late in the afternoon of 
August 4th when the Rainbow set- 
tled her battered hulk into the pits of 
Standish port. The day was hazy and 
too warm for Spring, the sun overcast, 
and there were few l)eople about. Per- 
haps b«caHs8 el iWs as wB as Iter ■own 
ffloaaineKtal nnitiipoTtMjce, tie kititt- 
bow's arriv.al went almost unnoticed. 
But two hours later, when her owner's 
representative came to check on her 
condition, he found lier the center 
of attraction for a growing crowd of 
mechanics, miners, field nffieials and 
various hangers-on. 

On the edge of the field two official 
ears -fitoked a truck guarded by depu- 
ties, T1»fir«wereni««d«ptiti*s,flit«rod. 
ttie keUttm, and Inside her, among 
them the unusual figure of Sheriff 
ivaine. The cars and the truck had 
come up unheralded and deputies had 
carried an open coffin and a basket to 
the ship. When they emerged, the 
bare wooden coffin was obviously 
weighted, and it was sealed. The same 
was true of the basket. Both were 
quk-kU' taken to the waiting truck 

Time wasj more ilmn eaoujh fuel 
there to feed the tins of a dorjjn wtttj 
stories. Toiu alone was pre^tnt, ajjd 
word came from tlie poit officials— 
quickly seeping through the throng- 
that he had left with Terwilliger Ames. 
Ko one had seen .-\nies. There was a 
coffin. There was also a mysterious 
basket. It was more than enough, but 
eyem more was added when Shcrilf 
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Kaine refused to let the Rainbow's rep- 
resentative take charge of her. The 
unhappy, and quickly branded ill-jated 
y«3sd w»s impoimtifid, seated, and 
MssW <M ft«a StSijdish 6n kn oft 
eially aupm-fsed Journey, undoubtedly 
to government sTieds at ilayviUe, 

It was all over by the time the Twin- 
Sun's reporters and a photographer ar- 
rived. Sheriff Kaine was leaving in one 
of the cars. He had nothing to say; 
he would not be quoted. The report- 
ers nosed around and lieard a hundred 
stories — except that to their tfftined 
ears it did not sound lite a lisoulted 
stories, b«t a hundred vatfefloJts on 
one story— and that, tliat Ames had 
been Mlted somehow, or was, at any 
rate, d©a€. His body had been carted 
oif together with an important basket 
of evidence. They discounted the story 
that Ames' head was in the basket. 
The rest of it, carefully weighed and 
pruned and edited, they scribbled in 
their pads conscientiously. 

With the Rmitbow gone, the news- 
)sa»ks M the best they could: they 
mn% to tie Staadfah pofl registry filas 
and dug up pictures of the Rainbow 
from her halcyon days. They inter- 
viewed the port officials, who knew 
nothing but suspected the worst, and 
because of their suspicions and earnest 
desire to avoid undue publicity of such 
a sort, they talked altogether too much. 
The photographer also took a dozen 
shots of Tom as he stood talking witk 
Kaine just before the .sheriff left, aitj 
when Torn left, they followed Mm, beg- 
ging for an interview, offering bribes 
and inducements lor his story of the 
supposed tragedy. 

Tom listened and sighed and re- 
ported only that his tongue was in the 
sheriff's custody. For reasons which 
he alone knew, he went to Ames' house 
in Mirabello City, still followed by the 
rejwatBi*, but htime he could enter the 



house he was met by two men who had 
come from the city as soon as they had 
heard the Rainbow was back. It turned 
oat they toew nothing elge of its return. 
They were regional fepresfntatives of 
System Efhergraph, Ltd. 

I'hey carried copies of a graph sent 
to the Centra] OtTtce many days be- 
fore by Terwilliger ."Vmes. notifying S.E. 
that he was filing suit against them 
under the Communications Statutory 
Laws, Section 885, for a branch mana- 
ger's violation. They had been in Mira- 
bello City for three days waiting for fhe 
Mainbow to return. Sy.stc3» Ktlier- 
graph was deeply concerned because tise 
esteemed Mr. Ames had had cause to 
complain. When Tom reluctantly toH 
them it was impossible for them to see 
Mr. Ames, the reporters took it upon 
themselves to explain why. Tom left 
the enjoyable scene with misundersl©©d 
sadness and went into the house. 

There he found the remains of an 
opulent and fantastic omelette, a thing 
of wMcb Ame > had spoken all the 
back. He tiptoed upstairs and had 
a. Isol: at .^mes as he slept. Of Ms 
desire for a long, undisturbed session in 
bed too, Ames had spoken with some 
passion. It was as if he had come 
out of a prison — as indeed, for so many 
days he had been the prisoner of his 
thoughts and unceasing work — to re- 
turn to normality with a vengeance. 
A third desire, fishing, had also evoked 
kfflfij^ from Wj»>. The feurth, thangh 
Tom was certain It would have bssn 
ftlSt had Ames been the man to talk at 
it. h#d not been mentioned. He had 
not uttered Sue's name at all. 

Tom waited for the deputies to come, 
left one to guard the house and left 
with the other to visit Sheriff Kaine. 
When he returned some two hours later, 
Ire carried two interesting objects. One 
tms a bulky jar covered with besxy 
foil. The second was a special edition 
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of tfee '^win-Sun on which the ink had 
scawcdy &«d. He put them both on 
Ames' A-esstng fftbje, tie g»rd- 
ing deputies goodnight anfl weat to 
deep. ... 

"^HE dawn was announced by a series 
of shouts from Ames' room. He 
had jumped out of the Rainboiv a mo- 
ment after it landed, made his way in- 
conspicuously home, called Sheriff 
Kaine and had half an hour's talk with 
him.. The sheriff had left for the blast- 
port and Ames had gone to sleep im- 
Btediatgly, The first he knew of bis 
death was when he read about it the 
next morning. 

Pajama-clad but barefoot, he was 
rushing down the stairs when he was 
met by the deputies and Tom. He 
waved the paper at them incoherently 
and tried to speak, and finally all he 
managed to get out were the words: 
"Mysteiy Surwuwb Death Of Aawsl " 
— ^which was s strict quotatiim of tbt 
headline. Even before he had spoken, 
Tom and the deputies were weak with 
laughter. They hung on the stair rail- 
ing, bracing each other. Ames stared 
at them until he began to smile help- 
lessly. 

Some minutes later, in the kitchen, he 
heard the story while he bad coffee 
aial read the rooming edWon of the 
fwtti-Sm wiidi one of the dtputies 
had brought in. 

There were two headlines. The first 
stated: SHERIFF KAINE REFUSES 
TO MAKE PUBLIC AUTOPSY VER- 
DICT. The second was in red ink 
underneath: BUREAU OF CLAIMS 
BARES SECRET PURDOM-WYLIE 
PARTNERSHIP. The stories that 
went with botb headlines took up .wast 
of the papet and Ames fevoofe^ (hem. 

"My God, listen to this," he rrail. 
" ' . . . daring the night, a qn'ry ebs 
culated earlier yesterday atiJ generally 



discredited gained some credence in 
■view «f Sheriff Kaine's unpw^deated 
ftctioa in suppressing the coroaei'if ver- 
dict. It was believed possible that 
the myBterioos basket viewed by dozens 
of witnesses did indeed contain Am'es' 
head, but so badly battered that Hen- 
tification was not immediately pos- 
sible.' " Ames touched his crown 
gingerly. " 'Should this prove to be 
true,' " he read on, " 'the sheriff's action 
becomes more understandable. It may 
be that the sheriff will need dental and 
medical data before the identification is 
certain. At any rate, Sheriff Kaine's 
only public statement as to tie verdict 
so far has been'; "G{mtlemeB, the 
autopsy proves that the cotpse is dead" 

Ames broke off laughing and went on 
to the other story. Beside a photo of 
the Rainbow, retouched to make it 
look grimy with age, was a photo of 
CaJoaial Attorney Whitley, under which 
was his statement: "Naturally I am not 
free to comment upon matters pertain- 
ing to the Wylie trial which begins 
today, but I can say that the astonishing 
revelation of the Bureau of Claims is 
bound to figure prominently in the 
prosecution's case." 

Ames smiled wryly and commented: 
"To say nothing of the case for the 
ditfenSB once a certain materia] witness 
testifies." He sighed, aad twned a 
page: "Be a good fellow and make 
me an omelette, Tom? I wmA to 
read some of these touching tributes 
to me by fellow citizens." 

"Ordinary omelette or special?" 

"Super. And don't spare the Uranian 
onions or garlic. I don't want anybody 
to have any doubts about my being 
alive." He added, "Does Judge Avetill 
IciMMf file traiiif" 

•trh-lah. EgiM told Hm.« He 
went on, with eaieless emphasis; "Any- 
body else who might like you still 
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thinks you're dead but not buried.'' 
Ames glanced at him. Presently he 
put the paper down with a thoughtful 
smile. "What a wondeifel Btoining 
Ihi^ must be for Murfihfeoa." 

Tom n«tted, crsefcing ■«!'» 
tliinkin' you ought fo wear a lily in your 
lapel. I just can't wait for that blessed 
moment when you march into that 
courtrocsn." He sighed. "Boon's you're 
through eatin' we got a date upstairs 
with that jar. Remember?" 

"Mmmmmm," was AmSg' ;S8;BtHent. 
He was lost in thought. 

TT WAS almost ten o'clock when the 
Wewed jawweat lor -which Tom 
waited anived, except that it was more 
thafl SB affair of a moment. It began 
almost immediately after Ames left 
his house. As he rode through the 
streets of the town in an official car he 
was seen, and the news spread almost 
as fast as the car traveled. When the 
car stopped briefly in the town square 
bef<we, a Sorist's, Ames was seen going 
Bjto tJie shop and coming gut. The 

him to the. tmirthotjse. By the time he 
alighted there, a police escort was 
necessary to get him into the building. 

But even Ames had under-estimated 
what was happening. The halls were 
crowded beyond Mirabello City's power 
to crowd them. There were more 
photographers and reporters than a 
do»B jwwspapers could have provided. 
ThA bulbs popped on every hand and 
people tried to br«ah ftroi^ tl>« 
don around Itfetf, Winded and bftvlla- 
ered, he was pushed through a mobbed 
court-room into the inner well before 
the bendi. There he was besieged, and 
presently he began to understand, from 
what the numerous howling newspaper- 
men were sa3'ing, precisely what had 
happened. 

Newspapers from the Group around 



and from far beyond it had begun to 
pour their men into Mirabello since the 
afternoon of the day before. They 
had come from everywhere by special 
ship, by chartered clippers, to get in 
oa the am, mi. more w«re arriving 
Jjotttly. timit-Stm'f syndicated 

scoop of facta' dsaft tatd been saptifd 
throughout the System, and the Tw{«- 
Svn had been even more lurid in its 
graphed accounts of developments than 
it had been at home. Stories carried 
implied tie-ups of bis mysterious death 
and the trial, and of both of these 
with the news of tm B«risiu of Oimm 
revelation. 

But even this had not quite BS- 
piained the mass immigration, and ee»- 
taioly BOt to the wjuaHy bewildered 
ne-wswen of the Twfn-Sun. There was 
more to it. Ames, a brilliant and 
famous New York lawyer, had dis- 
appeared some four months before. 
The first word of his whereabouts had 
come when he had ethergraphed for 
credentials to friends, and then it was 
known he was in Mirabello. In Mira- 
bello! And what was he doing there? 
'Why had he gone? What lay behindit? 
And then System Etherga^'^ news Je- 
lease that a certain T. Ames Bad filed, 
or intended to file, suit for criminal 
action. And then, filtering through, ac- 
counts of his being involved in a mur- 
der trial — and finally, his mysterious 
death on the eve before he was due 
in court as a material witness, a status 
he had achieved through an unbeliev- 
able aries. of accusations. 'What did 
it tmxai} What did it add ap to? 

It added up to what Ames saw, heard 
and felt all around him — a Janmjftd 
courtroom, newspapermen, specially 
leased graph wires in the courthouse, 
vast noise and excitement, and a police 
problem. He retreated, muttering, to a 
chair near the bench and mopped his 
brow and eaught his breath. He 
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straightened out his neat blue suit 
and adjusted the wild cowlicks of his 
hair. He sprinkled a dab of water on 
the iily he had gotten at the florist's, 
which he wore in his lapel. Finally, 
when some order had been restaJBd li^: 
courtroom attendants, he turaefl in Ms 
§#at and glanced around. 

/CLOSEST to him was the table re- 
served for the prosecution. Colo- 
nial Attorney Whitley and the seven or 
eight men of his staff were in huddled 
consultation around it, and as Ames 
glanced at them, Whitley got up and 
came toward him. Farther over, at the 
table for the defense, sat Farley mi 
Buck Wylie, with Lola Marannes hs* 
tween them. Several people, among 
whom Ames recognized w!tii«ssss Iront 
the indictmeDt pioceedings, sat in the 
first row oi seats, near the jury box. 
As Whitley neared Ames the jury 
started filmg m from its room. 

At the same moment, Ames spotted 
Tom in the third row. He was sitting 
beside Sue Wylie. Ames saw that the 
girl had been looldHf at him frsm the 
stm-t; his eyes imt hers And locked. 
Whitli^ was Be^dsUni aow, and Ames 
mnmiiiTed, "Excuse aie," got up, 
walked to the railing: and gave the lily 
to a court attendant with whispered 
instructions. The attendant smiled 
and delivered the lily to Sue Wylie. 
The delivery, her hesitant smile, and 
Tom's broad grin were immediately 
recorded by a dozen popping flash- 
bulbs, immediately attendants de- 
scended oa the owners of the for- 
bidden and hithertc -ecreted cameras, 
causing a new uproar, 

Whitley was saying, " , , . our con- 
gratulations on your being here." 

Ames grinned at him. "I couldn't 
afford not to be here," he told Whitley. 
"I'm out on five dollars' bail, and the 

busfaess has been, I tmi it." 



"Yes, of course," Whitley coughed. 
"Just the same, I felt — " 

He didn't get a chance to finish be- 
cause Judge Averill's chamber door 
opened and the judge came out in his 
r»^fc the clerk intoned his ancient 
ery and fflie quieting courtroom stood 
until the jiKtee was seated. 

The formalities took a few minutes. 
Averill noted the presence of the C.A. 
and Farley, attorney of record for the 
defendant, consulted with both, as well 
as with members of Whitley's staff and 
late additions to Farley's. Once glances 
were directed at Ames. The judge 
frowned, made a notation and said 
sometlang that ended the WBSulta? 
tion. .^s the men returned to their 
taMes a hush fell over the courtroom. 
Ftrr the first time the judge looked 
toward Ames and inclined his head. 

The trial began. 

Whitley addressed the jury in a 
ciuiet, studious manner. He outlined 
the nature of the case, the prosecution's 
intentions and touched on witnessed 
and circumstantial evidence, motivation 
and penalties. When be sat down. 
Ames followed his confid«tf, gaze to 
where Murchison was sitting in the 
second row, directly behind Affles. 

By comparison, Farley was ill at 
ease. He expressed confidence in the 
jury's ability to decide on evidence and 
to take the law as directed by the 
judge. There was a cloying quality 
in his unsnbtle wooing. 

One of Whitley's staff, a heavy-set 
young man named Tisdale took over. 
He summoned, in order, Harvey Fran- 
shaw and Timothy Saunders and led 
them patiently. It was established that 
Scotty Purdom had, during the evening 
of July 9th, phoned Buck Wylie from 
the Rocketeer's Cafe and made an ap- 
pointment with him for the following 
morning. On the morning of the 10th, 
Puniom and Wylie wste seen together 
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at the Standish blast-port, engaged in 
conversation. Each then left in his own 
ship and both headed east together. 
Both men were seen together later that 
day. They had returned to Standish 
port where Purdom fuelled his vessel 
ami again they left together in the 
two ships, heading northwest. 

Franshaw went unchallenged. Saun- 
ders was asked by Farley: "Can you, 
sJttjng here, tell me which direction 
is northwest?" Saunders consulted a 
watch, looked at a window ^SJinted 
accurately to northwest. 

Tisdale then called a traffic manager 
from the Standish port. The manager, 

ftm leelgtf % .teatitti, *tet .be haS 

records of two arrivals and departures 
on July loth for vessels named Spoon 
Special and Hellcat, and that these ar- 
rivals and departures had taken place 
a minute or two apart. The testimony 
was interrupted by Farley, who ob- 
jected to a waste of time and conceded 
that the two ships had come in and left 
fegether. 

Tisdale smiled, ignored him, and went 
on with the prpsecution's evidently 
painstaking case. Standi*- af^ 

tendants testified to fueling the SfOon 
Special on the 10th. tUsea Tisdale 
called Larry Mason. 

Mason, a middle-aged man, was iden- 
tified as an employee at the Wylie 
ana7ido for five r .onths previous, and 
still employed there. He testified that 
on the morning of the UHh, !}« had 
fuelled the Hellcat while Ptirdora and 
Wylie waited. Again Farley objected 
to a waste of time lilid otored to con- 
cede. 

■y^HITLEY got up. "Your Honor, 
unless defendant's attorney is also 
willing to concede defendant's guilt 
and so plead, I must ask that he be 
restrained from further interruptions." 
Jjldge Awrill said; "The court ad- 



vises Mr. Farley to examine more 
carefully what he concedes. The de- 
fendant's life in his hands. It may be 
that the prosecution is establishing a 
point which defense may not be will- 
ing to concede after all." 

As if to prove tlSe- value of Judge 
Averill's advice, Tisdale then took a 
new line. He asked Masdii: "Was 
there enouglj fnel at WylJe's own port 
to have fuelled the Spoon Special 
too? 

"Yes, sir. Enough to have {bSW 
twenty ships like her." 

"But you did not fuel the Spoon 
Special?" 

"m, sir." 

"In other wools, you fuelled only the 
HelJcat, but the Spoon Special was then 

sent on to Standish port to fuel there?" 
"Yes, sir." 

Farley was on his feet. "Objection. 
The witness did not see the Spoon Spe- 
cial being fuelled at Standish." 

Judge Averill directed; "Strike the 
question and answer from the record." 
To Farley he said: "Mr, Farley, you 
did not previously contest testimony to 
the effect that the Spoon Special TWs 
fuelled at the Standish port. U-stess 
you desire, at some point, to offer ctm- 
tradictory evidence, the Court does not 
understand your correct, though use- 
less, objection." 

Farley flushed. "The law is the law," 
he stated with pettish arrogance. "He 
Jad no right to ask that question." 

Averill frowned at him, then looked 
away. "Proceed, Mt. Tisdale." 

Tisdale asked: "Do you \tim 
why . . . Strike th.at out, please. Did 
you hear anything that might have c^i- 
plained why the Spoon Special was not 
fuelled at the Wylie port?" 

Farley was up again, "Object to 
'might have explained'." 

"Su,stained. Witness is not here to 
venture guesses." 
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Tisdale asked: "Did you, "Mti. 
Mason, at any time during the ftrttfg, 
hear anything said by either Wylie or 
Purdom?" 

"Yes, sir. I heard a few things." 

"Anything about the fuelling?" 

"Yes, sir. Scotty told Mr. Wylie that 
if he could fuel the Special right then 
and there, he'd save time and wouldn't 
have to go to Standioh. Also, I heard 
Mtn say, 'It's the same money, afei'l 
it?' " 

"What did Wylie say to that?" 

"He said it would look b'rtter if 
Scotty went to Standish for his fuel. 
He said there were too many people 
wondering about them already, and he 
mentioned that the whole idea annoyed 
him from the start." 

Ames glanced around at the eattrfc 
Boom, partly hec'da<ie he was a littto 
bored with the prosecution's slow de- 
velopment of a theme to prove Wylie's 
partnership with Scotty, partly from 
interest in what he saw on the faces 
he regarded. Buck Wylie looked grim 
but patient, his hand resting on those 
of the girl beside him. Tom and Sue 
were attentive, and Murchison, who saw 
Ames turn toward hiroj had a benign 
expression which he did <not change 
ior Ames. The lawyers ior both a"des 
were engaged in furious scribbling and 
note-passing. He swallowed a jsaWJ. 

"To your knowledge, Mr. Msgpn," 
Tisdale had asked, "was there ever an 
occasion on which WjfUe did fuel a ves- 
sel for Scotty?" 

"Yes, sir. About six weeks before 
that time, Mr. Wyhe fuelled the Hell- 
cat and let Scotty PwrdoiB take her, 
I wasn't supposed to know — " 

Tisdale stopped him, anticipating 
Farley as he rose to object, and the 
latter part of the answer was deleted. 
Buck Wylie's face showed open rage Ss 
he bent to listen to Farley. A murmur 
had run through the courtroom . Farlev 



got up tefore Tisdale could resume. 

"If the court please, defense agrees 
and admits the point Mr. Tisdale is so 
laboriously making. Mr. Wylie admits 
he was engaged in a partnership with 
Purdom for several months befere 
Purdom's disappearance." 

"Order!" Judge Awerjll «a,pped 
sharply. To Tisdale he said dryly: 
"Oounset for itefense seema impatient, 
Mr. Tisdale. If the State agree*. Mr. 
Farley's statement will be entered in 
the testimony." 

/'HITLEY expansively signified 
agreement and Tis<lale offered in 
evidence a certified du]j!icate of the 
file claim that day made public by the 
Bureau of Claims. It was accepted 
and entered. Tisdale ri'sumed. 

"'Mr. Mason, what did you do after 
yott f belled the BeUcaif* 

"Mr. Wylie and Scotty left, then I 
fuelled the Gaucho like Mr. Wylie told 
me. Tlien, it being a Saturday, 1 went 
to town." 

"I5id you see Wylie — " 
"Th.at's a lie!" Buck Wylie cried. 
For a moment no one knew what he 
meant, because he had reacted so slowly 
to Ma.son's previous answer. He wa.s 
standing now, shouting, "I never told 
him to fuel the Cattcko!" He was livid 
with fury, and only Lola Morales' en- 
treaties finally quieted him down; he 
paid no attention to AverilVs orders. 
He sat there looking at Alason, lips 
tightened to a line, dangerous and ugly. 

"Mr. Mason, do you rentembw the 
day of July 24th?" 

"Yes, sir, I do. I have special rea- 
sons, of course, what with Scotty's 
ship being found that day. That was 
a Saturday and I'd gone to town the 
night before with the boys, but that 
morning, about eleven, I came back 
to the arrando. I had a special date 
in tmm £oi the ni^t and I wanted 
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to be dressed up special. About noon, 
before I left, I saw the Gaucho come 
into our port. Mr. Wylie'd left in her 
the Sunday betore. With biai coming 
back after a Iniig trip I knew lhat if 
he or the foreman spotted me, they'd 
put me to woTi OH Iigr, so I beat ft 
good and fast. I went back to town 
and that night I heard about Scotty's 
ship being found adrift over at Grey 
Mountain," 

"And when was the next time you saw 
the Hellcat?" 

"The next morning, Sunday, about 
eleven. She was back at our port. 
I'd gone back to the anatido early be- 
cause I heard the Sheriff was coming 
ap fhctB with Mr. Whitley and I wanted 
to be there too." 

Tisdale thanked Mason and turned 
him over to Farley. Farley got up 
quickly and fixed Mason with g bellig- 
erent look. 

"On July lOtli, the day you fuelled 
the Hellcat, you left shortly thereafter 
and did not return to the mrando until 
early Monday morning?" 

"Yos, sir, that was the ctistom. We 
all got back together." 

"Then, as far as you l:no^y. i; is en- 
tirely possible tliat Mr. Wylie returned 
to hh arrando shortly after you left 
and was there all the time until you 
yourself returned. Is that right?" 

"It was po.ssible." 

"That's all," said Farley, looking 

His saHsfaction wa-f not mirrored itl 
Buck Wylie's dark, angry face, nor did 
it last long. Tisdale then introduced 
three witnesses who \vei"e employed by 
^\^■lie and who substantiated various 
parts of Mason's evidence. They did 
not substantiate his statement that 
Wylie had ordered hini to fuel the 
GauchaibB ijay Purdom left, not having 
been there. None was cross-questioned 
by Farley. The prosecution then called 



a Dr. Ballister, expert on explosives, 
and Whitley himself took over. 

As Exliibit A, Whitley submitted to 
the Doctor's examination the fairly 
smaJl but extremely heavy and powerful 
demolition bomb found in tlie Spaon 
Spccinl. Mnting, serial numbers Una 
manufacturer's trademark identified it 
as one of a large shipment Wylie had 
bought some time before. The expert 
offered his opinion that it was likely, 
had the bomb gone off, that it would 
have been difficult to trace its owiier- 
ship. 

On this point, Farley, in hid question- 
ing, got Dr. Balli-ster to admit that it 

was pnsSUs tbftt the owM»Mp of the 
bonib cdiltd have been traced even from 
fragments the size of a pinhead. The 
expert left the .stand a good deal us- 
happier than he had taken it. 

Whitley then called Harry Reichard. 
Reichard had seen the Hellcat towing 
the Spoon Special off Grey Mountain on 
the afternoon of the 24th. Farley got 
I!.«icli»rd to admit he liad not seen who 
was at the Mm of the BAvt, 

■yyHEN old Bob Halloway took tin- 
stand, there was an outbreak of 
scattered applause and a warning fioiu 
the judge. Whitley had trouble con- 
fining his witness to legal evidence, but 
his story was the same one he had told 
at the indictment proceedings. He had 
seen the Spoon Special on the evening 
oil the 24t!i, mwingjft a. slew oirdeosjer 
Grey Mountain. She did not respond 
to -AV signals. He grappled and 
boarded her, put out a livfi fuse in a 
bomb. He identified the bomb. There 
had been no one aboard the ship. He 
had called Standish and taken both 
ships in to port. 

Throughout his testimony he kept 
trying unsuccessfully to ttll tiie 
crowded courtroom of his personal dan- 
ger and the injury to his hands. Wiifo 
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Farley waived examination and the old 
man left the stand, new applause broke 
out. The old man reacted and in a 
fit of enthusiasm shook a fist at Buck 
Wylie and shouted: "Damn your hide, 
if I wuz a younger man I'd a paid you 
off fermyjiswisflsyselij IniRy^sy— 

The rest of St was lost in flie uproar. 
Farley had instantly jumped up and 
heatedly demanded a mistrial. He was 
still the last one speaking when order 
was finally restored. 

Judge Averill fixed a stern, inquisi- 
tive gaze at him. Curtly, he said: "You 
know very well, Mr. Farley, that no 
grounds for a ruling of mistrial exist. 
Motion denied. The jury will disregard 
Me. HaUBway'* .additisaal teoJa#* 



Outlined in light war« Tom't 
head and both hii arfn*: 



froceetf, Mr. Whffley.* 

But the even tenor of the trial had 
been broken. Until that moment it had 
developed along slow, routine lines, with 
the prosecution methodically fashioning 
a noose around Buck Wylie's neck. It 
had borne out none of the drama it 
promised ; several reporters had 
sauntered out aod others stMiped tak- 
ing notes. HaHoway's outoutst had 
charged the room momentarily, and 
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now something occurred to increase tlie watching Murcliison. The courtroom 

tenseness. S«Hied to lean forward with him, 

W hitley called John Marchisaa (» .kai then Murchison's evidence took 

the stand and announced him as llie a brief three or four minutes, fie 

last State's witness. Until then Ames, avowed his partnership with Purdom, 

fonstautly under observation, had sketched in the man's known backr 

.•(hown small interest in the trial. Even ground. lie then reported on Purdom's 

Halloway's outbreak had not ruffled imfailiiigly regular habits. That wa$ 

his calm. But now he leaned forward the point Farley attaeked With helplfess 

in hi| chair, elbows on the table and his savagery. 

eutnest face cupped in his hands, "%'ill you not adajit, Sir. Hurdii- 
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son, that there is a distinct pos- 
sibility that Scotty Purdom merely 
wandered off somewhere alone?" 

"lij what? You mean he sent his 
ift% back magically — " 

The answer was stricken out. 
Answering again, Murcliison said, "In 
my opinion, there is no such pos- 
sibility. In the years I knew him he 
never once deviated from habit. Why 
should a man of such great wealth 
'merely wander off'? Unless you can 
produce testimony that he was insane, 
and I defy you — " 

"That wiii be all, Mr. Murchison," 
Judge Ave'rill broke in. "Mr. Farley, 
the Court expects you to confine the 
Sfe^'s witnesses to testimony, not to 
ctinjectures and challenges, which, if 
allowed to continue, might very defi- 
nitely damage the defense of this case. 
It should not be necessary for the 
Court to undertake your functions." 

Farley, deeply flushed, seemed unable 
to go on. After a moment he dismissed 
Iteebisaai Ass he teA t^Mk- 

table ana Ames leanefl^act in his chafr 
with a grin on his face, a loud buzz 
swept the courtroom. Every eye was 
fixed on Farley as he sat down. Buck 
Wylie's head was down. He did not 
seem to be listening to the lawyer on 
his right who was whispering to him. 

Whitley's voice was satisfied. "The 
State rests, your Honor." 

JUDGE AVERILL nodded and con- 
sulted his watch. The prosecution 

had presented its tight case in a little 
over two hours, an astonishing feat. It 
was a quarter past twelve. After a 
momentary hesitation, the judge asked 
if there were any witnesses for the de- 
fense. 

Farley spoke to the lawyer who had 
been talking to WyUe and that young 
man, named Brent, rose and gave a 
mrm to the derk. The name, Godfrey 



Loomis, was called and a tall, well- 
dressed man came to the stand. He was 
sworn in and Brent quickly estab- 
lished him s& an official of the Bureau 
of Claims. 

"Precisely what do you do for the 
Bureau, Mr. Loomis?" 

"I am an investigator for the Com- 
merce Division. My work consists of 
checking all filed claims to see that the 
claimed locations exist, that they have 
been properly marked, and do not in- 
fritige on other claims which may be in 
the vicinity." 

"In .other words, yoa are a sort of de- 
tective?" 

"Well, yes, you might say so." 

"And you have had long experience 
and are skilled in your work?" 

"I think I can safely say so." 

"Mr. Loomis, will you describe to the 
jury the nature and findings of your 
work from July 29th to August 3rd?" 

"I came here to Mirabello City on 
July 29th at Mr. Farley's request to 
ui^ier^ise! timminafion of certain 
atess. th all, t visited six places 
named and located by Mr. Wylie, cov- 
ering millions of miles. I found at each 
of these places the official markers of 
the Bureau for a preliminary claim. 
Each of them was signed with Mr. 
Wylie's name and with dates ranging 
from July 14th to July 23rd. There 
were also unmistakable evidences of re- 
cent habitation at each of these places." 

"W^hat would you call evidence of 
such habitation?" 

"The markers were all new and aaafe 
fected by weather. Also there were fire- 
places with the ashes still intact in 
several instances." 

"Would you, Mr. Loomis, say from 
these evidences that Mr. WJlIe had 
been at these places — " 

"Objection!" Tisdale eaJW. *Wt- 
ness is being asked a questicm he can^ 
not pos^bly answer iiiileis he saw Mr, 
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WyHe there with his own ejres." 

"Sustained." 

Brent nodded and asked: "Did any 
of the places you visited take you 
within fifteen million utiles of the 

Lydonna Group?" 

"No, they did not." 

Brent then offered in evidence a 
sworn deposition, concurred in by two 
accompanying witnesses, enumerating 
the places visited and their relative 
distances from the Lydonna Group and 
Mirabello. After that Tisdale took, the 
witness. 

"You are a detective, Mr. Loomis?" 

"Well, sort of." 

"What is your official classification?" 

"Claim adjuster." 

"Have you ever performed duties 
which you could call detective work and 
has the Bureau ever used your services 
in such a capacity?" 

"Well, that depends on what you 
call detective work." 

"Have you ever been called on to 
testify in any criminal action by the 
Bureau which involved your own spe- 
cial findings?" 

"Only insofar as they pertained to 
claim infringement." 

"Were professional detectives also 
called on in these actionsi'" 

"Yes." 

"Then it would appear that the 
Bureau does not consider you a com- 
petent substitute for such professional 
detective work?" 

"I . . . ah . . . well, you might say 
so." 

"Could you swear that the fireplaces 
and aslies were not a week or two or 
possibly even three weeks older than 
you guessed they were?" 

"Well, I don't know if I'd swear to 
it. After all, I'm not a—" 

"A professional detective, you mean? 
We've already established that, Mr. 
Loomis," said Tisdale with a warn 



smile. "Now, would ym be willing to 

swear that it was Mr. Wylie who put 

up those markers himselff" 

"I don't see how I could." 

"Neither do I," Tisdale smiled again. 
"One more question. As far as you 
know, couldn't someone else have put 
those markers?" 

"Well, yes . . . certainly it's possible." 

CTILL smiling, Tisdale excused the 
distressed witness and sat down. 
There was a pause before Farley got 
up. He seemed only partially recovered 
from his earlier discomfiture. He 
turned toward Lola Morales and mo- 
tioned her to the stand. She was wait- 
ing. She squeezed Wylie's hand and 
walked up confidently. Her sultry 
beauty had its effect on the spectators 
and she acknowledged their murmurs 
from under shaded lashes. 

Farley proceeded cautiously withte. 
His chief difficulty seemed to be con- 
cerned with her residence at the Wylie 
arrando. He finally established that 
she was a "friend" of Wylie's who had 
been staying at the arrando on an ex- 
tended visit. Farley went on. 

"Miss Morales, tell us what you re- 
member of the events of July 10th. 
You recall the day, I assume?" 

"Perfectly. He left the arrando early 
that morning and retturned before noon 
with Mr. Purdom. Then both of them 
left. About two o'clock I saw the Hell- 
cat come in. Mr. Wylie came to the 
house and the Hellcat took off again. 
Mr. Wylie told me that Mr. Purdom 
was using his ship." 

"How long did Mr. Wylie stay 
home?" 

"Until Sunday, July 18th, eight days 
later, when he left in the Gaucko on 
his osoaV prospecting trip. He always 
■went the third week of every month." 

"When did you see hnn again?" 

"Just before noon on the 24th. He 
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returned in the Gnmha." 

"Xow, Miss Morales, I want you to 
be very careful in answering my next 
question : Did he go out again that day, 
the 24th?" 

"He definitely did not." 

"You were in a position to have 
known had he gone out?" 

**Msst certainly. We were together 
all that afternoon and evening until 
quite iate that night.** GrattntBusIy 
she added, "We spent the afternoon lis- 
tening to a concert." 

Her last remark elicited a ripple of 
laughter that brought her up defiantly 
in her chair. Farley blushed, cleared 
his throat and went on, speaking loudly 
and carefully. "In other words. Miss 
Morales, yo» too* that Mt, Wylie was 
heme by jiom ot the 24tli anS Stayed 

"Most certainly." 

Farley indicated he was fliroa^ and 
Tisdale advanced to the girl with a 
serene and polite expression. 

"Miss Morales, how long have you 
been staying at the arrando?" 

"I'm not sure." 

Tisdale smiled. "You seemed quite 
mm iibout 4ates a, oMaiite agOj Sliss 
Mo*^$. A Maar? & fflontisf A 
ytarf How long?" 

^■h littJe oyer six months." 

"Rather a long visit, isn't it?" 

Ov^r a few titters from spectators, 
the girl raised her voice harshly. 
"What if it is? What's that to you?" 

"Nothing, I'm sure," Tisdale said 
quickly. "Do you have any other ad- 
dress. Miss Morales?" 

"Not at present." 

"Are yott vAstei to Mr. ia 
any way.?" 

"We're good friends," the girl sai«f, 
growing angry again. 

"Jlay I ask whether you have ever 
been engaged in any occupation?" 

"1 have never bad a job, if that's 



what you mean. Is all this-nseess— — ?" 

"Jlay I inquire as to the source of 
your income?" 

Through clenched teeth the girl 
answered in a level voice: "I inherited 
a million dollars from a dead lawyer. 
Cold cash." 

Tiisdale's smile flashed again, briefly. 
"Miss Morales, you say j'ou're a good 
friend of Wylie'.s. With no offense 
meant, and taking into consideration 
that you are testifying under oath, «ay 
I ask whether you niiglit consider-^ah 
— fibbing, to protect him?" 

"Objection!" Farley cried. "Wit- 
ness is under oath." 

"Strike out the question," the Jud^e: 
ordered. "Mr. Tii^tlale the Court will 
not allow yoa ta addre&s irtHiwotions to 
the Jury under guise of examining a 
witness. The jury will disregard the 
question." 

Tisdale looked humbled. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then looked up at 
the girl and shot at her; "Lsn't it true 
that Buck Wylie has been keeping 
you? Isn't it true that he pays all 
your bills, buys your clothes, gives you 
money? Aren't you Buck Wyhe's mis- 
tress?" 

T OIA MOR-ALF.S jumped of t|6 
chair and swung a resounding 
smash into Tisdale's face. She was re- 
strained from following it up only by 
the quick action of a court attendant. 
Wylie was standing, trembling with 
poorly controlled rage, while two 
lawyers held him. Jui^e Averill rapped 
his gavel and threatened to tslear thft 
coartrooiii if there wa* armthe* Mtbatst 
ftw th* spectators. 

tTSAlte, rafely ai m-s the inner 
w^i, deinandai: "\\ liat about an 
answer to that question, IMiss Morales? 
Isn't it true?" 

Lola Morales stood up and said in 
a laud TOice : "Ife, it isn't, you damned, 
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dirty, lying hmyerl It isn't true!" 

It took another fiwc minutes to quiet 
the courtroom again. Tisdalc had 
signiiied he was through with the wit- 
ness and the prosecution's table looked 
expectantly from Farley to Judge 
Averill. Quiet was finally restored 
only i>ecause Farley made an announce- 
ment that astonished the courtroom. 

"The defense has no more witnesses 
to call, Your Honor." 

TM ju^ shoek bis head. "It's just 
ag wril. I was aliont to declare a f e- 
cess, Tfliis afternoon, when Court re- 
eomeSns, the State will summarize — 
You're out of order, Mr. Ames ! Sit 
down, please 1" 

Ames remained standing. He had 
gotten up a moment after Farley closed 
the case for the defense. "Your 
Honor, if you adjourn this session now 
and begin the next one with the State's 
summary of the case, I won't have had 
my chance to speak here. Therefore, 
I must risk — " 

"Your Honor, I object I" Whitley 
thundered. "Mr. Ames has no — " 

"He has no right to volunteer evi- 
dence!" Farley cried. 

" 1 must risk," Ames continued, 

"the Court's displeasure by now speak- 
ing out of order. I petition your 
Honor that I be heaids" 

All through this triple exchange and 
shouting, the courtroom had been 
hushed. The silence now offered a 
tense, very dramatic contrast to the 
previous behavior of the audience. Not 
a man or a woman there but was on the 
edge of a seat, waiting to hear Judge 
Averill. 

"Mr. Ames, the Court is aware that 
you are here as a material witness, 
both on the application of the State 
as well as the defense. However, at 
the tef^nning of this trial, the Colonial 
Attorney and counsel for defense 
notified the Court that in view of later 



testhnony by either it&e. The Cwirt 
acknowledges that it is highly unusual 
tor defense counsel, especially, to spurn 
examination of any testimony that 
might help Ids client, or, if he fears 
damage to his client as a result of such 
testimony, for the Colonial Attorney to 
refuse to take advantage of the possi- 
bility. However, the Court is bound in 
this instance and finds it impossiUe to 
grant your petition." 

''If the Court please," sKif Mm 
quietly, "may I respectfully submit 
contrary finding on appeal to the Colo- 
nial Supreme Court, in the case of Ajax 
Vessels vs. Grant, Volume 12. Also 
the case of Farwell, Vosseler vs. Mer- 
curian Commonwealth, Volumes 21, 
26 and 27. Also the case of Grimes, 
Grimes and Thackeray vs. Jones, 
Tyuio Superior Court, Volume 6. Also 

.^sMmmA .Bait i, 'Of 
Bbspfi mte^0aitetafy Torts and 
Laws, relative to appeals from a mate- 
rial witness. Also — " 

"One moment, Mr. Ames," Judge 
.\verill interrupted, looking up from the 
rapid notes he had been taldng. "Was 
that part 3 of the gpgcial aj^entlix you 
mentioned?" 

"¥es, ¥our. H©nor." 

IBs Hongr wrote again, put down his 
pen and looked down at Ames with a 
pleasant smile. "l%e Court will take 
your petition under advisement and 
render a decision as soon as Court re- 
convenes. Decision therefore is re- 
served. This Court stands adjourned 
until two o'clock." 

It was not a moment too soon, for 
during Ames' listing of references the 
courtroom had, gotten to its feet, biding 
its time for an outburst. It came be- 
fore the Ju^e bad taken his smile 
with idm to his diarabers. Reporters 
swarmed around Ames, hurling ques- 
tions at Inm, asking Ins (pinion, pni^iing 
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him back against the wall. 

He was saved only by SheriK Kaine's 
q«id£ BStkm And Ms annoiawTOnt of 
a smaB luttcheon lor flie vIsiHng news- 
paper people, who numbered a mere 
fifty or so. Sue Wylie and Tom were 
among those present, but they were at 
the other end of the table. And as 
Ames parried questions and liept look- 
ing toward them, his expression was, in 
the words of one astute reporter, " — he 
IooIes at that dame as if he wanted 
to eat her instead of that omelette he 
ordered." 

XII 

PRECISELY at two o'clock, in an 
atmosphere as hushed and funereal 
as a tomb. Judge .^verill declared the 
Court in session. He had been pre- 
ceded by an attendant who carried an 
makmi of iooH. , Ttte jwdge x&knei 
to two of these boots, added a note, 
then looked up. His eyes traveled from 
Whitley to Parley and rested on Ames. 

"After careful consideration of 
Mr. .'\mes' petition, it is the decision 
of this Court that he may be heard. 
There are, however, reservations. Any- 
thing Mr, Ames says here in open 
court does not provide him immunity 
to civil action for slander or libel, nor 
fwHD Clioiiaal action proceedings fey 
the tetB, Mr. Ames nlffy »abaiit 
dOcnmBslary tiidence btit he cannot 
snmiHon witnesses to testify. Such 
summons may, however; be ordered 
by the Court, with or without such ap- 
plication from Mr. .\mes, as the Court 
sees fit. 

"Mr. Ames, do you still want to tes- 
tify?" 

"I do. Your Honor." 

Both Farley and WMtley qoiefly 
entered their "fixeejitiott" ta the 
JuSge's decision and a few moments 
lat€r lie judge said, "Proceed, Mr. 



.Ames," in fi soft voice that carried 
clearly to every corner of the room. 

In complete silence^ Ames ctos-sed 
the well to Sheriff Kaine and took from 
him a loclced, heavy leather bag. He 
opened the bag and began to empty 
it of its many papers. Included were 
official graphs, newspaper clippings, 
letters, and odd sheets of paper. Ames 
offered them piece by piece as docu- 
mentary evidence. ."^s the clerks 
stamped each piece^ Whitley^ mtd 
Farley stood by c\<m at hand. Qmx 
or twice there wtt* whlsjiered ca»- 
ferences among them and Ames and 
Judge Averill. When all the evidence 
had been entered, Ames stood alone in 
the center of the well. 

"Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
you have heard His Honor declare the 
bounds within which I must testify. 
Since I cannot call back many of the 
witiftsssss yoB haw heard withwut the 
Court's consent, 1 must flr.st show 
cause to recall tliese witnesses. This 
I intend to do. 1 intend first, however, 
to tell you what I know they could — 
and might — have told you, had they 
been properly questioned, and had their 
testimony been related. 

"I intend also to prove that the 
State's case against Mr. Wylie is a de- 
liberate fraud, entered into knowingly, 
in secret congpisafyi fey t}ie ^^qloBjisl 
Attorney and counset for the defense." 

Ames expected the reception this 
declaration drew from the courtroom 
and he waited until the storm subsided 
in a sea of sighs. His eyes roamed 
the room. He saw Sue Wylie's drawn 
face beside Tom's study in confidence. 
He saw the dark, unbelieving, bewild- 
ered hope in Buck Wylie's fear-ridden 
eyes, for Wylie knew as well as every- 
one there that he had ima, immei. 
And he studied th« kwyers, thfr gea- 
eral disbelief and outrage of the 
staffs, though Whitley Jooked fierce 
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and stolid and Farley sat in sw^ting 
expci tancy. He did not look toward 

Murchison. 
"Moreover," Ames resumed, "by 

documenting the instances in which 
Mr. Wylie has been left helpless by a 
combination of circumstance, false 
testimony, planted evidence and delib- 
erately inadequate defense, I intend 
also to place before you a clear case 
indicting the real murderer of Mr. 
Punjom. To do this I shall have to 
waks statements which will remain 
hypothetical until the Court, by call- 
ing witnesses for me, transforms 
theory to fact. I ask your patience, 
please." 

tTE SAT down carelessly on the 
edge of his table so that he faced 
the jury and the courtroom. "First, 
what is the State's case? They have 
shown that Purdom, a man of unfail- 
ing habit, is missing, and that it is rea- 
sonable to assume he is naissing be- 
cause he is dead. Hgy hme shown 
that Wylie and Pnrdom were secret 
partners in a claim. They have shown 
that Purdom met Wylie on the lOth, 
borrowed the Hellcat from him for a 
second time, and then left for an un- 
known destination with both his ship 
and Wylie's. It is the State's conten- 
tion that Purdom borrowed the Hellcat 
to bring back a double load of orium, 
as Wylie's partner. 

"The State has also, with the 
services of a perjured witness, Mason, 
indicated that it may claim that Wylie 
later followed Purdom in his Gauchn. 
This is refuted by the testimony of 
Miss Morales alone, who declares he 
returned that day and stayed home. 
But the State does not need this line 
of attack, because it can claim that 
Wylie knew where Purdom was going 
anyway. So, using one line or the 
other, it will claim that Wylie left 



Mirahello on the 18th, proceeded to 
where Tie knew he would find Pur- 
dom, and killed him. He then took 
the Hellcat and SpooH Special in tow 
behind his Gaucho, came back to Mira- 
bello. 

"He landed all three ships in an in- 
conspicuous place, brought the Gaucko 
alone home, then returned, took up the 
Hellcat and Special again and went to 
Grey Mountain. There he planted one 
of his bombs in the Special, set it in a 
circular coursej and returned home 
with the Hellcat, in the expectation 
that the Special would blow up so com- 
pletely that it would be assumed no 
trace had been left of Purdom. The 
murder would be called an accident, 
cause unknown. 

"The motive is self-evident: com- 
plete possession of a claim soon to be 
made public, and presumably very 
valuable. This value has he^ 
cated by Mr. Murchison no* tm a tesis 
of fact — for no one seems to. have 
tried to Visit Mi claim — btlt by point- 
ing out that Purdom was for ten years 
content to mine his fabulously rich 
Silver Spoon Mine. It then follows 
that if he finally did pay attention to 
another mine, that it must be another 
bonanza. I do not deny this, and I 
think it is probably true; the mine 
must be valuable. 

"But it is one thing to establish 
4 Jsjotive and another to prove tta*- a 
man would be willing to kill. I dare 
say we in this courtroom all have bad 
sufficient motive to contemplate mur- 
der at one time or another, without 
actually murdering. That is because 
we are not psychologically constituted 
so as to be able to murder. So the 
State also had to prove that Wylie 
is a man so psychologically constituted 
that he can murder when provided with 
a powerful motive. 

"The point is a very necessaiy one. 
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WyEe is in Ms own right an extremely 
wealthy man. Ordinarily one might 
question whether a man of such wealth 
would kill to obtain full ownership of 
something which w'as already half his. 
But the State did not touch upon this 
vital point at all. Why? Isn't it a re- 
{nacfcabJe flOBSsiaii? BMck Wylie is a 
Bian «»a s ttfminal recwA— " 

Farley fairly shoatrt: "Hmt Honor, 
I move for a mistrial t" 

Judge Averill paused, then said: 
"Decision reserved." 

Ames nodded and went on. "I was 
about to point out that the State could 
not bring out Wylie's criminal record 
without running the risk of a mistrial. 
But it did not have to think about 
f Ji8 prtsMeju «t .pU—it wa well t»kfn 
ctre of fw: Qietft ly.Mr, Mtindiiwi. 
The Tmm-Sm spxtsS the news aWy, 
going so far as to editorialize on 
Wylie's criminal record. There was 
ne Amirt in Mr. Whitley's mind that 
any jury that might serve in this case 
would have full knowledge of Wylie's 
background, including the fact that he 
was once a gunfighter. And, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will search your 
minds even perfuBct«i!y, you will 
probably realize how correct "Mf. 
Whitley was. 

"But if the job was done for the 
State by the Twin-Sun, why didn't Mr. 
Farley try to undo it? He knew that 
Wylie's record was known, that it 
would mitigate against him. Why 
didn't he make the effort to show that 
l^^re was a reasonable doubt that a 
me-time gunfighter, now a wealthy and 
ts^ctabte BUBsT, m^t noi kiJJ im 
half a claim? Ttet he mato n* sich 
effort seems to me to be evM«nce of 
incompetence or— as I Say — «f sabo- 
tage!" 

AMES rubbed his chin reflectively. 
"Btrt to return. The only proof 



that WyEe was able to offer (Bat ks was 
home at noon of the 24th and stayed 
there was again Miss Morales. If he 
was home from noon on, he could not 
have been the man at the helm of the 
Hellcat when it was seen towing the 
Special that afternoon. Miss Morales 
says so, and Jf you ar« to Wjese her, 
then yon cannot believe the Safe's ca.se, 
unless Q» State ptaduces poof that 
someone efe, at WyKfe's "tehtst, did 
the trick for him. The State has not 
shown this, since it believes — " and 
Ames allowed himself to smile, " — that 
Miss Morales' testimony is worthless." 

He got up and paced three feet 
back and forth, hands behind his back, 
speaking as he walked. "Skipping 
I^btly oyer spiral other facts for 
fc^memettt— I'll «a» tek to tH«»*- 
let's laie -a qtiick look at Wylie's case. 

"He was a partner of Ptirdom's. They 
filed a mutual claim on February .Sth 
in the Lydonna Group. Probably 
they had some arrangement for working 
it — only Wylie's subsequent testimony 
will establish this. But my guess, 
based on other things I know, is that 
Wylie provided the money and ma- 
cbinery^-tijB m&te mspagsmjeat — 
tktJB^ ..JlpiiJom may have be™ the 
original dii<»v«r«r. This would indi- 
cate "PurAmt's trttst in Wylie. I think 
he did trust him, at least in the begin- 
ning. Another indication of his trust 
is a clause in Purdom's partnership 
agreement with Murchison. I have 
entered that agreement, seized by 
Sheriff Kaine, in evidence. 

"The agreement has a clause, dated 
Ma.K^ 2nd, wMck stales that the Pur- 
dom-Miirchison partnership is confined 
to the Silver Spoon Mine and has no 
bearing on any other interest of Pur- 
dom's. This means that if Purdom 
died, Wylie would inherit the otlier 
half of their joint claim. We all know 
how careful at»d suspiciotis a m^n Pur- 
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enter into that kind of a partnership 
with Wylie unless he trusted him, since 
it gave Wylie an obvious interest in 
Purdom's death." Ames stopped pac- 
ing to add, "And I believe that Wylie 
had full confidence in Purdom. 

"He did not question Purdom when 
he was asked for a loan of the Hellcat 
either the first or the second time. He 
'^^f hmeveti tmnsM about it becau» 
ieir partnesAiip was a sew«i. Open 
lending of his best ship to Purdom 
would point suspicion at both of them, 
so the second time he asl<ed Purdom 
to go through the motions of fueling 
the Hellcat at Standish. at least in that 
way niaicing their connection less ob- 
vious. I imagine that he was puzzled 
iQT Furdein^ melessBe® that second 
timej iot tibe first tiiite im lent him the 
BeUcut, it seetns both men were very 
wary. 

"And the second time, July 10th, put 
an extra burden on Wylie because it 
left him without an available ship. 
Mason has testified that Wylie ordered 
him to fuel the Gaucho that day. How- 
ever, from records seized at the Miller 
Sheds, I can prove that the Gaucho 
was; MA tip for repairs that day and 
te .^ie iSflowing— proving Mr. 
Kitan a perjurer of the first order." 

tTE PAtrSED again because of the 
noise that greeted his last state- 
ment, but as soon as he stopped speak- 
ing tile eonrtrtwtn grew quiet. At that 
moment, Farley got up and started out 
of the courtroom. Two of the sheriff's 
men unobtrusively accompanied him 
from the rear of ttie room. 
Ames said: "Here again I pause to 
wV defense made no at- 
tempt to gather avaiWte documentary 
proof. These records were at Miller's 
Sheds until Sheriff Kaiue impounded 
them, but they were always available. 



The fact remains no one asked to see 

them. 

"On July 18th, Wylie left in the 
Gaucho on a prospecting trip. This 
was a long established custom of his; 
he always went out the tliird week of 
every month, as everyone knew. The 
State carefully inquired as to Purdom's 
regular habits, but the defense did not 
show any interest in Wylie's habits. 
The defense did, however, employ Mr. 
Loomis and two men to go to the 
places Wylie claims he visited on that 
trip. 

"Of course, the State could easily 
claim that Wylie had killed Purdom 
at any one of those places or at 
another, unvisited, place, either near 
there or en route. The State thus as- 
sumes that VfgWe )mm wbfce bis 
partner, PurdOm, was goin;;, aSd asks 
you to accept that reasonable assump- 
tion. The defense merely lists some 
six places, pointing out that all were 
far from the Lydonna claim. It does 
not attempt to prove, for in- 
stance, that Purdom definitely went 
to the Lytionna claim. It merely hopes 
you will think so, but perhaps tet is 
because Wylie himself has no: idiM 
mig^ Pgrdom west. 

%ut tet us ffiafce dtir own assump- 
tion and let us make it a wild one. 
tet us assume that Purdom went to 
none of the six places marked by 
Wylie, that Wylie met him somewhere 
else and killed him. If the defense 
was interested in building up even this 
poor alibi, why didn't it hire a crack 
detective to send off on a wild goose 
chase? First the defense sends a man 
on a ^^0a mmm^g ^kd ^e^d^ it 
pick» & wSms mm* 

"I submit that Mr. Farley knew any 
testimony offered by Loomis would be 
worthless, not only because it proved 
nothing, but because even «/ there was 
anything to prove, Loomis was not the 
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man to do it, as you hfive seen!" 

Ames smiled agafn and made a little 
gesture with his hands as he asked the 
jury: "Who is Loomis? A claim ad- 
juster! Is there anything more futile 
than sending a paper clerli on a worth- 
less errand? I hardly think so. And 
you yourselves, ladies and gentlemen, 
were witnesses to the ease with which 
the State discredited an eminently dis- 
credible witness. Buck soup, from 
start- to fisWi." 

An edge of irony was begintii»| 10 
farm under Ames' words. He had 
started calmly, speaking in a soft voice 
and unhurried manner. Now he was 
sharp, inquisitive, given to gestures. 
After his last remark he turned to Tis- 
dale with a low bow and murmured, 
"With no offense to you, Mr. Tisdale. 
Yot wjbx brilliant." 

"Vkm he dasped S& kmA and said, 
"Wjiies-cane ^ck «t aow ol tt« 24th. 
Byen Maam dfees tSA dispute the time 
of arrival, but he would if it was neces- 
sary. Mason is on somebody's pay- 
roll. His testimony still helps the 
State, because it points out that Wylie 
was around in time to have left and 
gotten the Hellcat and Special if he had 
left them somewhere. The fact is that 
Wylie stayed itome fcom tl»t nooa 
auttt fe was aatested Ste sext day by 
Mr. WhWef— B-rf em. he' fxove it? 

"Yes," Ames laughed openly, "he 
can, with the testimony of Miss 
Morales, »'/ you believe her. Can you? 
Do you?" he demanded. "Look at 
the way this thing was arranged. 
Everything questionable happened on 
a Saturday afternoon, when everyone 
at the Wylie arrando who might be 
abie to t^fy ior hm would b» ivae 
to be in town. PardoM Irft 4e 10th 
and was due back the 18th — but his 
ship was not discovered until it coin- 
cided with Wylie's return on the 24tli. 
There were peojrfe who knew Wylie 



would leave on or about the 18th — and 
they knew he would be back on (he 
24th — so they held back the discovery 
of Pmdom's ship which tkey had 
planted some time before. 

"Meanwhile," he held up a hand to 
stop the noise, "Wylie was left at the 
mercy of one witness <m two aces- 
sions — Miss Mofahsl I suisisdt that 
had it been deemed tm&my. Miss 
Morales would have testified that 
Wylie did leave on the afternoon of the 
I4thl That—" 

"That's a damn filthy—" Lola 
Morales screamed, standing up, when 
Buck Wylie's hand closed on her 
wrist and yanked her down to her 
chair. His face was black as a thun- 
dercloud. The girl gasped soOiethiBg 
and started to sob, but Wylie itttitteted 
§CTOthiBg to her that stopped ha: 
tamediately, 

AT THA'PmBment Farley returned 
to the courtroom. The deputies 
left him at the head of the aisle and he 
went alone to his table. But he did 
not sit down in the chair he had va- 
cated. He took a seat farthest from 
Wylie and sat with his hands limp, ia 
his lap. He looked quite sick. 

"I wss wjing," Awes iBianad, "ijjat 
Miss Mor^s testified (or the ds- 
fendant, and that she was aflewed to 
do so because the conspirators knew 
how worthless her testimony was. 1 
submit, and stand ready to prove when 
Mr. Wylie takes the stand, that Miss 
Morales has been Mr. Wylie's mistress 
for some time. But the fact is well 
known, and though the State did not 
prove it, it did not really require proof 
more tliaa wss sffCT64 that Miss 
Morales was beholden to Wytfe, aad 
might be presumed to perjure herself 
to help him. Thus, she is allowed to 
give testimony tliat will not be ac- 
cepted. 
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"But.evea tben, ym will^nofice, she 
(fid BOt— and flie defense did not — 
te^ly ttjr to build up her case. Mr. 
Failey left her status as a friend 
clearly open to attack. Had Miss 
Morales been willing to perjure her- 
self to help Wylie, why did she not, 
for instance, claim that she was a dis- 
tant relative — anything — rather than 
let the jurj' assume what was other'- 
wise almost an open admission that ^e 
was prejudiced toward Wylie's favor? 
Why should a witness who wanted to 
help, Wylie give Mr. Tisdale such con- 
temptuous and meaningless answers? 
No, she was well chosen for her job, 
which probably included other minor 
duties, as I shall presently enumerate. 

"And here again," Ames bowed, 
"Mr. Tisdale shone." He added, more 
seriously, "I do not mean to impugn 
Mr. Tisdale, who, I think, is mod-r 
epatf^- jmoA ml idaiag 'm a^itg^ 
work, that Tib Mliaffce reffflltsteS 
paste jewelry is the fault of a paste 
case. Nor do I say that every wit- 
ness for the State is guilty of perjury. 
Not at all. 

"Fransbaw, Saunders, the Standish 
traffic managers, the various attend- 
ants, all told the truth. They heard 
the appointment made, they saw the 
men together. But they were 'meant le 
m mrit Masoo is a liat, but 

not entirely. Vie know "he lied about 
the Gaucho, and we may be quite sure 
he did not overhear Wylie and Purdom 
discussing their partnership. Both 
men were much too cautious for that. 
Mason might have lied about the 24th, 
however. He might have said that he 
came to the arrando at two o'clock 
and saw Wylie leaving. That would 
kill Wylie's story, so why didn't Mason 
say so? 

"Because thit would have refuted 
Miss Morales too directly) It was de- 
cided not to build too airtight a case 



agwist Wylie. It xta^t begin to smell 
a little. Leaving him with worthless 

allis good enough and shrewd 
planning. All this, of course, presup- 
poses a central intelligence, and thus 
is my central theme. 

"Whether Reichard actually saw the 
Hellcat towing the Special is for you to 
decide. Possibly he did, and the con- 
s(»rators let him live because they 
were sure he hadn't seen who was at 
the helm of the Ueltcai, Possibly ii«n 
they decided Ms 'honest evidence was 
valuable. Or, he may be a witness 
along the Mason lines — I cannot say. 

"As for Mr. Halliday, no one doubts 
his story. That he happened along is 
one of the few genuine accidents in 
this intrigue, and his brave action 
serves to throw a penetrating light on 
the case. 

"Halliday prevented the bomb from 
gf » What if he hadn't prevented 
K? To be sure, his action preserved 
a {>omb which is a very damaging bit 
of evidence against Wylie, on the face 
of it. But Dr. Ballister has admitted 
that the bomb could have been traced 
and its ownership established even if it 
had been blown to infinitesimal frag- 
ments. Had he not admitted it, I 
could provide six dozen assorted ex- 
perts who would-"^' 

There was general laughter and 
Ames himself smiled at his own un- 
consciously extravagant image. "I 
submit," he went on, "that the con- 
spirators expected an explosion, and 
expected to be able to prove, with the 
help of experts, that the bomb had be- 
longed to Wylie. Halliday left them 
with the bomb intact, which was just 
as good or better. 

"But look at it from Wylie's point 
of view. Suppose he actually had 
wanted to blow the Special, after doing 
what the State says he did. Wylie lia* 
been a miner for some lime. He 
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knows bombs and knows they can be 
ttacBit Why should he have used one 
of his own bombs? The State had 
Dt, a#Bistgf say it »oald Uktl^ hs*e 
teen impossfble, a statement he later 
ET-alloivcd. But why should Wylie 
take that chance? Why not get a 
bomb, somewhere, anywhere — it isn't 
difficult for a miner — which could 
never be traced to him?" 

^MES stroked his face reflectively 
and said, "No, the plant is too 
obvious. It fairly shrieks Wylie's in- 
nocence. But it dw» moie than that. 
It ftsks two important questions. 

"First, what happened to Purdom's 
body? If Purdom was murdered, why 
not put his body in the Special and 
have the investigation assume he was 
killed in the explosion? Had there 
been an explosion we might never have 
known whether or not Purdom or his 
body was in the ship. Ngbs -we boow 
Purdom wasn't in it. 

"^^fioodj what about Hw bpttb 
ftsell?" The "Wylie anardo employs 
many people. How many of these 
people had access to the underground 
bomb shed? I do not pretend to know, 
but I do know that at least one person 
besides Wylie had access to it, because 
Wylie didn't take that bomb — so who 
did? Possibly Mason? Possibly Miss 
Morales helped him? She has com- 
plete run of the place. At any ratCj 
this line ol ^BegtioniBg was Jww* ab> 
fenilJled by the dei^ense, elem'enfary 
though it appears. Why? 

"Why?" Ames asked again. "When 
I first became interested in the case 
professionally, I was struck by the 
number of times I had to ask myself 
why. The question of Purdom's body 
convinced me that something was 
wrong, and VBrtons other circum- 
stances increased that convicttoo. I 
was raiming down some of my suspi- 



cions when I was fired by Wylie, but 
since I knew who was behind that ad- 
vised action, I realized I was proceed- 
ing ccwec%. As a material wit- 

He -psasei, gflBa5a$. "Al fltfs 
point I should like to Insert, pttrriy for 
the record, that I was drunk because 
I had to be; it was my one chance to 
re-enter the case with some authority, 
and it enabled me to get the records, 
documents, etcetera, which I needed," 
He paused again and studied first 
Whitley, then Farley. He did look 
townd .Marobisan; he had once 
glanced at iriin. His grin was gone 
when he spol£8 a^jn. 

"I think I have Mdicated vuffidenfly 
the lines along which Wylie's inno- 
cence can be proven. They seem to me 
much better than the defense's obvi- 
ous intention to cling to the assertion 
that Purdom is not dead, but has dis- 
appeared — a curious defense in the 
face of so many curious incriminating 
iacX%. Sat the best pwof of Wylie's 
ittnocence is ptoof of another's guilt. 
From here oa my testimony is con- 
cerned with lodging the guilt where it 
belongs. 

"If I am correct in what I have said 
so far, it is apparent that Wylie is the 
victim of a concerted plot, and that 
the plotters are people who knew his 
habits, his business, his background. 
I submit, and will prove, that these 
letters iadude iit least Mr* John Mur- 
ehison, "Miss Ma Morales, <m Jake 
Webber, not present, and to sojBe ex- 
tent, the Colonial Attorney, Mr. 
Whitley and counsel for the defense, 
Mr. Saliiy. . , .* 

^^GAIN it was necessary to halt the 
trial while Judge Averill gave final 
warning that the next outbreak would 
be the last before the courtroom was 

elcareds. Aim% saaraely psiid any. at" 
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teStian to the vast outpouring of 
&li9Uts, screams, cries, applause, moans, 
sobs and sighs. He measured off his 
three feet of floor and paced them, 
and when it was quiet again, some 
minutes later, he spoke. 

"Such a conspirac3' could only be 
fathered by the possibility of gr«at 
profit to alt favolved. I submit that 
such profit did, and does today exist, 
and that the stakes of the game was 
not only the Silver Spoon Mine, but all 
of W'ylic's \'ast holdings to the last red 
cent, and a]: o the new claim in which 
Wylie and Purdom were partners. 

■'On February 5th, Wylie and Pur- 
dom became partners. Murchison 
knew something of the sort had hap- 
jmm4 % ism oa that day 

PaSmi meaS tlie ufufting clause in 
his partnership agreement with Jliir- 
chison. Until that time Purdom had 
had no other interests but the Silver 
Spoon — so the moment he confined his 
Murchison partnership to the Silver 
Spoon, Murchison knew other interests 
had come into existence. 

"It took him si-x days to fhid exit, 
by one means or another, that Wyih 
was insrolved, for on MarA Sth, Mu»- 
cMson graphed the I. P. Regional 
Headquarters and made inquiries on 
Wylie's criminal record. Ife had 
known about it before; now he wanted 
the complete dope. On March llth 
the I. P. furnished the dope, and Mur- 
chison carefully filed it away for future 
reference. He subsequently used it 
the day Wylie was arrested, and thus 
perfotmed a pubKo service — after keep- 
ing it more than tour months! But he 
also u-sed it in another way. I'll come 
to that soon. 

"On April ISth Murchison became 
the possessor of information tliat pro- 
vided additional power to liis motive. 
Before that he had already decided 
to gpfttate m '^S'^Mi but April ISth 



clinched it. For on that day the In- 
terplanetary Colonial Council passed 
an amendment to the Criminal Cods 
W'hich applied to the colonies here, 
and which suited him perfectly. That 
amendment was Section— ah — Section 
4551. 

"That amajdwettt irfateij tiiat to the 
event of a criminal act, any person he- 
jured by that act, even indirectly, 
could not only sue for damages, but 
could claim a penalty judgment 
against the criminal's entire posscs- 
>;ions. For instance, a man is killed 
by a pirate, and the man's wile is his 
]p>;al heiress. Under the new Section 
the wife's claim does not end with the 
Slate'.s—v^'hich is to exact the penalty 
far itinrcler-'l)«t iim> gives her legal 
daiiTi Vo everj'thing the pirate owned. 
That claim is a penalty jn«Jgment, and 
supersedes all other daims, those of 
tlie State included. 

"It applied to Murchison as well. 
He and Purdom were mutually each 
other's heir in their partnership. If 
Purdom were murdered — say, by 
Wylie, then Murchison would not only 
Inherit the Silver Spoon but Me amid 
cksm and $e,t everytMtt$ Wytk 
owned! What could be sweeter? He 
had been thinking of killing Purdom 
and framing Wylie before, but now he 
began to act. The first thing he did 
was to violate the ordinance that com- 
pelled the Twin-Sun to publish the new 
law. He didn't publish it. It was 
hardly worth hiding — who would have 
paid much attention to it? — but be was 
covering every tadl f^om tfeeil «h. 

"Two ohstaitei lay in his way, how- 
eveft The first was that he didnt 
fen»w «iere the Silver Spoon Mine was. 
He wight inherit it, but it would re- 
main an inheritance on paper. Prob- 
ably he had many times thought over 
ways and means of doing away with 
Purdans, bat he hadn't: Ml on a tsay 
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that wwW also reveal the mine's loca- 
tion. TJiat thought must have occurred 

mcret as ft Ms life depended on K, 
which it did. As long as Murchison 
didn't know where the mine was, he 
had an interest in keeping Purdom 
aHve, and he drew his share of the 
enormous profits. 

"The second obstacle was finding a 
way to frame Wylie. As it subse- 
quently turned out, the answer to one 
Jed to the answer »f Aft »3nd. He 
dsifei 819 ^eaidy clever way of 
dotog teth. . . /' 

AMES let his voice down and for 
the first time he faced Murchison 
directly. Not a sound came from the 
rapt audience. Murchison returned 
his gaze tolerantly and then a slow, 
pleasant smile broke on his face. 
"Please go on," he said. He folded 
his arms across his chest. 

Ames nodded complaisaatly. 

"Murchison began to work <»i 
Purdom, Through hints and sly in- 
sinnatiohs he began building up 
Purdom's latest mistrust of everyone 
until it included the one man, Wylie, 
he had trusted. And then he focused 
his attention on Wylie, convincing 
Purdom that he had ways of knowing 
that Wylie was shadowing him. or at- 
tempting to. Murchison pretended 

tlie Slver Sr»on- i*hTd6m a}dB*f 

know that Murchison knew about his 
partnership with Wylie, so when he 
received repeated warnings about 
Wylie, it meant only one thing to him 
— that Wylie was usms their partner- 
ship to get at the .Silver Spoon. By 
June he had 1 urdom jittery, and then 
he suggested ways and means of 
keeping Wylie off his trail. 

"By then too, of course, he had ar- 
ranged his alliance with Mr. Whitley 



mi Missi Miuato. %be^ neia. tm^ 
^& play their parts, 

"Sometime early in June, before 
Purdom left on one of his trips 
to the Silver Spoon, he asked Wylie to 
lend him the Hellcat to take with him. 
He did this to make sure that Wylie 
wouldn't follow him, because the only 
other ship Wylie owned that was fast 
enough to keep the Special in sight was 
the Gaucho, and she was in the Milltff 
Sheds for mm ef hmt jsmmms mm- 
haulings. If M lie Betkut, he 
eonld he rrasonabiy sure that Wylie 
couldn't f«Ilow him to the Silver Spoon. 

"He totd Wylie he wanted it be- 
cause he was expecting a storm in his 
mining area and wanted to pull a 
double load before the storm broke. 
Wylie probably didn't believe him but 
asked no questions. Purdom had 
never used this common custom be- 
fore, but he also had not had a part- 
ner before, and maybe he was taking 
adJWntap. af, the partnership by get- 
fcg Itm me of a ship. It didn't 
bother Wylie except that it meant they 
had to do the whole thing secretly. 

"But now Murchison knew that Pur- 
dom was going to the Silver Spoon 
with two vessels. That gave him his 
chance. He knew Purdom's habits and 
got around them. He knew that wheBT 
ever Purdom returned from a trip to 
the Silver Spoon the first thing he did 
was to take the Special to Miller and 
have the Berry gauge moved back to 
zero. Miller had to take his glasses off 
before Purdom would allow him to get 
near the gauge — to illustrate Purdom's 
e.xtremc caution. Because of this, and 
because he knew too well how miserly 
Purdom was, Murchison correctly as- 
sumed that Purdvn wasted no fuel 
going to and from the Silver Spoon, 
and that if he could get at the figures 
on the gauge, that they would reveal 
almost to a certainty where the SSIvcr 
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Spoon was — a fact he had to know. 

"He couldn't get at the Special's 
gauge, but he had worked out a way 
to get at the Hellcat's. And since he 
knew both ships were going to the same 
pla<^ that time, one was as good as 
the other. So, on June 12th Murchi- 
son went to Miller and asked him to 
get the figures on fflsg SiAa^s gauge. 
His pretext was an investigation for the 
Twin-Sun on something concerning 
Wylie, and to back it up he showed 
Miller the criminal record he had re- 
ceived from the I. P. months before. 

''The Hellcat wasn't in the ^heds then 
and Miller wasn't expecting her— 
actually she was out with Purdom, and 
Murchlson exi)ected her back soon — 
but Miller refused oat of loyalty to 
W'ylie. The nrat day, June I3th, ac- 
cording to a copy seized by Sheriff 
Kaine, Mtirchinson came back and pre- 
sented Miller with an authorization to 
surrender the data. It was signed by 
the Colonial Attorney, Mr. Whitley. 
But the Hellcat wasn't there, not \et. 
It came in. according to Miller's 
records, on Jtme 16th, brought in by 
Wjlic. himself. And I'urdom arrived 
at l}»e tans tim« wifi» flje Special 

"What had happened was that Pur- 
dom brought the Hellcat back to Wylie, 
who then immediately took it to Miller, 
with Purdom right behind him. When 
they arrived together, to Miller it ap- 
peared to be nothing more than a coin- 
cidence — he had no way of knowing 
that both ships had been to the same 
place snd. had just eelsraeci He via» 
surprised that WyHe also waatftJ his 
Jierry gauge zeroed, but he did it-. 
While Purdom's main concerft was 
keeping Wylie busy, he kept an eye on 
Miller to make sure that Miller was 
working on the Special without his 
glasses. 

"But then his vigilance relaxed a 
litflm When IMQller went to the mU- 



cat's gauge, he copied down the read- 
ings he found there. After both men 
left. Miller called Murchison in obe- 
dience to the C. A.'s authorization |»d 
turned over the readings to him. 

"And that told Uurchism wk&e tia 
SUv(r Spaim 

A 'MES stopped, blew Kfe teeatii flUt 

noisily and returned to sit on an 
edge of his table. He seemed wearied 
by the length of his address to the jury, 
but the knowledge that he was near- 
ing the climax gave him new energy. 
He wondered how close to the end 
]\turchison's calm would last. 

"I ssHf" hg, resuuKd, "that Murchi- 
son found out where the Silver Spoon 
was. The task mi^t have been diffi- 
cult, l3ut the f»ct IS that the ftiine was 
so located that a Berry gauge reading 
was a dead giveaway. I will presently 
go into this in some detail, but in part 

it exi)iaiHa Puffloia*s .eaiisern for tij* 

gauge. 

''.After Miirchison's exploratory trip 
to the Silver Spoon, taken with his 
chauffeur, Jake Webby, be waited for 
his chance. He let Purdom make 
anofter tsfti in the latter part of June, 
unmolested, because Wylie w^as off 
prospecting and Purdom had gone in 
his Special alone. On the 10th of July, 
however, he asked Wylie for the Hell- 
cat again. Possibly be meant that 
to be the last time, since by today, 
-Vugust 5th, their partnmlup -would 
be made public. 

"Again Wylie consented, but — ^no- 
tice Tio^ PUfdoni went about ftiSttiS 
himself .safe! He called Wylie from 
the Rocketeer's Cafe and used the 
phone at tUe barl He made an ap- 
pointtttent at Standish port and twice 
that day was seen with Wylie. He was 
plamiy hoping that any hostile no- 
tions Wylie might have been nurs- 
ing would be deterred i^ sud» pnb- 
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licity. At any rate, after fuelling his 
ship at Standish, he and Wylie left 
together. Some fifty miles out they 
space-anchored. Purdom took Wylie 
back to the arratido in his own ship, 
returned to the Hellcat, took her in 
tow and went on to the Silver Spoon. 

"Coincidentially enough," Ames 
cocked his brows, "Murchison left 
Mirabello on July 16th to attend a 
newspaper convention at Church's. 
Had there not been a convention, Mur- 
chison would have found another ex- 
cuse to be away. He attended that 
convention, all right, and the Tiein- 
Sun ran a photo of him there on the 

"The Twin-Sun's society notes did 
not, however, mention the fact that on 

the *ay to CBwch's, Mutehison aud 
Webber stopped at the §ilwr SpooB 
and murdered Purdom before they con- 
tinued their merry trip. 

"The convention ended on the 21st. 
Murchison's ship was fast enough to 
have made that trip in forty hours. 
But it took him three days to go there 
and three to come barJc, so that he 
returned, according to Ms own admis- 
Aajj en thji ev«tiiag of the felteful Mth, 
Why? Because when he left Church's 
he came back to tke Silver Spoon to 
bring back the BeSeat and the Special! 

"He had one poor stroke of luck, 
though. He had meant to bring back 
Purdom's body and have it blown up 
in the Special's explosion, to do it up 
brown. But he had killed Purdom in 
me oi the mine shaft.';, and Purdom 
had bees effeeUvely buried under an 
raiormous orinm depqsit. He couldn't 
get Pufdom out quickly, so he had to 
leave him in the mine. 

"The rest worked out on schedule. 
He already had one of Wylie's demoli- 
tion bombs, supplied by Mason or 
Miss Morales, and it was planted in 
the SpecM. Murehison and Vebbet 



waited somewhere off Mirabello with 
the Helical and Special in tow, and 
when Wylie returned at noon of the 
24th, Miss Morale.s signalled the tid- 
ings from an AV transmitter in the 
living room of Wylie's own home. 
Webber got into the Helleat and towed 
in the Special. If Reichard told the 
truth, that was what he saw. No won- 
der the Hellcat wouldn't return his sig- 
nals, if he signalled. Over Grey Moun- 
tain, Webber went aboard the Special, 
put her into a slow cwete> 8t the ftJSe 
and got out, 

"He knew there was no one at the 
Wylie arrando on a Saturday afternoon, 
so he brought the Hellcat in to the Wylie 
blastport. Then he made his way back 
to. town unseen. Some hours later, 
MttrcHson, alone in his ship, elected to 
come home. It was a quiet return, and 
no one seems to have noticed whether or 
not Webber was with him. The Twin- 
Sun, so eager to report Murchison's de- 
parture and arrival at Church's, did not 
see fit to mention his return. 

"The next morning Murchison com- 
posed his editorial denouncing Wxlle 
and exposing his criminal record," 

•y HE stfl'In«sS s^Amm 

faintly oppre^We no*. ftaeasflM 
and erophasi:?ed .Ernes' occasional 
pauses for breath. Murchison no longer 
smiled, but tlierc was no suspicion of 
trouble on his face. He seemed deeply 
interested and attentive, nothing more. 

Now .^mes took out several sheets of 
paper from among those submitted in 
evidence. "These," he explained, "are 
copies of the readings from the Berry 
gauges of the Hdhat, the Spoon Special 
and the Gaucho, Tht^ have been certi- 
fied and the unsealing process photo- 
graphed. I am aware of the fact that 
such readings are apt to be worthless, 
but in this instance, as i will prove, they 
actually jf»oved to be fteta^ . . 
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He went cm f ot some ten mimites. ex- 
plainins; the ■notations, dwelTins; in par- 
ticular upon the point 3 reading, and 
gradually, without emphasizing the 
point, he slipped into an account of his 
voyage to the Silver Spoon within the 
Hive. He recounted the almost incred- 
ible details, the appearance of the crazy 
aateroid, the mine itself. Webber's ap- 
pearance aBd the. duel i» the bills. He 
ended by ttlentinning the etpTosion ot 
ifuTchison'b ship and Webber's confes- 
sion. 

"The confession,'" he admitted, "is 
unfortunately not much cood because 
Webber was too far gone when he signed 
it. But every statement I have n)ade is 
substantiated by one or another of the 
facts 1 have ,submif(c-d in evidence. To- 
gether they make up a ca-e that is. con- 
-irlering the dr«iaistanc«S5 ana^ra^ 
clear, and they point to John ilurcliison 
a.s the man responsible for the murder 
of S'cotty Purdom. . . 

In the silence, Judge Averill said, 
"Mr. Ames, do you wish to call any wit- 
nesses or to cross-question any pre- 
viou.sly offered testimony?" 

"f i it please the Court. I should like 
to question Mr. SIurchLson." 

"Mr. John Murclti'on will take the 
stand." 

iUnrchisoil rose unjiucr'iedly, walked 
down the aisle into the well and stood 
before the bench. "Your Honor," he 
said quietly. "I have nothing to hide. 
Under ordinary circumstances, I would 
welcome - I would insist-— on being al- 
lowed the privilege of answering the 
fantastic charges made by Mr. -4mes. 
However, I am so' stunned and .so . . . 
so completely shocked by these cunning 
and walidoiw pec^-crsiOOT of the truth 
ttiat 1 cannot, in ftiirnc-ss to myself, take 
the stand at this time. I state my inno- 
cence unequivocally and completely, 
but it nevertheless behooves me to stand 
on my coiistitutionaJ rights, and to re- 



fuse to testify on the grounds that my 
testimony may tend to incriminate and 
degrade me." 

Judge Averill was silent for a ail- 
ment. He .studied Murchison in a 
strangely preoccupied way, then sighed 
and said. "Mr. Murchison, you are not 
on trial here, and you do not have the 
rights of the accused in refusing the 
stand. Mcteowr, you have already, -ot 
vour own free will, testified in this 
court. As a witness, your testimony is 
open to cross-examination. This Court 
has granted Mr. Ames the right of sam- 
moning witnesses, and ft orders y©u to 
take the stand." 

Murchison hesitated. "A«iJ If I re- 
fuse, Your Honor?" 

"You will be held in contempt ot 
court." the Judge answered gravely. 
''.And I teilj inmifdia.tely fummon the 
grand jury to uada-take mdictment pro- 
ceedings agamst ym. Surely such a 
course is ill-advised for an innocent 
man?" 

.Again Murchison hesitated. Pres- 
ently he shrugged and walked to the 
witness box. He faced Ames calmly 
enough, but with an expression that was 
at once patient and suggestive of re- 
strained fury. It was as if he were .say- 
ing, "I'll dfl -wtot I must, now, Ijnt 1 
will straighten wir aeeoatit in.fl» futere 
for this hopete.ss and baselesi i-nqiriai- 
tion." But all he said was, "Yes, Mt. 
.Ames?" 

Ames said, "Do you deny Webber's 
story — that you stopped him from try- 
ing to kill me after that 4af he taOh a 
shot at me — that you — 

"I'll make it easier for you, Mr. 
Ames. I deny everything. I deny every 
last Word that tries to implicate me iij 
anymy." 

Ames nodded but asked: "'Kan sJeBy 
ever having been on the asteroid where 
the Silver Spoon Mine is?" 

"Suppose I ask yon, Mr. Ames, to 
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produce the slightest shred of evidence 
that I ever was there — if indeed you do 
know where it is — instead of building 
up your fantastic case by repeating false 
allegations. What proof have you aside 
from a supposed confession which ymi 
yourself have declared wortMes^?" 

"You haven't answered my qutstioH." 

'■That I deny having been to the se- 
cret Silver Spoon? Of course I deny 
It.'' 

"Because if you admitted it, you 
would be admitting that my fantastic 
case was not without basis?" 

"Rather," said Murchison, "because 
if you prove it, you will prove your case. 
And unless you do offer pi-oof instead oi 
iOTOlved speeches, I ma afraid 1 cga'l 
help you, my insane yottljg ittmd." 

Ames nodded again. "'I agree with 
you, Mr. Murchison. If you'll bear 
with me, I will furnish the jury with the 
proof — or, at least, with what I consider 
the beginning of irrefutable proof. 
Keep your scat, Mr. Murchison, I won't 
be long." 

Ames turned to the jury. "I did not 
meittion, in my suraBmtitm, that Tom 
Blake and I brou^t back the body of 
the late Jake Webber. In addition, we 
brought back Pilrfcmf"9 dog, Duke. We 
did this because of a curious physical 
phenomenon that seems to be endemic 
on the asteroid where the Silver Spoon 
is. Rather than contenting myself with 
describing it, I will demonstrate it and 
Jet you judge for yourselves." 

AFTER brief cat»$ultati£W with 
Sheriff Kaine, attenfiaats btotJg^ fa 
a large screen, oval-rfiapefl and tnoanted 
on a stand that brought it to a height 
of seven feet, and a white cabinet. 
When the cabinet was opened, it re- 
vealed an inner board studded with 
dials and switches, and from which a 
conic projector, somewhat like a small 
searchlight, was brought aot. A man, 



identified as a laboratory expert at- 
tached to Kaine's staff, came forward in 
a white coat. He flicked on a switch 
and a scarcely visible beam of light 
played on the screen. He twiddled dials 
until the light vanished altogether, 

"this cabinet," Ames explained, 
"fi«ts« a, iftinfatare radium detector. 
By utilizing an invisible light wave- 
length it picks up traces of a rare ra- 
dium-like substance. Dr. Lowell here 
will explain it more fully later. It has, 
however, an immediate application." 

Ames then called Tom Blake. Sour 
Tom made his way into the well with 
his usual acid expression. .Ames asked 
him to stand behind the screen, which 
was backed by a window on which the 
shades had been dtaws, Ttaa wafted, 
behind the screen. Only his legs showed 
under it. Dr.. Lowell fussed with the 
dials again. Slowly, a light appeared 
behind the screen. It grew brighter and 
took form. Within fifteen seconds it 
had outlined in light the mass of Tom's 
head and both his hands. 

"Leave the cabinet now, please. Doc- 
tor," Ames instructed. To the jury he 
then said, "It appears that the asteroid 
on wMch. the Silver Spoon is located is 
one of those System rarities which ctm- 
tains in its atmosphere a huge mass of 
these suspended radium-like particles. 
Anyone setting foot on that asteroid, 
even for a moment, would pick up 
enough of those particles on his exposed 
skin to show up easily on this screen. 
This effect lasts no longer than a month 
Mt most- la other woids, siwh a result 
—this br%hl outline— coald not be got- 
ten from anyone who had not been en 
that asteroid within the past month. 

''The nearest known System body 
which might produce this result is in the 
Mercurian Innesta Group, and in that 
case the particles could be subjected tO 
laboratory tests, since they differ." 

Se tl»» ssk«4 Tota to. ait im<a again 
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and Dr. Lowell himself went behind the 
screen. Nothing happened; he re- 
mained hidden. After him the Sheriff 
and two more men went behind the 
mtm with the same negative results, 
Th« Ani«i r^arded MuiclrigoB. 

SlurcWson was sitting with his hamfs 
folded across his chest, a supercilious, 
saddened smile on his face. 

.Ames said nothing and walked behind 
the screen. Those on the other side 
could see his head and hands appear. 
Then they watched his hands open his 
cottar and part of his neck appeared. A 
tninutig later he came out, buttoning his 

Va the jutj' be ssfii: '"I think my 
point is apparent now. I have had the 
body of Jake Webber subjected to this 
test. Dr. Lowell has also tested the 
body of Purdom's dog. When Purdom's 
body is brought back, the same tests 
can be applied." He turned to Murchi- 
son and walked to him. "Mr. Murchi- 
son, will you be so good as to step he- 
htndthftlSCfmv?" 

Mmrchisim niade m> answer. His 
eyes seemed Wf ctosed bat he did n0t 
move. His smile persisted and he said 
n0thing. His attitude, with his folded 
;irms, seemed faintly defiant. 

'■\\'ell, Mr. Murchison?" Ames 
asked. 

When Murchison still made no move. 
Judge Averill said sharply; "Need I 
remind you, Mr. Murchison, that 

He did not finislt what he waa mg- 
ing, for snddenly Sheriff Kalne came 
forward swiftly. He walked directly to 
Murchison and touched his aim, Th« 
touch was enough to unbalance the sit- 
ting body. For it was no more than a 
body. As it sprawled forward into the 
sheriff's arms, its folded arms came 
apart, and as the right hand fell, a 
small-barreled Foster gun rolled out of 
the relaxed grip and clattered ta the 



floor. Only then did they see the shoul- 
der holster that had held it concealed. 
Below the holster a small hole had 
burned through Murchison's heart. 
The heat ray had passed through his 
btifly and touched the chair, and it was 
fi.e tiny wisp of smoke behind the chair 
tnat Kaine had ««en. 

Murchison had held m to tha 
end. . . . 

JT WAS some four days before the 

wearied reporters finally found Ames, 
an accomplishment made possible only 
by their shrewd, desperate bribe to a 
small boy named Willy, who said he 
thought _Ames was flsWag, and who said 
he thought he knew where. And laden 
with enough canSf to o^n his own 
shop, Willy led them through tall grass 
to the edge of a stream where Ames 
was, indeed, fishing. 

Beside him sat Tom, and a little fur- 
ther off, unpacking a picnic basket, w"as 
Sue Wylie. Ames spoke to the reporters 
only because, as he told them, he was 
in a hurry to get on with the ptenie. 
He parried aE ejtwslions about the dis- 
position of Whitley, Farley, Lola Mo- 
rales and the others on the grounds that 
he was to be called as a witness against 
them, and consequently could not dis- 
cuss the case. 

"Hah!" one bitter reporter laughed. 
"Now you're extra-legal again, eh? 
What about commenting on that story 
SbmiU K»i«s amt— tiie one aboat that 
test belBf a lah*?" 

"A fake?" &im» inquired mildly. "It 
did the jots, I fhaught." 

"Yeah, but you and this fellow Tom 
Blake rubbed a kind of ointment on 
your face and hands, didn't you? You 
got that stuff in a jar in a dtJlgttow in 
town, didn't you?" 

"Mmmmm," was Ames' uQd^d 
agreement. 

(Cmduded gn page tsij 
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By RAir BRABBCttV 



AT THE rate things are coming 
AA and going it'll take a few hUB- 
-*- dred years to brealc me down 
into rust and corrosion. Maybe longer. 
In tlie meantime I'll have many days 
and nights to think it all over. You can't 
stop atoms from revolving and hum- 
ming their life-orbits inside metal. 
That's how metal lives its own special 
life. That's how metal thinks. 

Where I lie is a barren, pebbled pla- 
teau, touched here and there with pale 
Kseedy grovrtbs, a few Inmched trees 
coming tip out of planetoid rock. 



There's a wind comes over the plateau 
every morning. There's rain conies in 
the twilight, and silence comes down 
even closer in the night. Tliat's my 
whole life now, lying here with my 
jets twisted and my fore-plates bashed. 

Somehow I feel I haven't fulfilled my 
destiny m toto. A rocket ship isn't 
built to lie on a hard gray plateau in 
the wind and rain — alone. .4fier those 
trips through space it's almost too much 
to believe, that the rest of my days 
wfll be wasted here — — 

But while I'm rusting and wi/nritr- 



A thing of steel and alloy— a 
rocket ship. Yet It claimed respect 

and gave m -^peat enduring tfi^^i^~ 




SuihiBg eri followad «» «ymg length of pipe «« Wtoc teeW h*A 

m 
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ing, I can think it all over. How I 
came to: fe imi, its* I KVm. W be 
built. . . . 

I'm taken them all in their time, 
fte crew; seen them wounded, crushed 
by eeatniage, tm shatttred by .apat-e- 
tombs; ami Oftce or twice I've had my 
rear-jets pounded off in a double-fisted 
foray: there's hardly a plate in my hull 
hasn't been welded again and again, 
not a chronometer in my control con- 
sole hasn't been blasted and replaced. 

But tire hardest tiling of all was 
replacing the men inside me. The lit- 
tle guys who ran around with greasy 
faces, yellmg and figntmg for air, and 
gettuig th^r guts ftozen to their peti- 
tonenm esery time T swung into in 
unexpected arc durmg the days when 
free gravity was expernnental. 

The little guys were liard to find, 
harder to replace after a particularly 
violent thrust between worlds. I loved 
the little guys, the htile guys loved 
me. They kept me shining like a nickel 
moon, nuried me, petted fm and beat 
me when I deseived it 

Tiom the %ery first I wanted to t» 
of some help m the wild exciirrfoB'^ 
from Earth to Deimos-Phobos co- 
ordinate Bases, the war moons held by 
Earth to strike against the Martians. 

My birth-period, and the Base where 
I was intearaled, skeleton, skin and 
innards, went through the usual birth- 
pains. Jl is a dim portion in my 
imtrmyi but when the final, hull was 
mettetl to me, the last rungnay and 
console fitted to my hulk, rlie aware- 
ness was there. A meiai awareness 
The free electrical atom flow of metal 
come aware. 

I could think and could tell no- 
body that I thouglit. 

I was a war rocket. Fore and aft 
they placed their space-artillery noz- 
zles, and weighted nie wit:h scarlet am- 
miujitiuij, I begsa te. fed ajf lajrpKft,. 



expectantly, perhaps a bit impatiently. 

I wasn't really alive yet. I w;is 
like a child half out of the womb, but 
aot yet breathing or making any sound 
or making any movement, I was 
big ft>r tltfi sJap ©n, the bask to give nie 
strength and direetetl ptiTpose. 

"Hurry it up, hurry it up! Skip!" 
directed the munitions-lieutenant, 
standing by my opened air-locks that 
day so many years ago. Sunlight baked 
my melal as men hustled in and out 
with small rubber-tired trucks bearing 
the tetron space explosives. '"We've 
got ,1 wa.1 to meet!" criid the lieuten- 
ant. 

The men hurried 

There was some fanej bit af bbsi. 
nets abijcjl a christening gi'in^ on A 
mtiUanentisTy with this scurrying about 
in my cargo cubicles. Some mayor 
from some city crashed a bottle of 
toammg liquor on my prow. A tew 
reporters flicked their cameras and a 
small crowd put up their hands, waved 
them a fraction and put them down 
again, as if they realized how stupid 
it redlly was, wasting that fine cham- 
pagne 

JT WAS then and there I saw the 
captain, Metal bless him, for the 
first time. He came running across 
the field. The Master of my Fate, the 
Captain of my Soul. I liked him right 
off. He was short and whipped out 
of wruikkd Isard browa ie.ither, -«ith 
green, hnplat;al>la Satami eyes set in 
that haid leather, ani a slit oj wW(e 
unev en teetfi "to shoxV lo anybody who 
disobejed. He Stomped into the air- 
lock and .set his dipping boots down 
and I knew I had my master. Small 
tight knuckle bones and wrists told 
that, and tlie way he made fists and 
the quick, smooth manner in which he 
cracked out the orders of the day: 
*Stjap iti" hg B*id. "Get rid pf tbet 
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damned mayor out there I Clear apron! 
seal the locks, clamp [>orts ^rl we'll 
push the hell out of herel " 

Yes, I liked hjni. His namB was 
i^amb; ironic for a man lacking tamb- 
Ijto qiwlitie,-,. Cftpitain lamb, xAo 
threw hh voice iround inside me and 
made me like the steel edge to it. It 
was a voice like silk-covered brass 
knucks. It flowed like water, but 
burned like acid. 

They rapped me tight. They ex- 
pelled the mayor and his splintered 
champagne bottle, which by now 
ami seemed ehildish. Stians shouted 
nams am hastt aptm. the ttw AM 
things to By alittifraMt}' canal. Twen- 
ty-sB¥«i <tf fhera. 

Captain Lamb shouted. 

That was the slap on the back that 
brought me my first breathy my first 
sound, my first movemeQl, Xatnb 
pounded me into living. 

I threw out wmgs of fire and pow- 
der and air. Ihe captam was yelling, 
snuggled in hus crash-hammock, ^ip- 
pered up to his sharp chin: men were 
swaying, sweating in ail their suspen- 
sory control hammoclis Quite sud- 
denly I wasn t just metal lying in the 
sun any more. 1 was the damnedest 
biggest bird that ever sang into the 
sky. Maybe my voice wasn't any- 
thing but thunder, but it was still 
sioging to me. 1 sang loud and I sang 

TW& was the fipt tiiB* 1 W bEfin 
oatside the iatifar and the tee to 
see tTie world. 

I was surptis*^ to find that it -was 
round. 

y^S ADOLESCENCE is to man, his 
days from thirteen to eighteen 
wlien overnight his viewpoints are 
radically reformed, so it was with my 
first plunge into space. Life was thrown 
at. me in ant' ,solid |iie«B, All of the 



life I would ever know was given to 
me without apprenticeship, suckling 
or consideration. 1 had growing pains. 
There were stresses, forces attacking 
me from all side.s simultaneously, feel* 
in^, impressions I had never osmsW- 
eted possible. The solid understand- 
able gravity of Earth was suddenly 
taken away and the competition of 
space gravities each tried their luck 
with me. 

The moon, and after the moon a 
thousand dark meteors crashing by, 
silent. Tides of space itself, inde- 
scribable, and the urge of stars and 
planets. And then a thing called mo- 
mentum when my jets wete cut and 
I moved without breathing or trying 
to move. 

Captain Lamb sat in the control 
room, cracking his knuckles. ''She's a 
good ship. A fine ship. We'll pound 
the holy marrow out of those Mar- 
tians." 

The young man by the name of 
CemHd sat braide the captain al tlie 
diKMMnttol. "'We'd hetter,'' Ite said 
anxiously "There's a px^ waiting in 
York Port for us to come back," 

The captain scowled. "Both of yon?'^ 
You and Hillary?" 

Conrad laughed. "The two of ns. 
Both on the same war-rocket, going to 
the fray. ./\t least I can keep my eye 
on that drunkard this way. I'll know 
he's not down in York Port scudding 
along on my aCKSleiatiatt, . 

Captain tsitih ijsBally said his 
words (Jtliek, fest, like fines at mercury. 
"Space is a funny place to talk about 
love. Funny place to talk about any- 
thing. It's like laughing out loud in 
a big cathedral, or trying to make a 
waltz out of a hymn." 

"Lo, the sentimentalist," remarked 
Conrad. 

Lamb jerked. He scowled at hiin- 
s^lf. "L% the damned fool," he said. 
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and got up to measure the control room 
with his little strides. 

They were part of me. Lamb, Con- 
sad and the crew. Like blood pulsing 
in the arteries of a warm body, like 
leucocytes and bacteria and the fluid 
that sustains them — air^ — locomoting 
through my chambers into my heart, 
my driving engines, feeding my livened 
appetites, never knowing that they were 
only units of energy like corpuscles 
giving a greater mass — ^myself — nour- 
ishment, hfe, and drive. 

Like any body — there were microbes. 
Destroying elements. Disease, as well 
as the sentinal leucocytes, 

Wfi had one Job to <J». I kne* ©f 
tills. To fend off the ever increasing 
attaefes against earth's Phobos-Deimos 
dtadeis. I felt tension spreading, 
growing as each day went by. There 
was too much cigarette smoking, lip 
biting, swearing among the crew-mem- 
bers. Big things lay ahead. 

'JpHE microbes within my body were 

in. a small dosage; but virulent be- 
cause they moved free, unchecked, un- 
suspected. Their names were Anton 
Larion and Leigh Belloc. I refer to 
them as bacteria simply because, like 
microscopic forms in a large body, their 
function was to poison and destroy 
me. And the best way to render me 
inactive would be the destruction of 
part of my red-blood. That meant 
Cstptaia Laml), Of pajt of Ws t«U- 
nlcal war-atflff. lAiim and B^oc 
planned for their pQisoning, quietly, 
carefully. 

SBB«pre5ervation is an eternal, att- 
encompassing thing. You find it in 
metal as you find it in amoebas; you 
find it in metal as you find it in men. 
My body would be attacked. From 
outside I feared nothing. From inside 
1 was uncertain. Coming from an un- 
expected quarter that attack might kill 



me so very soon after my birth. I 
didn't approve of the idea. 

I went through space toward Mars. 
I couldn't speak. 

I could only feel voice-vibrations 
throughout my length. The voices of 
HSUsryantt Conrad arguing about their 
woman named Alice in York Port, and 
the captain snapping at the heels of his 
crew when we hit the asteroid-skirt, 
and then the subtle undercurrent of 
poison stirring in the midst of this — 
Larion and Beltec — ^their vofees touched 
my hull: 

"You're familiar with the plan, Bel- 
loc; I don't want you turning silly at 
tie tshm." 

"1 know what to do. Don't Worry. 
What the hell." 

''.^11 right, I'm just explaining. Now 
— as far as killing Captain Lamb, 
that's out. We're only two against 
twenty-four oOiers. I want to be alive 
to collect that money wi'te- gaarsn- 
teed, for this — ^work." 

"Logically, then — the engines. . . ." 

"I'm to fevor of it, if you are. This 
is a war-iocket; ^re partsi, excess 
cargo, all that's eliminated for speed. 
Timebombs should work miracles with 
the main jet-engines. And when it hap- 
pens we can be out and away in .space 
in plenty of time?" 

"When?" 

"During the next shift of crew relief. 
There's a certain amount of inoscap- 
abl? confusion thflo. Half the crew's 
too tired to wonty, the other half is 
just turning out, groggy 

"Sounds okuy. Huh. It seems a 
damn shame though, in a way." 

"What?" 

"Nice new rocket, never tested be- 
fore. Revolutionary design. 1 never 
enjoyed working on engines before, un- 
til I got my station with this jaloppy. 
Siie's sweet. Those engines — sW«t 
its the guts of a flower. And it all goes 
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to hell before it has a chance to prove 
itself." 

"You'll get paid for it. What else 
do ysn waat?" 

"teab, I'll get paid, won't I? Yeali." 

"Shut up, then. Come on." 

The routine circulation of crew-blood 
through the arteries of the ship took 
Larien and Belloc below to their sta- 
tions in the fuel and engine cubicles. 
The poison was in my heart, waiting. 

What went on inside my metal is 
not to be described. There are no 
similes, comparatives for the hard, im- 
prisoned, frustrated vibrations t})at 
surge through tcmgueless (^/tf.-rji^il.'Tbt 
rest of the blood in Bie was still good, 
still untouched and untainted and tire- 
less, 

"Captain." A salute. 
"Belloc." Lamb returned the salute. 
"Larion." 
"Captain." 

"Going beiow?" said the captain. 
"Yes, sir." 

"I'll be dowi in— — Lamb eyed 
his wrist watch. "Make it thirty min- 
utes. We'll check the auxiliaries to- 
gether. Belloc." 

"Riglit, sir." 

"Go on down, then." 

Belloc and Larion descended. 

T^AMB walked quickly into the com- 
patatten cube and struck up a 
rapid word axchange with young Ayres. 
Ayr es, who looked Uke he. was batdy 
out of blushing and floppy hair sud. 
semantics school, and still not shaving 
as often as the others. His pink face 
glowed when the captain was around. 
They got on Kke grandfather and 
grandson. 

They probed charts together. When 
they finished, Lamb walked off the 
yardage in the cftBgmtation ro®m, 
scowling, examinitig Ms Isoots. Ayres 
computated. 



Lamb paused, looked out the visual- 
port concernedly. After a moment he 
said, "When 1 was a very little kid I 
Slued, an the edge oi the Gland Cas- 
yon. and I thought I'd seen everything 
there was to see — " A pause. "And 
now I've got my first captaincy, and — " 
he patted the hull of my body quietly 
" — a fine first rate lady of a ship." 
Quick, to Ayres: "What are you, 
.'iyres?" 

Startled, Ayres blinked. "Me, sir?" 

The captain stood with his strong; 
small back to Ayres, inspecting the 
s,ta.is ^ if they w*f8 a csfestial re^- 
itient under his petsonal say-so. "Yes. 
I mean religion," he explained. 

"Oh." Ayres pulled his right ear- 
lobe with finger and thumb, musing. 
"I was a first class agnostic. Graduated, 
or should I say demoted? From an 
Atheist academy." 

The captain kept looking at the stars. 
"You use the word 'was,' Ayres. You 
emphasize that word." 

Ayres half-smiled, "Sore. I iaean-»- 
yes. sir. But this is my first tiip, sir, 
so that changes things." 

"Does it?" 

"Yes it does, sir." 

The captain rocked casually tm Ms 
heels. "How's that, Ayres?" 

"You know the tale as well as I, sir. 
It's an old tale. And a good one, I 
might add. To put it om ways 'A 
Baptist is an atheist wio took a trip 
to tte Mooa.'" 

"Ttert holds tree for Methodists, 
Episcopalians and Holy RoUers, doesn't 
it?" 

"It does, sir." 

The captain made a noise that 
sounded like laughter. "We're all the 
same. Every damned one of us. Ayres. 
Hard-shelled God-fighters, good and 
tvue, when we'je kmm- in Brooklyn 
atxl ffaushawte. fake away land 
and gravity, though, and we're babes, 
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undiapered and crying in a long dark 
night. Hell, there's not a man rocket- 
ing today who isn't religious, AyresI" 

■Are you religious, Capt^n?" 
Lamb dosed his mouth, looked out 
the port straight alicad. He raise<1 
one small-boned hand, spreading it in 
a measured movement, "It's always the 
same, Ayres, The first trip converts 
us. The very first trip. All you have 
to do is stand here for fifteen minutes 
or half an hour looking at space, feel- 
ing how insignificant you are flying 
atound like a gnat in the middle ol It, 
looking at tliose damned wonderful 
stars, and first thing you know you're 
down on your knees, crying your eyes 
out, with a hot stomach, a wild head 
and a humble attitude forever after." 

Lamb pulled back from himself sud- 
denly, snapped around, stalked to a 
duwn-ladder, grabbed a rung and glared 
at -Ayres. ".4nd so," he pointed out, 
"ptu'li «»tise iksA i ,»wes -la!*. «l Sl» 
stai^ too long! Fve a sWp to nin — ^no 
time for it. And in case you believe all 
1 tell j'ou — go to hell! I should de- 
merit you for questioning a superior I" 

Lamb dropped down the mtm 'ike 
a weight. 

A VRES sat there a moment, trying 
to computate. After a while im- 
looked up at the star-port. His eyw 
dilated very dark and wide. He stood 
up. He walked across the computation 
room and stood thet% staring out. 
looked like he was Ustemng to niitsic. 
His lips moved. 

"What did the Cap say? Stand here 
fifteen minutes or half an hour? Why, 
hell — " He bent his knees until they 
touched the deck. "I got the Cap's 
time beat all hollow!" 

Good blood. Good leucocyte. Good 
AyHS. 

Mars come up ahead, the first really 

intettse gravity I had frit sinee leaving 



earth and moon behind. It came up 
like a ruddy drop of dried blood on the 
void. Mass is the sexual drive of 
^yaefe, aijd gfavity the intensified yearn- 
ing of that mass, the gravitic libido of 
one tremendous body for the love, the 
following of any and all smaller bodies 
who transgress its void boundaries. I 
have heard the simple men within me 
speak of a planet as one speaks of a 
queen bee. The ultimate gravity to- 
ward which all smaller gravities and 
bodies yearn. Merciless harlot, mating 
with all, lesdi!^ all <a to ■tetructien. 
(Juecn bee followed T)y the swarms. 
.'\nd now 1 was JBIt ftf a swarm, the 
first of many yet to follow, answering 
the urge of one gravity, refusing an- 
other. 

But still the poison was in me. And 
no way possible for Captain Lamb's 
crew to know of it. Time ticked on 
my console-chronometers and swung 
by, imperceptibly mBjasUc in C» moves 
of starsf. 

Captain Lamb went dowKi to ftfi en- 
gine rooms, examined my heart and my 
au.^iliaries. Bitingly, he commented 
and instructed, interspersing that with 
vituperative barks. Then he hopped 
up the rungs to the galley for some- 
Uiing to cat. 

BfiUoc and Larian stayed betow. 

"First now, Beilot, you cheeked th6 
life-boats?" 

"I did. Number Three boat^s readyi 
I fixed it an. hour ago." 

"Good. Now " 

'T'HE Slop put out a bowl of soup 
for Captain Lamb. Lamb pursed 
his lips to a spoon of it, and smacfad 
them in appreciation. "Slop?" 

"Yes, sir?" Slop wiped greasy hands 
on a large towel. 

"Did you invent tlie gravity soup- 
bowl and gravity spoon?" 

Slop looked at his feet. "I did, sir." 
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"An admirable invention, Slop. I re- 
call the day when all rocket liquids 
were swilled by suction from a nippled 
bottle. Made roe feel like a god-damned 
baby doing it," 

Klcip diutiklierf (teg, m he returned 
to cleaning Ite. wess-pTates. "Ship grav- 
ity TOsn't strong enough to hold soup 
dawn, so I thunk up the gravity spoon 
in my spare time. It helped." 

The captain ate in silence. After a 
moment he said. "I must be getting 
<dd, Slop. I think I'm sick." 

"Captain!" 

Larab wved jib spam, Wtaied. 
''Oh, nothing as bad as all that. I 
mean I'm getting soft-headed. Today, 
I feel — how should I put it? Dammit 
to hell, it's hard finding words. Why 
did you come aloiig on Mi wsr-OTctet, 
Slop?" 

Slop twisted his towel tight. "I had 
a little job to do with some Martians 
who tilled my parents three years &go." 

"Yes," said the captain, 

Belloc and tariain were down Wow. 

Slop hated at Hs fibfef. At fte 
tight little brown face that coaU have 
been thirty-five as easily as forty or 
fifty. 

Lamb glared up at himj SJSicls. Slop 
gulped. "Pardon me." 
"Uh?" 

"I was just wondering. . 
"About. . . ?•' 

BelJoG Larisn. Belloc ilowa Wow, 
Larian cliroijing rangs, m his way to. 
get the time-bombs. Mars looming 
ahead, time getting, shorter, porter. 

In a dozen parts of my body things 
were going on at an oblivious, unsus- 
pecting norm. Computators, gunners, 
enginers, pilots performed their duties 
as Lamb and Slop talked casual talk in 
the galley. While Larian muscled it 
up the rnngs toward liis seeieted tiaie- 
CTploaves. 

Slop said, "About wliy you became 



captain on a war-rocket, yourself, sir?" 

"Me?" Lamb snorted, filled his mouth 
half a dozen times before answering 
very sJswly. "Five yeass ago I was in 
a Bltie Caa4 Ktjuor dive Maisi I 
met a Martjim ;gid fliere, .. 

"Oh, y«s. . 

"Yes, mihing, yon biscuit-burner I 
Damn but she was sv^cet. With a 
temper like a very fine c.it-animal, and 
morals to match. Hair like glossy black 
spider-silk, eyes like mat deep cold 
blue canal water. I wanted to bring 
Jier back to Earth with me. The war 
cMjie, I «as» recafted wd— " 

"And someday," finished Slop, "when., 
you've helped get the war over, you'll 
go looking for her. And being at 
Deimos-Phobos Base, maybe you can 
sneak down and kidnap her sometime." 

Lamb ate awhile, making motions. 
"Pretty childish, isn't it?" 

"No, I guess it's all right if she's 
still waiting." 

"She is — ^if I know Y'rela, she is," 
m Cwn^utatioB. 

Slars off in space, Wood-red and 
growing. 

Lamb in the galley. 

Hillary and Conrad in control room 
One! 

And down below, where all of my 
power grew and expanded and burst 
out into space, I felt the vibration of 
Belloc. And coming up the l^der to 
tke supply room-— Larian, 

Larian (assed tteoa^ tha gaD^. 

LasA n»dded without looking up 
from his meal. 

Larian proceeded up to Computa;tion, 
passed through Computation, wUstlingj 
and lingered in Supply AC. 

Spafe vibr4t«d with my message. 

Y GUNS were being trimmed, oiled 
and ready. Ammunition passed 
up long powered tracks from Locker 
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Five to Blister FourteeB. Scarlet am- 
munition. Men sweated and showed 
their teeth and swore. Belloc waited 
down below, his face twitching its 
nerves, in the engine room. The cap- 
tain ate his meal. I drove thpjugh 
space, Ayres computated. Betloc 
waited. Captain, eating. Space. Lar- 
ian. Time-bombs. Captain. Belloc. 
Guns. Waiting. Waiting. Driving. 

The metal of my structure was sick- 
ened, stressing, striving inward, trying 
to shout, trying to tell all that I knew 
in my positive-negative poles, in my 
sub-atomic awareness^ in my neutronic 
vibrations 

Birt t}i« bloo4 pi wy fesdy inwsretl 
•wttlj a jaitoj of Its own, pulsing Ifrom 
chaasljet to cha»lj«s j» their sweating, 
greasy togs. With tiieir waiting, tight- 
ened faces. Pulsing nervously. Puls- 
ing, pulsing, pulsing, not knowing that 
soon poison might spread through every 
and all of my compartments. 

And there was a girl named Alice 
waiting in York Port. And the mem- 
qry of two parents dead. And ori Mars 
a wol-ejred Mxthu dgajosg girl, stilL 
dwdrtg, perhaps, witli silver bells On 
Ite' itumbs, tinkling. Jfars was close. 
I HMde an angry jolt and swerve in 
space. I leaped with metal frustration ! 

Around and around and around went 
my coggery, the flashing, glinting mus- 
cles of my soul's heart. Oil surged 
through my metal veins. And Belloc 
was down below, smoMiig one cigarette 
after another. 

I thought about Ayres, »bout Captain 
Tanib and the my he barked, atait 
.^yres and the way he kneeled and 
felt what he had to feel. About Hit 
lary and Conrad thinking about a 
woman's lips. About The Slop trou- 
bling to invent a gravity soup plate. 

I thought about Belloc waiting. 

And Mars getting near. And about 

the im I had newr sem hut always 



heard about. I wanted to be part of 
it. I wanted to get there with IriVnib 
and Hillary and The Slop! 

The Slop took away the plate the 
captain had cleansed with his spi on. 
"More?" 

tamb shook Ms heifl. "Jfo. Just 
a hunk of fruit now. -An apple or 
something." He wiped his small mouth 
with the back of his hand. 

"Okay," said The Slop. 

At that moment there was a hiss, an 
explosion. 

Somebody screamed, somewhere. 

/ knew who it was and where it was. 

The captain ditin't. "Dammit to 
helU" he basked, and was mt of the 
galley in three bounds. Slop droppttJ 
a soup kettle, following. 

■yyARNING bells clamored through 
me. Ayres, in Computation, 
grinding out a parabolic problem, jerked 
his young, pink face and fear came into 
it instantly. He arose and tried walk- 
ing toward the drop-rungs, but he 
couldn't do it. He didn't have legs 
Xor the job. 

Conrad scuffled down the rtings, yell- 
ing. He vanished toward the engine 
room; the floor ate him up. 

Hillary grabbed the ship-controls and 
froze to them, listening and waiting. 60 
said one word. *'Ahce " 

Slop and the captaiR gat there first 
in Section C. 

"Cut that feed valve!" yelled Lamb. 
The Slop grasped a valve-wheeJ glint- 
ing on the wsU in chtihby Jfiagers, 
twisted ft, gtuntfag. 

The loud, gushing noise stopped. 
Steam-clouds billowed in my heart, 
wrapping Captain Lamb and The Slop 
tight and coughing. Conrad fell the 
rest of the way down the ladder into 
my heart, and the steam began to clear 
away as my vacuum ventilators began 
htttainiBg,, 
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When the steam cleared they saw 
Belloc. 

The Slop said, "Gahh. That's bad. 
That's very bad." 

Cunrad said, "How'd it happen? 
Looks like he died quick." 

Lamb's leather-brown face scowled. 
"Quick is the word. That oil-tube burst, 
caught him like a steel whip across the 
bridge of his nose. If that hadn't killed 
him, scalding oil would have." 

Crumpled there, Belloc said not a 
word to anybody. He just bled where 
the oil pipe had caught him on the 
nose and check and plunged on back 
into his subconscious. That was all 
there was to him noA 

(?apfain Lamb cursed. Conrad rub- 
bed his cheek with the trembling flat 
of his iand. "I checked those oil-lines 
this morning. They were okay. I 
donJt sec — " 

Footsteps on the rungs. Larian came 
down, feet first, quick, and turned to 
face them. '"TOiat happened . . . ?" 
He looked as if somebody had kicked 
Win k the ,*>aach wfen he saw Bel- 
loc lying there. His face sucked bone- 
white, staring. His jaw dropped down 
and he said, emptily, "You — killed him. 
You — found out what we were going 
to do — and you killed him . . ." 

The Slop's voice was blank. "What?" 

"You killed him," repeated Larian. 
He began to laugh. He opened his 
mouth and let the laughter come out 
in the steam-laden room. He darted 
about .suddenly and leaped up the rungs, 
"I'll show you I" 

"Stop him!" saiti Lamb, 

Conrad scuttled up at Larian's heels. 
Laricu stopped and kicked. Conrad 
fell, heavy, roaring. Larian vanished. 
Conrad got up, yelling, and pursued. 
Captain Lamb watched him go, not do- 
ing anything hin.self, just watching. 
He just listened to the fading feet on 
the rungs, going up and up. 



The deck and hull quivered under 
Lamb's feet. 

Somebody shouted. 

Conrad cried, from far off, "Watch 
it!" 

There was a thumping noise. 

Five winutes later Conrad came 
down the ladder lugging a time-bomb. 
"It's a good thing that oil-pipe burst, 
Cap. I found this in Supply AC. That's 
where Larian was hidinif it. Him and 
Belloc—" 

"What about Larian?" 

"He tried to escape through an emer- 
gency Hfe-boat air-lock. Ileopened the 
inner door, slammed it, and a moment 
later when I opened tliat same inner 
door, I almost got killed the same 
way — " 

"Killed?" 

"Yeah. The damned fool must have 
opened the outer door while he was still 
standing in the middle of the air-lock. 
Space suction yanked him right outside. 
He's gone for good." 

The Slop swallowed thickly. "TJiat's 
funny, he'd do that. He knew tow 
those air-locks work, how dangerous 
they are. Must've been some mistake, 
an accident, or something . . ." 

"Yeah," said Captain Lamb. "Yeah." 

They held Belloc's funeral a few 
hours later. They thrust him over- 
board, following Larian into space. 

My body was cleansed. The organic 
poison was eliraioated. 

ilats was wgiy dose now. Red. 
Bright red. 

In another sis hours we would be 
engaged in conlHct. 

T HAD my taste of war. We drove 
down, Captain Lamb and his men in- 
side me, and I put out my arms for 
the first time, and I closed fingers of 
power around Martian ships and tore 
them apart, fifteen of them — ^who tried 
to prevent our landing at Seimos- 
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PbolW Base. I ttt^ied ody misor 
dajngge to my section E Hates. 

Scarlet amtminition went across 
space, born out of myself. Child out 
of metal and exploding with blazing 
force, wounding the stratas of emptiness 
in the void. 1 exhilarated in my new 
found arms of strength. I screamed 
with it. I talked rocket talk to the 
stars. I shook Deimos Base with my 
ambitious drive, I dissected Martian 
.ships with qufcfc calm strokes ol my 
ray-arms, and sputiy little Ckp Lamb 
guided my vitals, swearing at the top 
of his lungs! 

I had come into my own, I was 
fully grown, fully matured. War and 
more warj plitn^tig BjS. for jjlonfli after 
month. 

And young Ayres collapsed upon 
the computation deck one day, just like 
he i»as going to say a prayer, with a 
shard ol shrapnel webbed in his lungs, 
blood dropping from his parted lips in- 
stead of a prayer. It reminded me of 
that day when first he had kneeled 
there and whispered, *'Hell, I got the 
captain's time beat all hollow I " 

Ayres died. 

They killed Conrad, too. And it 
■was Hillary who took the news back 
Va Xtak Port to the girl they had both 

After fourteen monfliB we Beaded 
home. We landed in York Port, re- 
cruited men to fill our vacancies, and 
.shot out again. We knocked holes in 
vacuum. We got what we wanted out 
of war, and then, quite suddenly one 
day space was silent. The Martians 
retreated, Captain Lamb shrugged his 
fide-boned little shoulders and com- 
manded Ms men down to the computa- 
tion room: 

"Well, men, it's all over. Ike niei's 
over. This is your last trip in this 
damned nice little war-rocket. You'll 
have your release as soon as we take 



gravity in Yafk Port. Any of you want 
to .itay on — ^this ship is being converted 
into cargo-freighting. You'll have good 
berths." 

The crew muttered, shifting their 
feet, blinking their eyes. Cap said: 

"It's been good. I won't deny it. 
I had a fine crew and a sweet ship. 
We worked hard, we did what we had 
to dff. And now it's all over and we 
have peswe. Peace." 

The way he sard that wotd ft a*«flj 
something. 

"Know what that means?" said 
Lamb. "It means getting drunk again, 
as often as you like; it means living on 
earth again, forgetting how religious 
you ever were out in space, how you 
were converted the first trip out. It 
means forgetting how non-gravity feels 
on your guts. It means a lot. It means 
Issit^ friends, and the bard gpad times, 
brawling at Aobos-Deimos Base. 

"It means leaving- this rocket." 

The men were silent. 

"I want to thank you. You, Hil- 
lary. And you. Slop. And you, Ayres, 
for signing on after your brother died. 
And you, Thompson, and McDonald 
and Priory. And that's about all. 
Stand lif to land! " 

LAWJEW wiflioBt ftnfwe. 
The trew padsd tSxek ^uiSes mi 
left ship. Cap lingered behind awhile, 
walking through me with Ms short, 
brisk strides. He swore under his 
breath, twisted his small brown faee. 
.'^fter awhile he walked away, too. 

I wasn't a war-rocket anymore. 

They crammed me with cargo and 
shipped me back and forth to Mars and 
Yenus for the next five years. Five 
Iqijg 5?eais of ijQthing but 3|»der-siUs, 
hemp and mineral-ore, a AetetOB crew 
and a quiet voyage with nothing liap» 
peuing. Five years. 

I had a new captain, a new, strange 
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crew, and a strange peaceful routine 
going and coming across the stars. 

Nothing important happened until 
July im, 2243. 

Hmk v9f the day I cracked up on 
tUs #1^ {XsHjW Bttle plaiDjteid wjjere 
the wind wMtietl .anil tte rttin poured 
and the silence was too damned silent. 

The crew was crushed to death in- 
side me, and I just lay here in the hot 
sun and the cold night wind, waiting 
for rescue that never seemed to come. 

My life blood was gone, dead, 
crushed, killed. A rocket thinks in it- 
self, but it lives through its «tew and 
its captain. I had be«B VAg on bot- 
rowed time since Captain Lamb went 
away and never came back. 

I lay here, thinking about it all. 
Glorious months of war, savage force 
and power of it. The wild insanity 
of it. I waited. I realized how out of 
place I was here, how helpless, like 
a gigantic metal child, an idiot who 
-Jiee<fs control, who needs pulsing human 
life Hood. 

Until very ca'rly oni morlrihg after 
the rain I saw a silver speck on th:> 
sky. It came down fast — a one-man 
Fatrol inspector, used for darting about 
in the asteroid belt. 

The ship came down, landing about 
one hundred yards away from my silent 
hulk. A small man climbed out of it. 

He came walking up the pebbled hill 
very slowly, almost like a blind man. 

He stood at my air-lock door. I 
heard him say, "Hello—-" 

I knew who it was. Standing 
there, not looking much older than 
when first he had clipped aboard me, 
little and lean and made of copper wire 
and brown leather. 
Captain Lamb. 

After aft these years. Dressed in a 
black patro! uniform. An inspector of 
asteroids. Ko cargo job for iim. A 



dangerous one instead. Inspector. 
His lips moved. 

'T heard you were lost four months 
ago," he said to me, quiet-like. 'T 
asked for an appointment to Inspector. 
I thowgW— I thonght I'd like to hnot 
for you mj-self . Just— }ust for old times 
sake." His wiry necfe miwsles- stimA 
out, and tightened. He made hi» little 
hands into fists. 

He opened my air-lock, laughing 
quietly, and walked inside me with his 
quick, short strides. It felt good to 
have him touch me again, to hear his 
clipped vttks ring against my hull again. 
He clnihed the rungs to my control 
mm aad stood there, swaying, reinem- 
Tjerfftg all the old times we had fought 
together. 

"Ayres!" 

"Aye, sir!" 

"Hillary!" 

"Aye, sir!' 

"Slop!" 

"Aye, sir!" 

'■C«;a4!" 

"Aye, stf!' 

"Where in hell is everybody? Where 
in hell is everybody?" raged Lamb, 
staring about the control room. "Where 
in the God-blamed hell — !" 

Silence. He quit yelling for people 
who couldn't answer him, who would 
never answer him again, and he sat 
down in the control chair and talked 
to im. He told me what he'd bgen 
doing all these years. Mmi wcsfc, Ioj:(g 
hours, good pay. 

"But it's not like it used to be,"Jje 
told me. "Not by a stretched length. 
1 think though — I think there'll be an- 
other war soon. Yes, I do." He nodded 
briskly. "And how'd you like to be in 
on it, huh? You can, you know." 

I said nothing. My beams stretched 
and whined in the hot sun. That was 
all. I waited. 

"Things are turning bad on Venus, 
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Colonials revolting. You're old-fash- 
ioned, but you're proud and tall, and a 
fighter. You can fight again." 

He didn't stay much longer, except 
to tell me what would happen. "I 
have to go back to Earth, get a rescue 
crew and try to lift you under your 
onm pftwer next weis. And so talp 
me God, ni be captain tff you atai» 
and we'll beat the bloody marrow out 
of those Venerians ! " 

He walked back through my com- 
partments, climbed down into my heart. 
The galley. The computation. The 
Slop, Ayres. Larian. Belloc. Mem- 
ories. And he walked out of the air- 
lock with eyes that were anythiag but 
<tey. He patted my hull. 

"After all, now-^I guess yo* were 
the only thing I ever really loved . . ." 

He went away into the sky, then. 

And so I'm lying here for a few 
more days, waiting with a stirring of my 



old anticipation and wonder and excit- 
ment. I've been dead a while. And 
Cap has showed up again to slap me 
back to life. Next week he'll be here 
with the repair crew and I'll sail home 
to Earth and they'll go over me from 
seam to seam, from dorsal to ventral, 

Aed ^oBwday soon lamJj'B 
stiMp Into ftly air-lock, cry, "Rap her 
tight!" and we'll be off to war again! 
Off to war! Living and breathing and 
moving again. Captain Lamb and I 
and may be Hillary and Slop if we can 
find them after all this time. Next week. 
In the meantime I can think. 

I've often wondered about that blue- 
eyed Martian dancing girl with the 
mlver bells on her fingers. 

1 em» X vmM read it in Captain 
LaiHb's eyes, liow tliat turned Out. 

I wish I could ask him. 

But at least I won't have to lie here 
forever. Ftl be moving on — next week! 
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( Concluded from page loj) 



"Well?" fifteen volees iwnaB&d, 
pencils poised. 

Ames scratched his head. "If you 
gentlemen will look through the testi- 
mony I gave, you may notice that I did 
not specify that either Webber's body, 
or the dog'sr-«r, fos that n»8ttet^ Puf- 
dom's. or even Murchison's, would re- 
act the same way. I merely said the 
tests had been applied to the dog and 
Webber. I did not say whether the re- 
sults were the same. As a matter of 
fact, they weren't. There's a law 
against tampering with evidence, you 
know." 

''What about you and Blake being 
svidence? What about that?" 

Ames nodded. "I don't pretend I 
di^l't &«?o« l*Bt l«i4oisJg," he said. 
"Toift and 1 1S»«, ll« So: «5« any oint- 
ment %ve wanted, and to use atiy kind of 
screen — the screen was an ordinary 
linen and there was no light, you might 
care to know. But had Murchison 
dared, he could have brazened it out, 
and cross-examination, or questioning 
tki Dr. Lowell, would have brought out 
the tmth. I Just didn't think Murcbi- 
sMi weald go Irtlnd the sciwa." 

"But what if he had?" 

"No," Ames said, and shook his head. 
"You see — " He broke off and began 
playing his line carefully. A moment 
later he yanked out a small, lustrous 
blue fish. It landed struggling on the 
grass, and then began to change color. 
It turned dead white, then pink, then 
redder and redder, and all the- white it 



was blowing itself up until it was several 
times its previous size. Suddenly it ex- 
ploded and only its lips were left. The 
astonished gallery watched Ames use 
the lips for bait and he casted out easily 
and relaxed. 

"Thatwas-a crazy-baiter," Ames ob- 
servetL "ift*toirtshed you, but not me. 
ReaSOTi; 1% « e^riepeed Sshetma*. 
It's t?te same in law md ftt life. You 
have to know what yoti're fishing for. 
You see, there are some fish that just 
won't be caught. If you catch them, 
they either break away and confess, or 
they explode ... or they kill them- 
selves. . . He sighed. "I didn't ex- 
pect anything as dramatic as a court- 
room suicide,, bat I knew Bff- fish. I 
knew he wouldn't step behind the 
screen. And when I yanked him out 
there for everyone to have a look . . , 
he exploded, that's all. . . ." 

"And," said Sue Wylie, coming up, 
"if you people don't leave Ames to his 
lunch now, there'll be asothct «3^1ostte 
in about a minute." 

"You, deari"' Ames asked. 

"5Iej dear," Sue said. 

"Th«i thete'd Bothing left tat 
your beautlftil lips." 

"Yes, dear." 

Sour Tom got up with a groan. 
"This, folks," he announced acidly, 
"goes on all day. .\ny wtmdsr than 
durn fish get apoplexy?" 

He had to run to catch up to the 
quickly retreating newspapermen. 
■mm. msii 
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All thai stood betwoBn mankind 

and'. Vm. hm, Ml « IWiMBgi^« wmi 



By EDMOND HAMILTON 

laUSTSMB) »T JUUAN S. IWUPA. 



THE mom mm & Mly M^ted, 
metal-walled cuMcle In a dist^ 
utable vibration-joint near 
great Uranus spaceport. Into it pene* 
trated whispered sobs of frenzy or 
delight from other rooms where men 
lay beneath the drugging, intoxicating 
iaitansB of Uie fetMd^ Mae vibra- 



a«>s. Sat lastlier of the two men in 
this room was indulging in the narcotic 
Japce. 

One of the two, the one who bent 
across the little table and talked so 
earnestly, had the stringy figure and 
pale blue skin and huge-pupiled eyes 
which identify the Sataniian the solar 
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system over. The other man was as 
obviously an Earthman, a tall, rangy, 
sleepily smiling fellow who lounged 
back and listened with a half-veiled 
mockery in his lazy black eyes. 

"ThereJs five hundred thousand 
Earth dollars in it for you!" the Sat- 
umian was telliog Wm tensely. "A 
halt million^ — ^isn't that high enough 
pay for even the Free-Lance?" 

The Earthman shrugged. "Perhaps. 
But you haven't told me yet what this 
secret is that you waift me ta get for 
you, Brun Abo." 

"Nobody knows the exact details of 
it — nobody but Doctor Su himself," 
said the otte irehemently. "AH w« 
know is tiat it's something that can 
brkg 4B8d nem back to life." 

fit? ftetit fortvafd, ^^esturfng Jerkily 
with his thin blue hands. "Doctor Su 
himself is nobody — a pedantic old fool 
of a Martian biologist who came here 
to Uranus six months ago. But some- 
where on this planet's wild moons, he 
found the drug or chemical he was 
seeking. 

"For when hfe fifst g<* Istek. J»« t* 
Uranopolis from the iwxms, ie tatt*4 
a little about Us Bragged iJa* he'd 
perfeetei a tetania wttiA <»uW tevfy- 
ify any man who had been killed by 
space-shock — that is, by sudden asphj'x- 
iation in the cold vacuum of space. 

"Of course, we were immediately in- 
terested in securing that formula for 
the exclusive use of the Saturniiui 
Space-Navy. In case of another inter- 
plmietary iffm,, it vould be priceless to 
us, YOU see tliatJ" 

"Of course," nodded the Free-Lance. 
"In times of war, a space-navy cart lose 
half its highly-trained men in a few 
battles. Most of them die from space- 
shock, and if they could be re- 
vived " 

" — that navy that could do that 

wSJld «» get *e itmA of Its 



enemy," finished the nervous Saturn- 
ian. "We offered Doctor Su a fortune 
for his formula. Other planetary 
agents made offers to him also, we're 
sure. But he refused them all. He 
deaied even having such a, fsEoiuSa. 
And he's returning to Mars on the 
Draco tonight." 

Brun Abo leaned forward. "We re- 
solved to get that formula from him 
before some other planet secures it. 
We were going to send one of our own 
men along on that ship, until we learned 
that you were hiding here on Uranus. 
At once, we decided to hire ycm as our 
agent. 

"If anybody can get thai: fqrwata 
f« us, you can! You're fsmom 
Ihroaghout tjie system — Rate SUm, 
the Earthman, the notorkitis Fwe- 
Lance who owns allegiance to no 
world. Everyone knows your exploits, 
how you once joined the Jovian secret 
service and helped hunt for yourself, 
how you impersonated the Neptunian 
governor of the moon Triton, and so on. 

"you can board the Draco tonight 
mti Iwre Bsetot S«'s formula befow 
Afe Aifi teadte Mass. We ftHft esie 
tow you get it. The half-raillioa is 
yonrs when you deliver the secret to 
us." 

'^HE Free-Lance asked mildly. "You 
aren't afraid that I might secure the 
formula and then not turn it over to 
you Saturnians?" 

"No, we're not afraid of thai." 
biniled Bnm Abq. , "VoH're SJtt Baitif 
man, but Earth m ware Smss 

any other planet to you. sfcce they 
kicked you otit of &dr tfipletnafft 
service and outlawed yoti. It's well 
known that the Free-Lance sells to the 
highest bidder." 

Rake Allan said softly, "That is 
correct, Brun Abo. But how am I to 
who is tiJB hj^st taMer natesi 
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I first secure the formula and then 
offer it to whoever gives the highest 

price?" 

Brun Abo jumped to his feet, his 
bhie face livid. "You're joking! You 
wouldn't do that, after it was I who 
disclosed the whole thing to you?" 

"Did I ask you to tell me about it?" 
said Rake Allan in mild reproach. "No, 
doa'l try to shout," he added swiftly, 
and leaped. 

There was a quick, silent tussle in Ae 
little room. The Saturnian was trying 
to cry out, but Rake Allan's strong 
hand across his mouth prevented him. 
The man from the ringed planet was 
like a child in the rangy Earthman's 
grasp. 

Deftly, Rake Allan bound and gagged 
the Saturnian. Then he dumped him 
on one of the bunks at the side of the 
little room, and looked' down at Mm 

with the mocking huftiw deepei^ig in 
his lazy eyes. 

' This will be a lesson to you, Brun 
.4bo," he told the helpless man. "A 
lesson that the Free-Lance always 
works alone." 

He detected the thought behind Brun 
Abo's raging eyes, and shook his head 
reprovingly. "No, yoUire not going to 
twist free and call the police when I 
leave here. The ytaniati polfee are 
capital lellows but I've no desire to 
Meet them tonight — they have some old 
scores against the Free-Lance which 
I've no time to discuss with them now." 

He reached up and snapped the 
switch of the vibration-projector over 
the bunk. A blue beam streamed down 
from the projector onto Brun Abo's 
bound form, a cascade of light that 
deepened to purple as the EartHmaa 
turned the switch to the "Full" nOtCh. 

It was the narcotic force, the insidi- 
ous, brain-stupefying, intoxicating vi- 
bration which had been banned by 
eveiy planet but which still flourished 



as a secret irfce in every shady corner 
of the solar system. Under its potetjt 

influence, in a few moments the'&tura^ 
fan's raging eyes began to glaze, his 
face to grow lax and foolish. 

Rake Allan waited until Brun Abo's 
face was a stiff, drugged mask, until 
he was whispering meaningless words 
in a drunken delirium. Then he un- 
ksMd the man and (urned off the pro- 
jector. And then the Free-lance 
walked calmly out of the little room. 

He went across the dimly !it tn^n 
room of the disreputable resort, be- 
tween tables crowded with noisy space- 
men and hangers-on, to the desk where 
sat the brutal-faced Uranian propri- 
etor of the place.- 

Rake Allan tossed down a square 
platinum coin and said, "My friend in 
there haa had more vibrations than he 
can stand — just let him sleep it oft 
tiil nwraing wtthoa,t dtoeWag Mm." 

The Uranian nodded and growled: 
"Those Saturnians are all alike — never 
saw one yet who ceuld handle his vi- 
brations." 

The Free-Lance laughed, and with- 
out appearing to hurry, went out of the 
dive into the velvet softness ot the 
Uranian night. 

Under two bright moons, the dark 
tmem «f tfranopolis stretched north 
and west. Only a mile away blazed 
the: blue-white lights of the great space- 
port, on whose outskirts sprawled this 
slum of metal shacks whose dingy 
resorts were popular with interplan- 
etary sailors. 

Rake Allan hastened through the 
dark, alley-like streets with long, swift 
strides. He reached the wretched tene- 
ment that had been his hiding-place for 
two weeks, and raced up to his room. 
There he rapidly fished small, gleawing 
instruments from his space-bag and 
fitted them into a .soft, Sat leather belt 
he wore inside his jacket. 
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enterea ft a halStoar wes a 
noisy, bustling confusion of spacemen, 
passengers, porters and stevedores of 
all planetary races, eddying amid the 
towering ships. 

"You're sure I'm in time to catch the 
Draco?" the B'ree-Lance asked the yel- 
low Uranian porter who lugged his bag. 

The porter mwitW. "I^ts oi tnn e — 
tie J^«efi wffl take «ff tm hims late 
bfiOTse 'Irall its crew ffA drajtk and 
<ieBefte<t liere." 

That, Rake Allan thought, was a 
break for him. It would give him an 
even chance to put into effect the strata- 
gem by which he hoped to gain "pBSSW.- 
sion of Doctor Su's secret. 

He went up the gangway to the tow- 
ering, torpedo-shaped bulk of the liner, 
and was halted by the harassed-lookii^ 
young Uranian deck-officer who stood 
thers cbeckiai the 'jpasseopts. 

"Francis Leigh, Eartli businessman," 
tfee Free-Lance answered, handing over 
Ms forged passport. "I have no ticket 
— just got a hurry call back home a 
few hours agOj mA hojMd I Si91lM W^m 
your ship." 

"You wouldn't have made it if we 
hadn't had to delay to replace our 
blasted deserters," the cMfsm: tsM him. 
"See the purser about a cabin." 

That was exactly what Rak« Allaj 
wished to do. He found the fussy little 
purser in his office. 

"Yes, we can let you have a single 
cabin to Earth, Mr. Leigh," he assured. 
"How about one on Kumljcr Three 
deck?" 

"Let me see the deck-plan, plmse," 
ilm Eifie-Lance requested. 

TSm gams lastited -Bwr tte Vg fc- 
gram upon which each cabin was 
marked with the name of its occupant. 
Rake Allan's eyes flew over it, and 
he quickly located that for which he 



Cabin Eorty-faar, on Nomber Four 
deck, was marked with tJie name of 
Doctor Quil Su, Syrtis, Mars. Number 
Forty-six, the only cabin immediately 
adjoining the Martian's, was madicd 
with the name of "Miss Christine "SVil- 
lets. New York, Earth." 

Rake Allan had hardly hoped to be 
lucky enough to get a cabin immediately 
beside the Maftian's. Bat it made 
things lt«ist» 

"Yes, a-.tooa m Vm9 ■wB be 
all right," he said castrally. "WIB. you 
have my bag sent down to it?" 

He paid for his ticket and then 
strolled apparently aimlessly through 
the promenade decks and corridors. 

"Take-off in five minutes!" the loud- 
speakers were blaring now. 

Excited passengers were waving last 
farewells to the crowd -Asmn in the 
spaceport lights. Gfewihen in gray 
uniforms, Jovians, Martians, Vi'iiu- 
sians, were being prodded to their sta- 
tions by the sharp voices of harassed 
officers. 

The gangway was withdrawn. Tlic 
big space-doors, controlled from tl.c 
bridge of the liner, began to grind shuf. 
Signal bells rang, 

The Ftee-Lance unobtrusively made 
i» Way d»*n to Jfaorfjer faur deck. 
Tie paused, listening, oatsiEJe the door 
of Cabin Forty-four. 

There was no sound from inside. 
Doctor Su had not, then, come down 
yet to his cabin. 

"We're about to take off, aren't we?" 
a bass voice asked. 

Rake Allan turned quickly. A fat, 
friendly-looking green Jovian had come 
out of the cabin across the corridor. 

"Yas, i» jt»t« few wnutes/' smiled 
the Free-Lance. "If you want to wave 
goodbye to friends, you'd better hurry." 

The Jovian waddled hastily away. 
The Free-Lance went swiftly to the 
door of the cabin adjoining that of the 
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Martian scientist and bent to listen. 

He heard sounds from within it, as 
erf uapacyng. "So Mfe Qiti^te Wil- 
letts. New York, is af if«ady down here," 
he muttered. 

He had hoped to get into her cabin 
before she came. Now there was only 
one thing to do. He had but a few 
moments in which to work. 

From a pocket of his belt, he swiftly 
brought out a tiny, shining cylinder 
with a little nozzle at its end. The 
nozaie he fitted rapidly into the keyhole 
of the girl's cabin>-daorv Then he 
turned the tap, and heard the highly- 
compressed anaesthetic gas inside the 
cylinder hiss into the room. 

^N INSTANT later came a low, 
choking sound and then the thud 
of a falling body. The Free-Lance 
hastily withdrew the nozzle, thrust a 
sfcSlsteA Itey in its plaes, and unlocked 
the iSodr. 

He ^^ed swiffly WMbg 
his liose for a few seconds tinti! Bie 
ventilating-system carried away the 
anaesthetic fumes. Then he closed and 
locked the door, and bent rapidly over 
the girl. 

She had fallen upon her face, a slim 
figure in blue with honey-colored shoul- 
der-length hair. He turned her over. 
Her unconscious, lovely face hit him 
like a blow. 

So Ikat's the ^m>—" 

The Free-Lance was startled, bis 
thoughts and emotions whirling. He 
knew this girl. 

When he had been Rake .Allan of 
the Earth diplomatic service, Jean King 
had been his fellow-worker — and more. 
But he had not seen her since the Earth 
govennmt tad disowned and dis- 
graced Mm. 

His face hardened. -'I mi^t have 
known I wouldn't be the only one after 



Doctor Su's formula." 
He tore strips from the bedding and 
ciert^ hmwi the ^I's wrists and 
a&Mes. M he was fitting a gag for 
her mouth, her eyes (qieped. She looked 
up with dazed unbelief imo his hima 
face. 

"Rake Allan!" she whispered. "But 
what are you doing here?" 

"Just what you're doing, Jean," he 
answered ironically. "The only differ- 
ence is that you want Doctor Su's 
secret for your government, whereas 
I want it for myself," 

Understanding flashed into her blue 
eyes. "Rake, listen 1 I was .onfered 
by New York to take this ship and 
stay clo.se to Doctor Su. But not to 
take his formula from him, but to help 
guard against other planets' agents 
taking it." 

The Free-Lance laughed. "I think 
that as a secret agent you're deteriorat- 
ing, Jean. You used to tell more plaus- 
IMe sbnies when -pe wo^cad togfrtte-" 

"Rake, it's tWBf" she thSistea its- 
perately. "Doctor Su intends to give 
his formula to the whole system when 
he's fully tested it. It would save 
thousands of lives every year by mak- 
ing it possible to revive dead of space- 
shock. 

"But if some single planet gets sole 
possession of the formula, it'll be 
hoarded for use in possible future wars. 
Thai's mi^ Earth doesn't want tB W 
any other planet get it. Jupiter, Salurn 
— all of them would give anything for 
it, we know." 

The Free-Lance shook his head. His 
tone was bitter. "I am not so ready 
to believe in the kindly benevolence 
of Earth Government." 

Jean's blue eyes clung to his face. 
"You're still angry beqause our gov- 
ernment disowned you when you were 
arrested on VenuSI" 

"Haven't I a i^t to Ik he 
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rasped. "Wasn't I following my su- 
perior's orders in helping those swamp- 
men rebel? And didn't my saintly 
superiors let me tot in a Venusian pris- 
mt two years for it?" 

**afce, they didn't dare admit that 
\ you were obeying their orders!" she 
protested. "It wculd haw BJeffltt war 
between the planets." 

He shrugged. "I'm not complaining, 
at this late date. I've enjoyed life 
more as the Free-Laace tbaa as a djg- 
lomatic official. And when I 8sE this 
space-shock- lottjals » the highest bid- 
der, II! be aMe to tefoy life even more 
fully." 

"Rake, you can't do it " 

Her pleading words were cut off by 
the gag he slipped ®f,£|y itite jflace 
across her lips. 

Then he went to the chromalo^ wall 
that seperated this roam from the 
tian scientist's cabin. He fitted a little 
sttthoscopic "eavesdropper" to his ear 
and listened at the wall. 

'^HERE were sounds of movement 
in the adjoining cabin. Doctor Su 
had arrived. The faint creak of springs 
meant that the Martian was lying down 
in his bunk for the take-off. 

The Free-Lance brought out of his 
kit a compact atomic cutting-torch. He 
held it again^ the waU, waiting with 
his finger on its switch. 

The take-off alarm rang loudly 
through the ship. Next moment came 
a lurch and deafening roar of rocket- 
tubes as the Draco rose from its dock 
for the long voyage into space. 

Rake Allan released the tiny, needle- 
like white flame of the atomic torch. 
The crackling hiss of the too! was 
smothered by the continuous roar of 
rockets. He braced- himsdf against the 

The tiny flame quickly cut a half-inch 
hole throtigh the metal wall. He 



snapped ofi tt« feSti3W«Bt,a!sd pewed 
through the aperture. 

Doctor Quil Su, an elderly, little 
Martian with a wrinkled red-skinned 
face and very thick spectacles, lay upon 
his bunk. He had not noticed the 
piercing of the wall. 

Rocket-thunder was still steadily 
shaking the ship as it roared out of 
Uranus* stmo^ere into dear space. 
"jChe fre^-hmm tod to worls rapidly 
tehle he h&4 that mnif mt to mask 
Ms activitfes. 

"There should be enough of the som- 
nite gas left in this," he muttered, as 
he brought out the shiny little cylinder 
again. 

He placed its nozzle in the tiny hole 
in the wall, and then released the re- 
maining anaesthetic gas into the Mar- 
tian's cabin. 

There was a smothered eiclamation 
from I>o«t« Sa, topiflifete stlaMist e«a 
to his eirs. 

The Free-Lance waited tensely the 
few minutes required for the ventilat- 
ing system to carry off the anaesthetic 
gas in the next room. 

"Now!" he told himself, and set has- 
tily to work once more wUh the tiny 
atomic cutting-torch. 

H* «ed its msedle-lifee aliite flame 
t» «of a sertfeu aat of ihft tihromaloy 
wan, as Mf »s a •ma&m. Then he 
stepped throng into" the Martian 
scientist's cabin. 

Doctor Su lay unconscious in the 
bunk. Rake Allan ignored him for a 
moment, and begsa a ti^id ggaish «f 
his baggage. 

A square black bag that the little 
scientist had kept close to his hand 
looked the most promising. It proved 
to contain a large glassite flask that held 
several pints of dark brown liquid. 
There was alio a compWe »lT-steriliz- 
xng hypodermic oatJil, 

"Loofe like the stuff," the Free- 
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Lance muttered. "But Where's the for- 
mula for it?" 

He could not Snd any writtea for- 
mula. Then, as the rocket-blasts dfed 

away to a low drone, he heard the little 
Martian stirring. 

Rake Allan turned rapidly, drawing 
his atom-pistol. Doctor Su was sit- 
ting up, bewilderment on his spectacled 
face. Then alarm froze his wrinkled 
face as he saw the flask of brown liquid 
Rake held. 

"You're stealing my elixir'." stam- 
mered the scientist, "You're going to 
till me for it!" 

"I never kill, Doctor Su," said the 
Free-Lance calmly. "I take it that 
this is the space-shock cure, then. That's 
good. I want the formula, too." 

The Martian instinctively clutched 
his pocket. Rake .411an grinned. 
"Thanks for telling me where it is." 

He reached forward and dipped the 
folded paper from the other's pocket. 
A glance disclosed it ta 3 cbmtaal 
foBtaula of fhcredfcte mtti^eS^. 

"Don't take that too!" begged the 
Martian frantically. "It's the result 
of years of work — I can never repro- 
duce it from memory." 

"That fact will make it all the more 
valuable when I offer it for sale," re- 
plied the Free-Lance coolly. 

Ooctoi Su's thin shouldeiis s^ged. 
"I see. You're going to sell it to some 
planet to be kept as a secret war weap- 
on. That's what I was afraid of, when 
fliey all tried to buy it from me." 

There was misery in his blinking 
egfSS. "And I wanted to give it to the 
whole system. All the thousands who 
die from space-shock in wrecks and dis- 
asters^it wiwli haye saved &im." 

J^AKE ALT.AN grimly sjibdued the 
pricking of his conscSenee. ""?ou 
should have published the fernnita to 
the system at once, if that was ybor in- 



tention. Why didn't you?" 

"It h«t't been tested on a human 
being," Doctor Su said dully. "It works 
perfectly on animals, and I'm absolutely 
certain it will work on humans in the 
same way. But I couldn't ethically 
publish it until I had returned to Mars 
and made my test of it." 

"You mean — you've got a space- 
shock victim on Mars whom you meant 
to try the stuS on?" the Free-Lance 
asked cuiidusly. 

Doctor Sn nodded heavily. "Yes. 
My son. '0e, w^s frozen by space-shock 
when his ship was wrecked off Mars 
two years ago. That's what started 
me searching for a cure. I've kept his 
body in a refrigerated vault ever since, 
hoping and hoping." 

He looked up appealingly at the Free- 
Lance. "Two cubic centimeters of that 
elixir, injected hypodermically into my 
son's veins, would revive him. Can't 
you leave me that much, even if you 
take the rest of it and the formula?" 

Rake Allan's throat tightened at that 
pathetic plea. He stood for a moment, 
his face unreadable. Then he put away 
his pistol. 

He went back through the gap in 
the wall, and released Jean King from 
her bonds. He told her and the won- 
dering little Martian: 

"You two win. I can't take the 
damned thing if that's how things aie. 
Go ahead and give it to the System." 

Jean's blue eyes were bright with un- 
shed tears. "Rake. I knew you couldn't 
do it. I know you too well — " 

He interrupted roughly. "I'm get- 
ting off this craft, by borrowing one 
of its life-boats, as I intended to do. 
I advise you and Doctor Su to publish 
that formula the moment you've made 
the test—" 

The wild shrilling of an alarm bell 
cut across his words. With it came 
the dim echo of craslung atom-guns, 
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of shrtAs aad y«ns M curses. 

"What (he devil I" VliLzei the Free- 
lance, leaping to the door. 

He flung it open — and in the corridor 
outside stood the fat, genial green Jo- 
vian whose cabin was across the pas- 
sage. The Jovian had a heavy atom- 
gun in his hands, and two others of his 
race stood beside him, similarly armed. 

"Don't try it, Free»Jjai*«l .cried the 
Jovian as Rake Alka's hand darted 
towstjj his jacket, for his own pistol. 
"I ddift want to kill everj'body in this 
room!" 

Slowly, the Free-Lance raised his 
hands. The Jovian deftly fished his 
gun from his pocket. Then fie, poAetf 
them back into the cabin. 

"Jovian secret service," spat Rake 
Allan. "Of course — what a fool I was 
not to iguBss it." 

The Jovian grinneS. Tia Stftkaa 
Awl, miiJ A) represrat my goraramfnl. 
Just as the girl rep»esents Earth and 
you represent — yourself." 

Rake Allan's eyes were pinpoints of 
suppressed rage. He heard the babble 
of uproar elsewhere in the ship dying 
down. A breathless Jovian in gray 
^8cema,n's uniform came running into 
(aha. 

"Ship's all ewer, sM" im^ ?e» 
ported to Slakan Awl. "We only had 
to kill two officers and one e^-man. 
The rest, and the passengers, are all 
locked up under guard." 

"Tell Lorgor to maintain the present 
course for the time being," snapped 
Stakan Awl, and the man sped away. 

Rake Allan raged. "Nice fifth column 
warkl You got half the Draro's crew 
drunfe in Uranopolis, spirited them 
away, and had your own men hired m 
their placel" 

The Jovian grinned again. "When 
Jupiter wants anything, it doesn't use 
half-measures. And we want Doctor 
Su's discawy very taach." 



Ws i^ces, fflckrasi to the big brown 
liquid. "I presume ftat is the space- 
shock cure. Has it been tested?" 

J^OCTOR SU, seeming stunned by 
this sudden reversal of fortune, 
answered falteringly. "No, not on 
human beings. Yet it's certain that it 
will work on humans just as it did on 
space-shocked animals." 

"Mfiwrtheless, we'll make doubly 
eertsta by testing it," Stakan Awl de- 
clared. "Ot course, we'll need a sub- 
ject. Will yoa volunteer, Free-Lance? 
Or would you rather we used the girl?" 

Horror came into Jean King's white 
&ce. "You're going to kill him — " 

"Only temporarily, if Doctor Su's 
cure is as certain as he says," answered 
the Jovian. "We shall simply put the 
Free-Lance out into space for a few 
momente, aa4 then bring him back in- 
sl(fc sast i«f(v6 >im wieli the fonnula." 

"And then kill Me again, and every- 
one else aboard this liner, so there'll be 
no tales told," gritted Rake Allan. 

Staken Awl shrugged. "As to that, 
I make no promises." 

He motioned with his atom-gun to- 
ward the door. The Free-Lsnee Strode 
grimly toward it. 

He had to lower hk hands to i>a.vs 
throiigh the door. As !ie did so, the 
expedient he hatf gef«i«^ In his 
brain had its chanee. 

Rake's lowered hand dived suddenly 
into his pocket, snatched out the littte 
atomic cutting-torch, and flung it BSi. 
hind him. As he Bm-fcd it, he snapped 
its switch open. 

The hissing, flaming little instrument, 
whirling through the air, so startled 
the Jovians thst they recoiled from it 
before trying to bring their weapons 
to bear on the Free-Lance. 

In that moment. Rake Allan Tsras 'Out 
the door and plunging down the ewrri- 
dor as fast as his toag legs soald carry 
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Mm, His wpiS sl^ eehoed ag«in^ 
the met^ waits. 

YeBs rose behind Um. As he rounded 
a turn in the eorridw he collided 
squarely with a squat, armed Jovian 
running in answer to the cries. Rake's 
fist smashed the man's green face, and 
he snatched the atom-gun from his 
nerveless hands as he toppled. 

He turned instantly m£ loosed a 
(yasiing bolt from the atomic gun, 
#wnthe«wIdor. Staiaa Awl and the 
d&mn back ftare darted hastily hack 
into the cabin. 

"Get himi" Stakan Awl was bawling 
to his two companions. "After him, 
you fools!" 

But the Free-Lance was already 
plunging up onto the promenade deck. 
If he could get to the bridge, and 
tea® the Dfiwa back aroand toward 

The promenade deefe looked de- 
serted, now that all passengers we 
locked betow. But two. Jovian spies 
running down the companionway from 
the bridge saw him coming and raised 
their guns. 

They toppled in stunned heaps as 
the Free-Lance sent a bolt of blazing 
energy at them. He raced over their 
senseless bodies, up the stair into Hm 
big bridge-reoiB, 

The Jovian at tis totttiys ttare 
turned startledly, and the other maa 
who was poring over the navigaticw 
dials reached for his atom-pistol. 

The Free-Lance dropped the second 
man with a quick shot, and clubbed 
the pilot before he could rise from his 
chair. Then he hastily slammed shut 
and bolted the crystal door of the 
bridgeroom 

He jumped to the controls. "If I 
can tjim her before they cut tht ^es— " 

Already, there was a thunderous 
hammering of Jovians outside the 
bridge-room door. 



O AKE frantically ftsniWsd at tof 
*^ super-complex ew*»di a* fiis 
great -liner. He was used caJy to pilot- 
ing small space-cnrisers — ^he couldn't 
identify the proper rocket-throttles. 

Then he found them. His hands 
hastily opened them. Once he had the 
Draco turned back to Uranus, the Jo- 
vians would see that their game was 
up, for Uranus patrol-cruisers would 
swiftly investigate anything so unus- 
ual as the return of an express-liner. 

No roar of rockets foUowed his open- 
ing of tl« tlu»ak&! Ftttiously, he 
shoved the thrrttles in and out. But 
no response came. 

"Hell, Stakan Awl has already or- 
dered them to cut all the eyes ! " he grit- 
ted, cursing the Jovian spy's presence 
of mind. 

The hammering on the door was get- 
ting louder, and now he heard the 
hoarse voice of Stakan Awl out there 
"bawling ordwsj 

"Cutting-totciesl Get them from 
the tool-room and burn through tte 
door!" 

The Free-Lance looked around. He 
could kill some of them when they 
broke in, but the end was certain. 

Then as his blind gaze fell upon 
one of the big banks of controls, his 
lean body stiffened. He was looking 
at the ^*el on which were the oxy- 
genstor, ventilator and space-door 
controls. 

"Good GodI" he whispered. ^'It's 
one way — " 

A terrible stratagem had entered hfs 
mind. Sweat beaded his forehead as 
he considered all its implications. 

He looked wildly around. There 
should be space-suits somewhere in the 
bridge, for emergency-escape use — 

He found tlie suits, in a locker at 
fiw end of the room. As- Se donned 
one of them and a helmet, a white 
Same began to eat through the door 
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from outside. He had only seconds. 

Clumsy in his space-suit, the Free- 
Lance ran back to that control-panel 
upon which his stratagem centered. He 
raised his hand toward one of the big 
coHwr lexers at the top of the panel. 

lb *W trembling, inside his suit. 
He emddtft 4a tWsl For ji M did. be 
was ^nrttoig lbs lives Of a temAed 
ikmocew passenger, he *as gambling 
Jfan^S life, v.p6n (be assertion of a 
single man. 

Yet Jean and everyone else upon 
the ship would die if he didn't do it! 
The Jovians would leave no witnesses — 

The torch-flame was now burning a 
whole section out of the door. Con- 
vulsively, Rake Allan pulled down the 

c«|ijj« teet. 

Tfietfe was a stiaagie -wM^Ki^, sigh- 
ing sounil an through tie sWp. With 
it came shrill cries of terrbr, suddenly 
cut off. 

Then silence. Silence, and cold. The 
air inside the bridgeroom had whis- 
tled out through the half-burned hole 
in the door, and the Free-Lance was 
standing in the icy vacuum of space. 

ife had opened th space-doors oj 
the ihrutol And every person in the 
liner but himself was now a stiff, frozen 
corpse. 

He stumbled to the door, and un- 
locked and opened it. Outside it lay 
Staken Awl and the other Jovians, 
their faces blue and rigid, their bodies 
frozen to the hardnesf :6f ii|©jaj| by 
the awful cold. 

Bake AJlaa afsin operated the re- 
fftote contr*^ t& time to close the 
space-doots. He »t«ted the, Bxyi^ai" 
ing system going again. As ai* flooied 
from the tubes, he took off the space- 
suit and helmet. 

Then he stumbled over the stiff bodies 
of the Jovians, and made his way down 
to Deck Four. In the cabin there, old 
Boetot Itt and Jem King were- i^ng 



like all others on the ship, motionle«S, 
dead. 

Dead? Were people who died from 
space-shock really dead? It had long 
been debated by the system's scientists. 
Many had held that one who died from 
the vacuum of space really suffered 
ody » form of suspended animation, 
that BO vital organ or tissues were dam- 
aged by the sudden terrible freezing, 
and that someday a stimulant mi^t 
be found which would start life going 
again in the frozen body. 

Doctor Su claimed to have found 
such a stimulant. That big flask of 
brown liquid was it. But it had only 
been testeA on animals. If it didn't 
work on humans — if it didn't work ■ 

'^HSRE was a prayer k ^ Free- 
Lams's h&xl as fie filled the hypo- 
dermic with two cuUc centimeters of 
the eHxir, and bent over Jean King's 
frozen form, and injected it into her 
veins. 

The few minutes that followed were 
an eternity he would never forget. He 
told himself that the girl's white face 
was softening and flushing, and then 
he told himself it was only wishful 
thinking — 

Her eyelids fl«ler*a, Attfl ttes d» 
was looking up at Mm. Surpriss, bad- 
ness — and something more — in her 
blue eyes. 

"Rake, what happened? Did I faint? 
Stakan Awl " 

He put his arms around her and 
told her. She shuddered violently. 

"1 was ieadf 

"Nflt teaily i^, Jgasi, Qioa^flse 
system for years believed ft to be a 
state of death." 

She clung to him, crying. "Rake 

It was some minutes before she was 
calm enough to let him inject the dixir 
into Doctor Su himself. 

The t)ld scientist, at first dajed, was 
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mm vrild with elation. "It means my 
iStt %m apto,, fiiMri" 

"tterB -ai* Sfl ilie passengers and 
officers on this ship to revive," Rake 
Allan reminded him. "And the Jovians, 
too, though not till they're di.sarmed. 
There's enough of the elixir for all?" 

Doctor Su nodded, too choked with 
emotion to speak. 

"Then I would suggest," the Free- 
ded, "that you broadcast your 
formtila at once to flie system and 6«d 
all possibility of its being stolen and 
kept secret. You can publish it now 
that it's been tested." 

The httle Martian excitedly started 
off on the task of bringing more than 



a hundred people back from pseudo- 
death to dazed life. 

But Jean litill clung td R^e iSIlan. 

"Rake, you'll go back to Earth with 
me, now? Earth Government will be 
only too glad to retrieve that old 
wrong it fflft you, for this achJeve^ 
ment." 

His lean brown face softened. "Jean, 
I've never stopped thinking of you. If 
I go back, will you " 

"Yes!" she cried. "Yesl" 

Minutes later, Rake Allan raised 
his head and laughed. "I'll bet we 
get wedding presents from the police 
of nine planets, when they hear that the 
Free-Lance is finally settling down I" 
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YOU would have thought there was 
a madman in the airport phone- 
booth. Jimmy Hart was hanging 
on to the receiver with his right hand, 
dancing impatiently, opening the glass 
door at second intervals to look out into 
the airport waiting-room, drumming 
B«¥fl»|f S^SBt tfes fSlf-l>«*- -ilW},. 
mumfflng aTffltjst ffflcbftawitly. 

"Ryan! Ryan!" he wailed. "For 
gosh sakes, answer your phone!" 

Suddenly, he heard a click through 
the receiver. His eyes widened with 
joy. He grabbed hold of the mouth- 
piece and yelled into it, "Ryan, you old 
buzzard, I've got a story for you that'll 
frizzle the two hairs on your headl" 
"Give!" came from the receiver. 
"I came down to the ait-port to inter- 
view a couple of movie^stars, you re- 
member," Jimmy began. 

"So what?" Ryan roared back. 
"So this," Jimmy continued, "just 
before the West Coast plane pulls in, a 
funny looking plane comes zooming up 
mec t^e aitpott, bangs atoiind lite a 



helicopter for a couple of minutes until 
it got the O.K. for the nmsay, aad 
then comes taxiing in." 

"So what?" Ryan demanded again. 

"So this," Jimmy continued, almost 
breathlessly, "wiiat do you think stejM 
out of this plane?" 

"Santa ClausI" 

"Nopel" 

"The little man who wasn't there." 
"Nope!" 

"The leg-man who's going to take 
your place after I throw you out on your 
ear," Ryan barked exasperatcdiy, "un- 
less you stop aski^JBe riddles!" 

"It'll kill youl It's the biggest story 
of the year," Jimmy chortled, "and, 
what's more, IVe got it to niyself . I'm 
the only news-hawk at the airport! " 

"Are you drunk?" Ryan demanded. 

"I wish I were! " Jimmy replied, "and 
so does everyone else who's seeii tiife 
thing walk out of that plane ! " 

"What thing?" 

Jimmy gasped for breath. "Grab 
aWd Wf yoW d^Sk, chief," he managed 





H3 

Every beautiful girl in America vied 
for the honor of winning a wierd necklace 
to be presented by a man who had no head 
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to get out, "on account of you're going 
to need some support. It was a man 

without a head!" 

Jimmy heard an enraged snort 
through the receiver. Then he heard 
Ryan baric out, "You are drunlv ! And, 
what's more, you're fired!" 

Jimmy laughed. "O.K. If I'm fired, 
then I'm going to phone the Recerd 
rigjit now and turn over this story to 
Danny Goleti exclusively!" 

"Wait a minute! " the city-editor pro- 
tested. "How the hell do you expect 
me to believe that you just saw a man 
without a liead getting out of a strange 
airplane — in this day and age?" 

"It's true!" Jimmy said, "I -saw the 
guy with my own eyes. He hopped out 
of the plane and, so ^elp me Httnnah, 
where thtte was suppwesl to be a head 
on top of his shoulders, there was noth- 
ing, not a damned thing!" 

"Aire you nuts?" 

"I thought I was going screwy when 
I saw it," Jimmy explained. "But I 
rushed up to where he was standing near 
the plane and took a good look at him 
and, I'll be a monkey's avuncular rela- 
tion if the guy wasn't lacking a head!" 

^eteg examfeed "by Hie atrport oEfi- 
ciais," Jimmy said. "I thought I'd take 
the time to get this call in so's to warn 
you of what's happening. You'd bet- 
ter hold a couple of columns for me on 
the front page on account of I'm going 
to have a story for you that'll — — " 

TJE BROKE off suddenly when he 
caught sight of the door to the air- 
port manager's office, as it opened slow- 
ly. "Got to hang up, chief! " he cried. 

"It's coming out! I'll get the story and 
the interview and phone it in later." 
Just as he was about to hang up, he 
hollered into the phone, as an after- 
thought, "and remember, chief, I ain't 
drunk 1" 



He ducked out of the phone booth 
and rushed over to the airport mana- 
ger's office just as a number of people 
walked out. In their center, Jimmy saw 
the man without a head. He rubbed his 
eyes, shook his head as though he were 
coming out of a knockout punch and 
then looked again. He still saw what 
he had seen before — a man without a 
head, walking about as if he were alive. 
But how the beck could a tnan be ^ive, 
Jimmy thought, without a head? He 
pushed his way into the gttstlp of peO" 
pie. 

"I'm Jimmy Hart of the Globe'" he 
said, "and I'd like to get an interview 
with you and the story of your trip." 

The officials began to give Jimmy the 
brush-off ^t, wdd«fiJsf< th^ sloped 
pushing him. Vet a WOrS lad "been 
spoken but, somehow, they had received 
some sort of message from the man 
without the head because the airport 
manager said something which was an 
obvious reply to a statement made by 
the headless man. 

"Very well," he said, "if it's O.K. 
with you, we'Jl iet him ask you a few 
question.s. 

Jimmy suIejbC TJatt tie stutle*ed oat, 
"Look I can I believe my eyes when they 
tell me that I'm now looking at a man 
without a head?" 

He waited readying himself for a ver- 
bal answer. But he heard no sound. 
Instead, he felt an answer insinuating 
itself into his brain — without words. 
He felt himself being told — -soundlessly, 
"Yes! As you can readily seSj I ljav:e 
no hmd." 

JiiiBny's jaw dropped. "I know what 
you're trying to tell me," he said, his 
voice dripping with awe, "but I'll be 
damned if I can hear a sound. H<j# do 
you do it?" 

Again — without the vehicle of vocal 
sounds — he felt an answer being con- 
seyed to Wm. "It is simple," the mes- 
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sage ran. "I use the extra-sensory fac- 
ulty of thaught transference. In other 
wordsri ean convey my thoughts to you 
simply by atljusting our wave>-leogths so 
that tiiey are in complete accord. It is 
mufih like the old fashioned radio set 
where you were able to tune in on the 
radio wave-length of a broadcasting sta- 
tion. In my case, however," the head- 
less man continued, "I am able to tune 
in on your thought wave-length and 
convey my own thoughts to you without 

■*Howt Jitany icfemsnStedj goggle* 
eyed. 

'J'HE headless man raised his bands. 

Instead of ordinary fingers, Jimmy 
saw five elongated, octupus-like ap- 
pendages waving nervously in the sis, 
almost a foot long. The tips of the fin- 
gers seemed to glow with an inner light 
and there was a sensitivity along their 
entSre- leogtli tfiat insde them appar 
ateast fragile. 

"With these," the headless man re- 
plied. He lowered all the appendages 
except the fore-finger of his right hand. 
*This is the one I use as a sort of radio 
aerial. It is sensitive to sound and, 
with it, I pick up the sound-waves of 
your speech and of all the other sounds 
around me, in the same manner as do 
your own ears, which I, as you observe, 
jack." 

-How about breadcastii^f* Jftatffr 
asked. 

The headless man raised the forefin- 
ger of his left hand. "It is with this 
that I send out my thought-waves to 
you. There is a gland in my body — 
which the scientists of Haar, my native 
country, have called the adrlpat gland 
— with which I sun able to adjust the 
wave-length automatically so that I can 
make contact with your own psychical 
wave-length." 

"How about the other fingers?" 



"They serve various purposes," the 
J>!»dless5 tfw *^W, "|iijrp«w wiiiehi 
are too involved for the short tim* I 
have tOi ^lend with you. And now, if 
you will excuse me: . . ." 

"Just one more qttestion," Jimray in- 
sisted. 

"Yes?" 

"What's the purpose ol your visit 
here?" 

There was a long pause in Jimmy's 
consciousness. Then he heard, or rather 
iSlj 'teiji^yj. ''Steangely enough, 1 
Ira%»e come from my native country to 
conduct a search for 'the body beauti- 
ful,' for the most perfectly formed body 
of the most beautiful girl here." 

"But why?" Jimmy demanded. 

He got no answer. Instead, the 
headless man turned on his heel and, 
with tlie airport officials in tow, "I shall 
be at the Hamilton Anns Hotel," Jim- 
my felt the headless man telling him, 
"where I shftfl mkt rayself available 
to ytiu aHd to yo'ur fellow journalists 
after I have rested." 

PORTUNATELY, Jimmy's story on 
the arrival of the headless man 
caught the early editions of his paper. 
Only after he had been convinced that 
Jimmy was telling the truth, and that 
his story was not a hoax, did ^aSj 
city-editor, agree to telephone the air« 
port officials for a confinnaUoa, 

•The Mggiest stoty ot smi" he 
gulped out after he had hting up the re- 
ceiver, "well seoop the country on 
this!" 

"What did I tell you, chief I" Jimmy 
crowed. 

"We'll need a daily followup," Ryan 
mused aloud, "and I'm putting you on 
them altwe at fir«ti We'B, get a f»b- 
sister on i»^tli you for the woman's an- 
gle of the 'body beautiful' contest," iti. 
a(1;:ed. "And we've got to get some pics, 
60 grab ahold of any photog who's got * 
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box handy and get over to the Hamilton 
Arms Hotel. I want to spread this story 
over the whole front page! " 

From then on, in the company of a 
photographer, Jimmy shadowed the 
headless man wherever he went. He 
camped in the lobby of tie Hamilton 
Mm Hotd. -By that Iteie, with Qm 
puBBcaa<« of his opentng story, all 
the other New York newspapers and 
press associations had already assigned 
their top-iJight men to the story of the 
headless man. 

Of Jimmy's scoop. Life magazine 
wrote in its "Press" section, "Last week, 
Jimmy Hart, ace leg-man on the New 
Vorlc Glebe, scooped the entire world 
with a strange and startling news 
story." Then it went on to quote txvn 
JImmjr's story nsing practically e^very- 
thing he had written. "This rara aids 
in modern news-reporting, a world 
scoop, should earn for Pressman Hart 
the coveted MilftsSss Mief U 6on- 
cluded. 

For Jimmy, the assignment was a 
reporter's dream. His expense account 
was ut)tt«ited. And, what was mmft, 
it taA Wm practically acisoss thts en- 
fire countrj'. He was prraent, for in- 
rtarttce, wSea ths headless mkti was 
examined by the immigration officials 
In Washington. Standing in front of 
dozens of news-camera klieg lights and 
with a paper in his extended hand, the 
headless man explained, solely by 
thought transference^ the l8gal% of his 
viaft to America. 

"This «lsa," he said, "is a legitimate 
«ne given to me personally by my mon- 
arch, Queen Vllr." 

"How about the quota?* Ofie of ffce 
niinor officials asked, his eyes agoggle 
from the fact that he was actually talk- 
ing to a man without a head. 

"There is no quota from my country 
of Haar," the headless man replied. 
"Jtea .teide, 1 here m fte eaf ae? 



ity of ambassador, which means that 
I am not subject to any quota which 
your country may set up. Also, I am 
here only on a short visit." 

At another time, Jimmy was in the 
crowd of reporters present at the ex- 
aminatiott of the headless Btan by 4 
gpB^ of icteatists. Ths hesdless i«a» 
had amiably agreed to the sctentffie^ 
examination and seemingly aiawered 
their questions with a candor that put 
them at their ease. 

And as the photographer's bulbs 
flashed and the klieg lights for the 
news-reel camera's flared, the headless 
man demonstrated to the group gath- 
ered around Mm, the manner in which 
he was aMe to use his elongated fingers 
for sight, hfiating, smell and thought 
tr&ftsferenee. He wound up the iftiftwt- 
stration by showing them how he ate 
his food. Solemnly, he cut a piece from 
a steak, salted it and dropped it into 
» the hole in the middle of his shoulders 
where his head would ordinarily have 
been. Then, taking a cup of coffee in 
his right hand, he poured Its contents 
mto th« sbouJiiEt hole as well. 

Jimmy whispered 

to his plieSag, 

■y^HEN word got out that the heaA 
less man was going to make a 
tour of the Fifth Avenue shops, to pur- 
chase a vast amount of things for his 
queen, the entire street was lined with 
a crush of curious people that made it 
necessary for the police to call out the 
riot "Squai They wefB- lined up and 
&sm RftSl Asaewie la droves. And 
whm itatly -flw teaais^ mm alighted 
frwB Sfs atttotrtoblte to' efflef one of the 
exclusive stores, the press of people al- 
most burst through the cordon of police 
detailed to protect him. Women 
fainted by the score, not only because 
of the mob but because of what they 
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It was one thing to see a photograph 
of a headless man. There was always 
the possibility that it was retouch job. 
Tbe» was liva^ the posiibiUty feat 
the camera lied. But when these satn* 
people were confronted with the ac- 
tuality of a man without a head walk- 
ing sedately in front of their very eyes, 

"I tell you I saw him with my own 
eyesi" they all protested to unbelieving 
friends afterwards. "It isn't a fake." 

"It's a press-agent stunt!" was the 
general tenor of eyaics' and doubters' 
objections. "Pretty soon, we'll be told 
thftt ijift'tt be able to see the headless 
man in Bamum & Bailey's Citcns or 
something." 

It was to offset this wave of •Ssmbts 
that the headless man agreed to appear 
in a radio interview on a national hook- 
up that was broadcast over every major 
chain. 

There was doubt, at first, as to 
■shtther he would be able to broadcast 
over ordinarily radio waves without the 
HBe of. sound wav«s to. aetteate the mi- 
crophones. But tiSe headless man had 
airily waved aside their doubts. 

"Thought transference," he ex- 
plained, "is possible, not only by 
means of thougSt WWS tjtt «tio: by 
radio waves." 

The hour for the radio interview 
found the headless man in a studio 
withtjut benefit of script. Harris Hymes, 
who had interviewed practically every 
5ttijM»taat perstfBa«ta tto wjdd, stood 
across Trom him. The prepared script 
in his hand quivered like a leaf in the 
wind. His first case of mike-fright was 
brought about by the fact that, across 
from him, stood a man without a head, 
a man without a tongue and mouth, who 
was going to broadcast a message to 
millions and millions of eager-eared 
listeners. 

When Harris finally got the red-light 
ty ga ahead, he clear«d his throat. He 



was certain he would be unable to 
speak. Words finally came awl seoa 
he found himself reading, 

''Iflfc aoA |Wtle»aj b.£ vast 
radio audience. SfatiaiBg before me 
at this microphone is a man of whom 
you have heard much for these past 
three weeks but whose voice few have 
been fortunate enough to hear. Now, 
in answer to my questions, you will be 
privileged to hear the actual voice of a 
man without a head. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the ne-xt voice you will hear — 
or, rather, feel— will be that of the 
h«a41«ss si Hagr." 

Millions &f cars uhconsclously fed^d 
closer to the loudspeakers of radioSr. In 
the radio studio, the studio audience 
comprised of celebrities and newspaper 
men leaned forward to catch every 
word. But they were surprised to dis- 
cover that it wasn't necessary. They 
could hear no sound coming from him. 
Nor could the millions of radio listeners 
hear a solitary sound issuing from the 
loudspeakers of their radk) sets. 

'^HOSE in the studio simply saw the 
headless man raise the forefinger of 
his left hand to a point about a foot 
from the microphone. They saw the 
tip of the finger quiver sensitively, like 
the antennae of a great moth. Then, 
although no sound issued from the 
man's body nor from the radia sets, the 
millions of radio listeners, and those 
in lie SiBidlo aaffl«G£, mem aUe to 
feei, to seme, in sotne strange way, a? 
though the message were being incised 
subtly into their brains without the 
activating medium of sound, the 
thoughts of the headless man. 

"Ladies and gentlemen of America," 
they felt him convey to them. "I rep- 
resent Queen Viir, ruler of the country 
of Haar." 

"Where is your country of Haar?" 
Harris asiei. 
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There was a slight pause. Then came 
the answer, "I cannot tell you exactly. 
But I can say that it is a small kingdom 
located in the impenetrable fastnesses 
of the Central American jungles and 
moantaios. I am the first Haarian to 
iftto your worlil 1 hope I shall 
not be the last. I Jsj^ thW aooOj. as 
the Ambassador' Ot Hi*, I Sbdl begfa 
negotiations to cement our two coun- 
tries in mutually beneficial relations." 

The intervening announcer cleared 
his throat before asking the next ques- 
tion. "Are all the inhabitants of your 
country er . . . ah . . . similarly af- 
flicted?" 

The, response was dir«t .taS tei tl» 
suggestion of a mocking sneer in ft. 
"Our affliction, as you call it," was the 
reply, "is, to us, a boon. Among a 
number of virtues in being headless, for 
example, is the fact that we are not 
afflicted with baldness. But I can tell 
you that all of my countrymen are 
headless, like myself. Our historians 
Jjave traced the ancestry of our race 
to a man and woman—Haar and Heer 
- who were, thousioids o£ yea\s ago, 
mutations, as ywi iftJ^E ttt t5w 
original human race. In somsttimi^ 
way this pair of people had teea ta«, 
in the remote fastness of my country, 
without heads. And in still another 
strange way — strange to you, not to us 
— they discovered that they had no use 
for the ordinary human head. Certain 
compensations had been set up in their 
bodies to make up for the tdivious lack 
of sight, hearing and speaking. Certain 
extra-sensory powers were given io or- 
gans which, ordinarily, in normal hu- 
man beings do not have those powers. 
The powers of sight, hearing and speech 
are furnished by our sensitive finger- 
tips. I am not a scientist so I cannot 
go into more detaH ihaiJt tfcse vaijens 
phenomena." 

'■Ksw, what is &e fwrpese. .«i -ygut 



visit to America?" the announcer 
asked. 

"As is obvious," the headless man 
rephed, "we Haarians — and especially 
our ruler. Queen Viir — are lovers of the 
beauty of the body rather than of the 
face. I have come here, as a repres*B- 
tfltist (jf (|tteen, t« ehoow the gW 
who possesses the most beautiful body 
in your country. This will be done by 
means of a 'body beautiful' contest 
which will be conducted in every city 
and in every state until we have dis- 
covered the girl who, in the opinion of 
your judges and myself, pcasesses th* 
'body beautiful.' " 

"And the fxim to fhe winner?" 

"The winner of the "body beautifal' 
contest will receive from me bwBs 
tiful Queen Viir diamond and sappMW 
necklace, such as can be seen around 
my own neck, but much more valuable. 
To Haarians, this necklace is a badge 
of Haarian nobiUty. Ordinary Haarians 
wear inferior necklaces but only a few 
possess such as the one I shall present 
to the winner. I trust that, from now 
m, Ujs girls of America-— whose, r^ta- 
#58 tor bodily beauty is unexcelled in 
#e world — will come forward and enter 
ftis contest which should net the win- 
ner, in addition to the Queen Viir neck- 
lace, fame and fortune over tie entire 
world 1" 

TIMMY HART was seated in a res- 
J taurant booth arotmd the corner 
from the broadcasting studio. Vfith 
him were hi.'i fiancee, Aline McDonald, 
and het brothef frank. th» tltw M 
them had just left the sttldio from 
which they had heard and Seen th« 
headless man broadcast, 

"What do you make of thfe gtiy?" 
Frank asked. 

Junmy munched a breadstick 
thoughtfully. Then he said, "I don't 
kmaw, £raaki I dan't kfsmt wiW ts 
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say. The idea of a man walking around 
without a head — in fact, of a whole 
country of people walking around with- 
out heads — is flabbergasting enough 
without wondering about what it all 
means. I just have a hunch, that's all." 

"You and your hunches!" Aline 
laughed, 

"What is your hunch," Frank asked. 
"He ain't kosher, on the up-and-up." 

"t^ie 'body teautlfuP contest, too?" 
.'Vline asked. 

"That's what I'm talking about," 
Jimmy replied. "I just don't get the 
idea of this headless guy suddenly com- 
ing into a world of normal human be- 
ings after having been hidden away in 
some unknown country for thousands 
of years, and for the crazy reason of 
conducting a "body beautiful' contest. 
It just don't make sense to me. Th^e^s 
something behifld It all." 

"I saw the picture of the Queen Viir 
necklace in the Globe," Aline said. "It's 
beautiful!" 

"Sis could win it hands mnajng, with 
her figure," Frank said. 

"Who said I wanted it?" 

"Aline isn't going to enter any 'body 
beautiful' contesti " Jimmy said. "Not 
IflcanMpiti" 

Aline was piqued. "Maybe you tlunk 
I couldn't wia it?" 

Jimmy began to attack the order of 
spaghetti the waiter had placed before 
him. "Let's not talk about it." he said. 
"I've got enough trouble shadowing 
this headless guy for the paper without 
having to worry about my girl-friend." 

JIMMf m¥ Uttle of Aline aftei that. 
His tiWe fliis taken up entirely as 
pact of the reportorial entourage that 
followed the 'body beautiful' tour of 
the headless man over the entire coun- 
try. Full-page ads in newspapers and 
magazines, and dozens of daily record- 
tsiiaite broadcasts on the large radta 



stations, brought news of the contest 
to the entire country. A few disgruntled 
cynics wondered where all the money 
was coming from and why it was being 
spent so prodigiously. But these soli- 
tary voices of dissent were, Shouted 
down by tlie multitude. 

"We should be proud that the people 
of other countries appreciate the charm 
and beauty of our fair sex!" w«s the 
constant reply to the critics. 

And the general public agreed and 
went over the contest and the appear- 
ance of the headless man as he traveled 
from city to city drumming up the con- 
test. In Chicago, a "Body Beautiful 
Club" had been organized by a group 
of business women. And its entire mem- 
bership of ISOO greeted the arrival of 
the headless man at the Union Station. 
Thousands of other curious people were 
there also and they milled around the 
headless man and his group until a 
squad of poUcemen were forced to res- 
cue him from their midst. Ten women 
in Chicago offered themselves in matri- 
mony with the headless man. 

"Why should you want to marry a 
man without a head?" Jimmy asked 
one of them during an interview with 
her far his paper. 

The woman showed him a newspajper 
clipping of a photograph of tbe head- 
less man which she had framed in gold. 
"There's something about him!" she 
replied, with almost breathless awe," 
"something tint attracts sne physical- 
ly." 

Others were not so attracted. Many 
women, and men too, when they final- 
ly found themselves looking at the 
headless monstrosity, swooned away 
out of sheer fright. In Hollywood, at 
an enormous "body beautiful" contest 
that was run off in the RoiS B©*1 tci 
accommodate the hundreds- irf 
sands who demanded entrance, two 
movie star» sHccanibsd to the horror 
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of what they were looking at as they 
stood close by the headless man and 
stared in terror at his headless shoul- 
ders. And when Lola Andrews, the 
girl who won the California state con- 
test, was lead to the headless man to 
receive his congratulations, she was 
farced to stifie a sGteam of terror that 
pushed its way into her throat. 

Tbere no. doubt about it. The 
"body beautiful" contest had become a 
countrywide sensation. The headless 
man had accomplished his purpose. 
And, as he and his entourage of report- 
ers and press-agents were on the train, 
returning to New York for the contest 
finals, he told the men and women 
grouped around him that he was look- 
ing forwarxi to the finals. 

"From what I have seen, the ^tl who 
is going to win contest will have to 
possess a glorious body!" 

Off to one side in the train, Jimmy 
sat himched up in his seat and moodily 
contemplated the landscape sliding past 
the window. Somehow, he had become 
fed up with the whole thing. At first, 
his instinctive, reporter's nose for news 
liad given the affair the savor of the 
900. ftM had starts Ysem at- 
tfie&m to ffim. But, now, the savor 
had given way to a bitter taste in bis 
mouth. It was all old stuff. The gulli- 
ble American public had fallen for the 
guff hook, line and sinker. But it was 
more than that that bothered Jimmy. 
Something, some vague, indefinable 
something burrowed in Jimmy's brain 
like a worm. It was a ptemoaitioQ, a 
fear that seemed to wain him of some- 
thing horrible impending. 

'^HE feeling of impending doom still 
hovered over Jimmy as he walked 
up the stairs of the brown-stone house 
where Aline and Frank McDonald 
lived. He was greeted by Aline with a 
questioii instead oi cnstOinaO' kls$. 



"Guess what, Jimmy?" Aline flung 
at him. 

"What?" Jimmy asked moodily. 

"I just got a call from the 'bo% 
beautiful' committee and they've . . 

"What?" JtoB^ raaifid slaaiateg 
the door b^iind h&a. 

"Yeah!*1iti cried, "Sis just got a phone 
call from the committee telling her 
she's been chosen to represent New 
York in the 'body beautiful' contest!" 

"Alinel" Jimmy cried, almost in des- 
pair, "you shouldn't have sent in your 
photograph ! " 

Frank slapped Jimmy on the back. 
"She •dlto'tl" hesdicrtted, *I Atii" 

"I (Bdril Ttnow anything about itT" 
Aline protested. 

"She's got a figure that'll grab off all 
honors!" Frank insisted. "Sure I sent 
in her photograph. She wouldn't do it 
herself. And look what it's got her 
— a chance to win the 'body beaufllnl' 
contest of Americal" 

"No go!« JUcmf 'You're. @j- 
ing to turif fc Mi Awil*' 

Semisf^S fa -Xbe- Mdled at (he 
command. Ac{aa%, her reaction to 
the news was half-hearted, 
felt flattered by the choice of Ae eeffl- 
mittee but her heart had Ijeen set too 
long on getting married to Jimmy, when 
they were able to, and settling down 
with him in a cozy little flat to have 
kids. But Jimmy's peremptory bossi- 
ness stiffened her determination. 

"That's not fair ! " she retorted to his 
iCommand. 

Jimmy jumped up from the chair, 
"I'm not going to allow my fidu£$ imte 
to go running aroimd almost naltefl in 
front of a bunch of goggle-eyed, old 
futsy-dutses and a guy who hasn't even 
got a head!" he conipiained bitterly. 

"But she may win the contest!" 
Aline's brother threw in, "and that'd 

brtog in SBOWgh dowgh »!s yos aad 
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her could get married right away, lilte 
you always wanted to I" 

Jimmy snorted. "That's a helluva 
way for a guy to get married 1 " he cried. 
"There's another name for that kind 
of thing and I'm not fising iat anyone 
to throw it at me!" 

"You're being silly I" Aline said aa- 
grSly, "after all, what can 1 lose?" 

i*Me}" Jitnmy replied. 

They stood there for almost half a 
minute staring angrily at each other, 
their nerves taut and tense, their bodies 
stiffened with rage. Finally Jimmy 
gave way. "Look, hon ! " he said plead- 
ingly, "just do this one favor for me, 
huM" 

"I may not even wfn the coafcitl" 
Aline replied. 

Jimmy shook his head. "I don't know 
about that," he said, as he took her in 
his arms lovingly. "Only a bunch of 
headless guys without eyes could pass 
you up as the winner! " 

Aline laughed. "Then you admit, 
Jimmy, that I might win the contest!" 

Jimmy gloomily agreed. "Yeah !" he 
said, "then what'll happett? Yflrfll go 
to Hollywood like the thousand and one 
other gals who have won beauty con- 
tests. You'll forget all about us. You'll 
have your day as a beauty contest win- 
ner. Everyone'U throw flowers at you 
and compliments. You'll be this hour's 
toast. But, tomorrow, they'll forget 
all about you. You'll be a has-been, a 
wHtJwjat, And thea wi»»'B you be?" 

AJSne threw htx auns aroimd Jimmy. 
^ exiEtl? n^bp-g We cow, 
Jimmyr*' 

He felt the warmth of her arms 
around him, saw the glow of love in her 
eyes and sighed. "O.K.," he said, "If 
that's the way you wzmt it, then it's 
O.K. with me!" 

A MONTH later, Jimmy Hart and 
AlJns'a bfnther,, Irani, atasA Sa 



the wings of the Gayety Theater and 
watched the procession of beautiful 
girls parade across the stage. The com- 
mittee of judges, centered around the 
headless man, sat in the front rows of 
the audience with notebooks -in hand. 
When the state wiimer of Washington 
waited across the stage, there was a 
M in the audience's whispers. The 
judges would soon hand in their deci- 
sions. Aline was seated in the rear of 
the stage, together with the rest of the 
contestants. Jimmy looked across to 
her constantly, wondering where it was 
all going to lead. 

"I don't like it, Frank!" he insisted, 
"I just don't like it!" 

"I know which one you do like." 

"All lsiititiiag_ sside," Jimmy glownetf, 
"there's something ahmt Ws •trhdie 
setup that doesn't smell kosher to me!" 

"Like what?" 

"Like that headless guy sitting down 
there. I just don't get it. What the 
hell is he doing being alive in the first 
place. Take a look at Mm sitting there 
in the first row." 

Frank hoked. "So what? So he 
hasia't got « head! There's a lot of 
pifi I kenm vbo ism teatk which 
ttSy Tise only for hat-racks. TWs guy 
seems to have a helluva lot vm the ball 
if you ask me." 

"That's just it! " Jimmy said. "He's 
one smart cookie, a brain, even if he 
hasn't got a head. And I don't see 
what the hell a brain like that is doing 
here running a contest for the 'body 
beautiful,* It jMt don't make sense to 
mel" 

"Wajf f niji«*;l" Frank plusked at 
Jimmy's slewe. "'Iliete's ths guy com- 
ing out to make an annonnoement. 
They've got the judges' votes all tabu- 
lated!" 

They watched an important-looking 
little fat man waddle to the center of 
the stajej sia»per teek at tl^. 4# ^jjjs 
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seated cross-legged behind him, and 
then rsis* his hands for silence. 

«it1 ttl" Jimmy said. 

"Ladies and gentlemen!" the little 
fat guy began to spout, "I have the 
honor and distinction of presenting the 
sponsor of this 'body beautiful' contest, 
who will announce the name of the win- 
ner and make the presentation . . . 
the Headless Man from Haar!" 

There was a round of applause as 
the headless man threaded his way 
down the first aisle ascended the stalls 
leading up to the stage and took a sheet 
of paper itom the little fat gtiy. He 
looked down at it and then went over 
to a small table on which there was a 
large box. Hf took up the box and re- 
turned to the center of the stage. 

The amazing phenomenon happened 
again. Without saying a vocal word, 
he was able to convey to the entire audi- 
ence, through the means of thought 
transference, the following message: 

"Ladies and gentlemen. I have the 
great hcmor to atoiotmce that, after 
considerable deliberation, the Judges 
have come to the conclusion that the 
possessor of the most beautiful body 
in America belongs to ... " He hesi- 
tated dramatically before announcing 
the name. ". . . to Miss Aline McDon- 

'J'HESE was a deafening burst of'api- 
plausS from the audience as the 
headlesa man, apemsd the box in. his 
hand and withdrew an Enormous neck- 
lace from it that glinted in the spotlight 
like an acre of diamonds in the sun. 
Then he walked over to where Aline 
was standing, took her hand and 
brought her to the front, center of the 
stage. 

"May I have the honor," she and the 
audience ieJt him -say, "to present you 
wife tills dfennad necklace, symbolic 
of the possessioa of the most beautiful 



body in all of America I" 

With those words, he traced the 
heavily encrusted necklace around 
Aline's lovely neck, Watching from the 
win^, Jlsnmy could not prevent a snort 
af disgust feom issuing from his lips. 

**!^mB (utsy-dutsy horse-feathers I " 
he growled. But, in the next moment, 
he rushed over to where Aline was 
standing and blushing prettily, followed 
by Aline's brother. "Darhngl " he said, 
"I knew you'd do it! I knew you had 
it on yoiil" 

Btlt instead of responding to his en- 
thudtsm, Mine silently pushed his arms 
from around her. "Not here, Jimmyt" 
she said coldly, "in front of all these 
people." Then she turned away from 
him, took the preferred arm of the 
headless man and walked off the stage 
with him into the opposite wings. 

Jimmy stood frozen to his tracks. 
His cheeks tingled as though he had 
received a slap in the fast. Bis mouth 
fell open slightly. 

Behind hira, Frank whfetled, uabe- 
lievingly. "That ain't like Aline!" he 
said. "Why, she'd be the last one to 
go high-hat on a guy!" And then, re- 
membering that he too had been 
snubbed, he added, '^MmA Oa h» Bwa 
brother tool" 

Jimmy scratched his head in puzzle- 
ment. When he eventually recovered 
from hig aati^ed siaprise, he turned 
and started to leave the stage and the 
thsatet. 

"I knew there was something screwy 
about this whole business ! " he said bit- 
terly. "I don't like it, Frank I Some- 
thing's going on that I don't under- 
stand! Something dirty and under- 
handed! Something that don't look 
good fm Mieei" 

TN HER snmptOHS saJte in the Hamil- 
ton Arms Hotel, Aline also sensed 
tljat something was happeoing to bet. 
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Seated in a flimsy negligee she had 
found among the complete wardrobe 
furnished her at the expense of the 
headless man, she looked irta tfee lair- 
rar of the dressing-taMe aod' OTrteav 
pte84 tbt swaging events fliatiad sad- 
dtnly changed the entire course of her 
life. 

''Why did I do that to Jimmy?" she 
asked her reflection in the mirror, "I 
love Jimmy and I'm going to marry 
him. Why did I turn away from him? 
He looked so hurt standing there, as if 
I had slapped him on the face." 

But she cobM find no awwer to what 
had haj^jened. SiwetWag wStWti ha 
li^ "burrowed I»ti> to; brain like a 
worm, B8d had fmix^ her to say and 
do what she had said and done. Some- 
thing uncontrollable that took hold of 
her, in spite of her real feelings, and 
forced her to do things against her will. 
She tried to think back to the recent 
events. Just before the winner had 
been announced, she had been thinking 
how nice it woaW j{ tlw won the coo- 
test Then she cotfld maty JtaJmy, as 
they had hem planniag all these years. 
Then they had annoimced her as the 
winner. Of course, she had been proud 
and felt flattered. But behind it all, 
she knew that she loved Jimmy and 
was going to marry him. Then the 
headless man had placed the Queen 
Viir necklace around her throat. Some- 
thing sharp had penetrated her, at the 
tins^atwreinanlirsd. Smaethi.sg th»t 
m$ is oM as aa Icide and sSemI to 
bury its poiat 4tsp int» the taJtenaost 
recesses of her heart. 

She leaped up from the stool. Yes, 
she decided, it had been the necklace. 
But the headless man had warned her 
to keep it on all the time. 

"It would anger the Queen Viir, if 
you took it off," he had said. 

Aline looked into the mirror and saw 
the jewels pf the necklace gUnting cold- 



ly in the light. She tried to raise her 
hands to tear it away. But to her hor- 
ror she discovered that she was unable 
to it. And at tlie mm time, she 
esiperieBced a deare to allow ft to re- 
main. Some hMdai force within her 
had rapidly taken hold of her slipping 
subconscious and was pullinjS «p the 
distaste that had swept over her mo- 
mentarily. 

"No!" she said aloud, "I'm ggtiif to 
wear it. I'm proud of it!" 

Her reverie was broken into by the 
sharp, incisive sound of the door-buzzer 
m the nsst mom. Gatb.&M$ the ftsw- 
ing hefns of the dressing-gown ariSund 
her, she opened the door of the boudoir 
and swept imperiously into the gor- 
geously decorated living room of the 
suite. When she opened the hall-door, 
she saw Jimmy and her brother Frank 
standing in the hall-way. Jimmy fid- 
dled embarrassedly with his hat. Frank 
was puzzled. 

"I told you I did not care to see you," 
she said. "And I tien't wwjt you to 
telephone me any morel" She tried to 
close the door on them but Jimmy 
shoved his foot into the doorway. 

"Not so fast, hon!" he cried. He 
pushed the door open wider and, fol- 
lowed by Frank, entered the room. He 
looked around at the costly furnishings 
with a sinking heart. Aline wasn't the 
kind that fell for this kind of stuff, he 
thought. Something had happened to 
her. He; InokeA isjo her cold face as 
tough trying to uuBoysr some sign of 
the girl who had been in love with him 
only a few days ago. 

"What's come over you, Aline?" he 
asked. 

"Nothing!" she retorted. 

pRANK came to hfe. "What's the 
idea of pulling this high-hat stuff on 
your own brother and the guy you're 
going to many?" he demanded. 
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"Was going to marry*!" XIIneTnfer- 
pcised. 

Jimwiy stiffened. "What?" he de- 
manded. "So it's come to tliis, huii?" 
"Yes." 

Jimmy was on tlie point of tlirowing 
an angry, bitter retort. But lie remem- 
bered suddenly that he was confronted 
not with Aline, with the girl he loved 
and who loved him, but with someone 
else, with sonwoae whose bmin. swtnsd 
tsB 'bam h^t owsimss by a fordgn to- 
iluence. 

"Wiat are ywl gaing to do, Aline?" 
he asli-ed softly. 

The answer to his question was given 
to him without a word being spoken. 
Subtly, he felt, incised into his sub- 
conscious, "She is going to leave with 
me for Haar." 

Jimmy and Frank turned quickly. 
They saw, standing in the doorway lead- 
ing to the adjoining suite, the figure of 
the headless man. TJieie was a fearful 
air abattt the tableati. Under ordinary 
conditions, with a normal man involved, 
the scene would have been dramatic. 
But now, as the headless man stood in 
the doorway, there was a feeling of un- 
reality about it all. It was as though 
they were experiencing the suffBBi^ of 
a monstrous nightmare. 

"Tha,t.'8 wimt fm M»W* Bs»y » 
twtied. 

"We've still got laws in this coun- 
try!" Frank added. 

Together, both of them heard the 
headless man say to them, "But there 
is no law which can prevent an adult 
person from doing as she wishes, is 
there?" 

"Who says Aline wants to go mik 
you?" Jimmy asked. 

"Ask her yourself," |he llSSi#B»mMl 
Midi. 

ftank tamed to his sistif. '*S»n?ie 
not going off with this gay, Sis, are 



AUne stiffened imperiously. Her face 
showed no emotion. She stood there 
in front of her former fiancee and 
brother as though she were confronted 
by complete strangers. 

"Are you going with him. Aline?" 
Jimmy asked. 

Both of them waited for her reply. 
The air fsm dectcic with su^nse. It 
cracWetf wfih Ae tenseness of pent-up 
en^tteK,»fiacipiait decision, Jitnuiy 
etraid ststhd the strain no longet. He 
looked over to where the headless man 
was standing. He could see, from the 
attitude of the body, that there was self- 
assurance in the stance. 

"Well, Aline?" he demanded. 

There was a short pause. Then, Aline 
said in a cold, emotionless tone that 
was frigid with disdain, "Yes, I ami" 

''JPHE ■aem^ of ASae iffcDo»ld> de- 
cision hit the populace like a bomb- 
shell. Even the thousands who had 
favored the contest became incensed at 
the turn of affairs. 

"What right has that headless guy 
got coming here and grabbing off our 
women?" was the concensus of protests. 

Editorial writers in most of the coun- 
try's leading newspapers sounded off in 
the same vein. Radio commentators 
took np the hue and cry. Wilife Ford, 
the "Voice of Romance," pleaded Wth 
his audience day after day until he wie 
able to form a vast group of people 
who objected to the turn of events. 
Thousands of telegrams of protest were 
sent in to officials in Washington all of 
them demanding that something be 
done about allowing the headless man 
to leave the country with Aline Mc- 
Donald. 

And, in all this furore, Jimmy Hart 

remafned aloof. 'Tve washed inf hands 
mf it all," he told Frank who had SQU^ 
him out in one of Newspaper Row's tffir* 
ems. "I've told Ryan I don't want 
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anything more to do with it. Because 
if I start in shooting off my mouth ob- 
jecting to Aline's going, they'll all think 
I'm doing it because she was going to 
marry me!" 

But thousands of others ,»a {Ift &mr 
try had no such qualms. A fliousand 
Qifcago women — the same ones who 
had clubbed together when the headless 
man had appeared in their midst a short 
time before — got together a petition 
and, a thousand strong, went to Wash- 
ington to picket Congress bearing signs 
which read: "AMERICAN GIRLS 
FOR AMERICA" . . . "WE WAXT 
NO Hl'IADLESS HORRORS HERE" 
. . . KEEP ALINE McDONALB IN 
AMERICA." 

Stnal^-, because they felt it was their 
duty and also because they, themselves, 
objected to the whole business. Con- 
gress set up a commission to study the 
the affair. It was held one Monday 
morning, a week after Aline had made 
her momentous decision. The commit- 
tee room was crowded with reporters. 
The general public, because of threats 
oi aajidee agsiiBt the headless man, 
was excluded. The headless man, him- 
self, sat at the table. At his side, 
dressed in stunning, silver-fox furs, sat 
Aline McDonald, her face a cold, ex- 
pressionless mask. 

Jimmy and Frank were seated in the 
press box gloomily witnessing the pro- 
ceedings. Jimmy's eyes were focused on 
Aline. He stared at her and tried to 
study the thoughts that moiled about 
behind the aasfcshe WW aS«tiB|f. 

Senater Goss of Alabama opened the 
proceedings by delivering a scathing de- 
nunciation of foreign monstrosities and 
wound up with a flowery defense of 
American womanhood. 

Then the headless man was ques- 
tioned. Once again his replies were 
wordless but were transmitted to all 
wuo vfere seated in the committee reom 



and to miUions of radio listeners by 
means of thought transference. 

"I am a citizen of the Kingdom of 
Haar," the headless man insisted, "and 
my reasons for coming to your country 
bsxo been mfirely Ifig&iiaato.''' 

"Btit what abottt this 'body htmOr 
ful' contest you conducted?" one mm^ 
mittee senator asked. 

"Is there anything illegal about a 
beauty contest?" the headless man 
asked in reply. "Because, if there is, 
then there have been hWRfeeds af BJi^fl; 
acts performed." 

That retort bridled another of the 
senators. Leaping up from his seat, 
&n«t« Tptt Gaim of Oktohomaj 
snorted out: "But the promoters at 
none of these beauty contests insisted 
on taking the flower of American wom- 
anhood out of this country and taking 
them to some imknown country of 
headless savages in the wilds of Central 

Amerlai" 

' I *HERE was a long pause between 
this statement and the reply made 
hy &B iteadless ©an. Flaally 
felt to say, "In the first place, I do nut 
insist in taking Miss McDonald out of 
this country to my own country of 
Haar. And in the second place, my 
country is not populated by headless 
savages. I can assure you that, in most 
ways, we Haarians are far in advance 
of you Americans, scientifically, eco- 
nomically and otherwise. I suggest that 
instead of questioning me, you ask the 
mmm to tlie east, Jwrjelf. SmAy, at 
twenty-one years of age, She should be 
able to know her own mind. I'm posi- 
tive that there is no statute yet written 
in your country that prevents any adult 
from doing exactly as he or she sees fit. 
Why not ask her what she intends to do 
and why she intends to do it." 

All eyes turned to Aline as she sat 
stiff-backed at the committee table, 
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There was something out-of-the-world 
about the way she sat there, a reflective 
Mona Lisa smile curling her lips, her 
^es seemingly staring into distances 
far beyond the confines of the commit- 
tee room, 

"Do you voluntarily Vilsh to leave 
this country?" Senator Goss bellowed 
at her, "with this . . . this man who is 
lacking a head?" 

Aline looked coldly at her questioner. 
Then she turned and looked at the head- 
less man and smiled. Her head nodded 
slightly. "Yes," she said, "of course I 
do." 

"But why?" the senator thimdered. 

"Beesuse I want to." 

"Do you realize what may result 
from such a rash act?" 

Aline's lips curled. "Do you?" she 
retorted, "know anything about the 
Kingdom of Haar?" 

The questioning continued through 
the morning with nothing definite ac- 
complished. When the proceedings were 
adjourned for lunch, Jimmy left the 
room, followed by Frank, and wound up 
i* a. ftisetjB where he h^m to Msk 
MiHsdf stupid. Frarifc saw wtat ms 
in the cards and succeeded in getting 
Jimmy out of the tavern and into their 
car. There, he turned on the radio and 
started to drive aimlessly around. 

Jimmy sat next to Frank, slimiped 
deeply in the seat, moodily listening to 
the proceedings of the committee over 
the radio. It became quite obvious that 
the entire conmiittee was dead set 
against Aline's- deciKon to leave the 
country. From the line of questioning, 
an attempt was going to be made to 
force the headless man to return to 
Haar without his "body beautiful." 

"Looks like they're going to force 
Aline to stay here," Frank commented. 
He got no response from Jimmy, so he 
looked down at him. "There's still a 
«ham» for ns," he added. 



Jimmy snorted. "Meaning what?" 

Frank started off on another track. 
"Look, Jimmy," he said, "you loved her 
once, didn't you?" 

"So what?" Jimmy snarled. 

"You still dol" 

"So what?" 

"She's in trouble now," Frank said 
quietly, "and this is one helluva time 
for you to welch on her. You know 
yourself that she's not the same Aline 
we used to know. Something's come 
over her since that headless guy took 
over. He's got something to do with it. 
Maybe something to do with hypno- 
tism, or thought transference, or some- 
fting. Whatever it. i^, I'm. tt* 
Aline is doing fhls, not te^use ^ 
wants to but because she's being forced 
to in some rotten, evil way I" 

Jimmy sat up suddenly from his 
slouch. His lacklustre eyes brightened. 
"Yeah," he said, "maybe you're right. 
I've been acting like a kid that's had a 
lolly-pop taken away from it. Aline's 
in trouble. And she's going to get into 
it deeper if we don't do something about 

"Ust-a-boy, Jimmy 1" Frarit, if» 
thused. 3H9 |tjaKA«ud«tote» 
a minute!" fie rtd, "sdvinds ike tte 
committee's come to some sort of de- 
cision." 

They waited silently, listening in- 
tently to the auto-radio. From it, they 
heard one of the committee member's 
summing up. "So the committee has 
decided," the voice said, "that it is go- 
ing to recommend that you shall return 
to Haar without Miss McDonald. And 
not until we have been given sufficient 
evidence that no harm would bef aU her, 
in the event that .she should be allowed 
to go with you, will she be allowed to 
leave this country I" 

As Jimmy turned off the radio, the 
last words heard were those of the head- 
Iras maprotestlt^ V^inoutfy about the 
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curtailing of Aline's personal rights. 

"Let's get out to Aline's hotel!" 
Jimmy said. "She's stopping at the 
Mayfair. We'll barge into her room 
and take over. You're her only living 
relative and we'll insist &0 she be 
given in your charge I" 

TX/'HEN they arrived at the Mayfair, 
ttt^ tmM fc. tobby filled with 
newspaper reporters afld photogs. 

"What's up?" Jimmy asked of one of 
his colleagues. 

"They haven't showed up yet," was 
the reply. "The headless guy snuck out 
of one of the rear entrances with the 
McDonald gal. We thought they'd 
come right out here but, so far, no 
soap I" 

Suddenly, a cry broke out from a 
Bewcpiner. "JiKt^atassJlsajdagfitei* 
car was seen fli-ivlng avt to tSte drpott!" 

"Yeah!" another added, "I Iseard 
they came down here in the headless 
guy's plane!" 

"Then he's going to kidnap her!" 
Jimmy cried out. "He's going to take 
her out of this country by force!" He 
started to run out of the hotel lobby 
followed by Frank, the mob of report- 
ers at theii heels. 

"Where we going, Jimmy?" Frank 
puffed out. 

"To the airport! " Jimmy cried as he 
flung himself into his car. He stepped 
on the starter and was soon roaring 
down the street. 

"Think we can make it?" Frank 
asked. 

"We've got to!" 

"They've got a headstart on us." 

Jimmy watched the speedometer 
quiver tsp to 75, then 80 and finally 
pause at 87. "Once he gets her out of 
this country," he said, "she's a goner ! " 

'TPHEY reached the airport in leu 
Baoirlesi J«a as, they pulled into 



the parking-lot, they heard a strainge, 
hissing roar followed by a blazing flgsi 
of light. Looking into the air, they saw 
a plane whizzing through space so fast 
that it was difficult to identify its out- 
lines. 

"What's a rocket-ship doing here?" 
Frank cried. 

"It's the headless man's plane!" 
Jimmy replied., '^gas. ,«S» 

something fishy Sbotft ft wlen 1 stmit 
landing in New York!" 

"There's no plane here that could 
follow it ! " Frank said, shaking his head 
dolefully. "From what I hear, a rocket- 
plane that'll work could do over a thou- 
sand miles an hour!" 

They ran from their car into the 
hangar area. There, they saw that one 
of the hangars was lighted up with its 
deors Still flapping in the wind. Aa at- 
tewfant stood close by, scratching his 
head. 

"Was that the headless man's plane?" 
Jimmy demanded of the attendant. 

"Was that a plane?" the attendant 
threw back. "Man! I ain't never seen 
a plane shoot out like that one did!" 

"Was there a woman in it?" Frank 
asked. 

"Tesil" the attendant replied, "a 
wonan aa' a guy without a htssc^ the 
ssme one 1 been readisig tbotit, 
an' . . ." 

"Where's there another plane we can 
hire?" Jimmy demanded, "the fastest 
plane here?" 

"What you planning on, Jimmy?" 
Frank asked. 

"We've got to follow that plane and 
try to keep \h> with it! It's our last 
and only (AB»f* 

The attendsBt started off to a hangar 
dose by. "There's a ^sretty fast num- 
ber here," he said, "if you've got some- 
one to ily it." 

"I've got a fiWs Usense," Frank 

mi. 
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The attendant stopped at the hangar. 
"By the way," he said, reaching into his 
pocket, "if you catch that plane, you 
might give the guy this map or some- 
thing that fell outen his pocket." He 
handed the map over to Jimmy. 

Jimmy peered down at it for a mo- 
ment. "We're in hick!" he cried out. 
"It's an air-map showing the headless 
guy's route from where he came." He 
■ traced a route of arrows with his finger- 
tip. "See, it goes from New York to 
this spot in Central Ama-ieas Terra- 
bona, it's called!" 

"Us for Terrabona, then!" Frank in- 
teimptea. 

"That's about ISOO aSr miles from 
here so we'd better put ih sdme extra 
tanks of gas. With that rocket-plane, 
they'll get to Terrabona in a couple of 
hours. It'll take us about iive hours. 
The map here shows this guys destina- 
tion to be somewhere west of Terrabona 
where the arrows stop. Our only chance 
is to cruise around the Terrabona area 
in the hope that we may spot some se- 
swl toding field. It's our only chance 

TN A few hours, they were winging 
their way across the country. Soon 
they passed New Orleans and foimd 
themselves over the Gulf of Mexico. 

"This is all new territory to me," 
Frank said as he looked over the side 
of the cockpit into the blue waters of 
the Gulf. 

"How's your navigation?" Jimmy 
3$k^. 

"Fair," Frank replfea, *%« I tJjMc 1 
can take her to Terragona. While we 
were gassing up, I got some dope from 
a pilot who's flown the Central Amer- 
ican line. Gave me a lot of landmarks 
and tips. Said it shouldn't be hard to 
find. Told me, though, to watch out 
for the mountains. Said there are lots 
of arousd these^barhood^" 



"How's the gas holding out?" 

"O.K. Depends on how much cruis- 
ing around we'll have to do looking for 
that airfield." 

After a few mare hours, they found 
themselves hovering over a small, 
sleepy, Central American town. 

■"That's it, all right," Frank said, "I 
can tell by the gas-tanks and the white 
buildings that pilot told me would be 
here. Three of them, he said. 

"There's three, all right!" 

"So, what now?" 

"Start cruising in circles," Jimmy 
said, "widening circles and keep your 
eyes peeled to the ground for some 
kind ot an airfield — and keep your 
fingers crossed!" 

OMINOUS sputtering from the 
motor, about an hour later, 
warned them of the predicament that 
was soon to befall them. 

"Oh-oh!" Frank cried out. 

"What's the matter?" 

"Gas is gone!" Jimmy replied. "I 
switched on the last tank a few min- 
utes ago. We'll have lo. find some 
place to land-^but quick!" 

Jiaany looked over the rtf Hi* 
cockpit. Down below he saw only 
vast stretches of almost impenetrable 
green forests. 

"This plane ain't equipped to land 
on trees!" Frank said. 

Jimmy looked ahead. He saw a twin 
range of mountain peaks looming ahead 
in the gathering gloom. A tiny valley 
nestled between the two peaks. At 
first, he wa's able to see only a InA, 
green carpet of trees covering the en- 
tire valley. But, suddenly, he dis- 
cerned something white glistening near 
the center of the valley's forest. 

"What's that?" he hollered at Frank, 
pointing with his finger ahead. 

Frank looked in the direction that 
Jinuny was indteatSag. "It's an air- 
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field!" he cried out joyfully, "and just 
as we were on our last drop of gas. 
I'll have to take her In on a glide." 

"Think you can make it Ijetween 
those two peaks?" 

"I've laaded in ^it«t spots than 
that!" Frank replied. "Wlmt's mors, 
if it's an airfield, other guys have done 
it so I guess I can too." He prepared 
to maneuver the plane so that he could 
get her down as gently as possible. 
Jimmy sat tight as he watched Frank 
manipulate the controls, his palms moist 
with sweat. Slowly, almost hesitantly, 
the big s^f^ down between the 
towering crags Hie a huge, silent pre- 
historic monster-bird, its wing-tips, at 
times, grazing against the sides of the 
wall-like heights that reared up closely 
on both sides. 

Suddenly the plane seemed to lose 
altitude. 

"Easy!" Jimmy cried out. 

"Rotten air-currents!" Frank said. 
"That airfield looks hke a postage 
stamp from here. You'd better get set 
for a landing crack-ap just to make 
sure." 

"Watch out for those trees ahead!" 

"If I can clear them, we're set." 

Lower and lower the plane settled 
itself, gradually drawing closer to the 
tops of the trees that towered immedi- 
ately in front of the airfield and also 
surrounded it completely it<m all sides. 

"Hold on!" Frank holteted. 

They heard «a »»«ous si»{fiog of 
branches against tie belly of their 
pbm. Then, all of a sudden, the scrap- 
ing stopped. The plane was in the 
clear. Immediately ahead of them 
stretched out a narrow ei5>anse of &t, 
white runway. 

"Here goes nothing!" Frank said 
quietly. 

They both sat tight expectantly 
awaiting the worst. Instead, they felt 
a sliatp, heavy bump beneath them. 



Then came smooth rolling. 

"We made it!" Frank cried happily 
as he brought the plane to a stop in 

#« air-strip. 

*1l3«e your gun ready," Jimmy 
warned; "you may have to use it." 

'^HEY waited for some time before 
descending from the plane, on the 
alert for anyone hostile to approach 
them. But no one did. Meanwhile, 
they used the time to look around at 
their surroundings. 

"What's that funny doo-jigger do- 
ii^ there at the end of the field?" 
Frank asked. 

Jwmsy feofcei. He ssw what ap- 
tieared to be' a ciao^ at peeii bougto 
crossing the entire width of the field 
at the extreme end. He taained his 
binoculars on it. 

"It's a camouflage top," he said sud- 
denly. "It's supposed to be rolled over 
the field when it's not in use. I can 
see the tracks on the side where the 
rollers glide. That's how come tltis 
piaie has never been discovered ffdai 
the air., Whm the canopy ol boughs 
is rolled over the lop, the whole thing 
looks like a forest of trees from a 
plane." 

"Guess they forgot to roll it back 
this time," Frank saM, '%r w'f smrm 
have found it." 

"They must have all gone with the 
headless man and Aline," Jimmy said 
irfectivdy, "Because of the Wg do» 
ings, ni bet. That's why we weren't 
met by a welcoming committee." He 
opened the door of the cockpit. "ComE 
on, guy!" he said. "We'd better get 
started befoa aajiAiSg Ba|^MS » 
Aline!" 

Followed by Frank, Jimmy hopped 
out of the plane, prepared himself with 
his gun and started to walk off to the 
right where there appeared to be a sort 
of hangar. They a|»|i»s,ehed it slewly k 
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By this time, twilight had already given 
way to night and it w»s cofl^stdy 
dark. Jimmy got oufMs -flashl^t anfi 
trained its beam on fim Jssngtj, Tfey 
saw iJial it yas empty. Behind ft, they 
saw a small highway leading directly 
into the mountain-side. 

"No wonder," Jimmy whispered, 
"this Kingdom of Haar is in a moun- 
tain. That's why it hasn't ever been 
discovered!" 

Cautiously, they advanced up the 
toad aad into an immense hole ip the 
moUBtain. They followed the torttt- 
ous wmdlag ol a jtaage cavern hewn ont 
cf solid tvdk. tkey were amazed to 
discover that the immense cave was 
flooded with blazing light. 

"Some kind of indirect lighting," 
Jimmy said. 

"Gosh!" Frank breathed wondering- 
ly, "indirect lighting an' racket planes 
What next?" 

In a short time, still undetected, they 
had. tra.versed the entire length of the 
aavern and apptoached aneihec open- 
iag. They went up to It cautiously, 
Then, when they were certain they were 
not being observed, they stepped out of 
the opening and found themselves 
standing on a high promontory over- 
looking a tiny valley. To their amaze- 
ment, although it was night, the valley 
was illumined into the brightness of 
day. High up they could see tht rock 
ceiling of an enoimous cave. At regu- 
lar IntaYttb, atosad the jw^iery of 
the valley, they saw immease jSatfows 
on which were placed giant flood-lights 
which threw a brilliant blanket of light, 
of neon intensity, into every nook and 
cranny of the valley floor. 

"Let's get down," Jimmy said. 
"There's big doings going on or else 
we'd never have got this far without 
bumping into someone. They must be 
all gathered to welcome the guy with- 



"And Aline," Frank added. 

Steri^, Jujg|iig the side of the cava, 
they desefflided the steep-grade road. 
4s ttey went fy^j saw finely 
carvcid doors foA casment windows 
chiseJed into tlie sides of the cavern. 

"Their houses," Jimmy commented. 

piNALLY they came to what ap- 
peared to be an enormous amphi- 
theater at the end of the road. The 
air was strangely, ominously quiet al- 
tlJBU|p», somehow, they got the impr«a? 
sion that a large amount of people were 
ga^j'eij tt^etlw dase by. Tla»*iBg 
themselves on the ground, they inched 
their way to the rim of the amphithea- 
ter until soon they saw that they were 
looking into a sort of half-bowl scooped 
out of the valley floor. A great crowd 
of people were seated in a semi-circle 
around a raised dais at the flat end of 
the half-bowl. 

"Holy Binoke!" Frank whispered 
loudly. "LosAi They're al! like that 
Ji»tf«ss g(jy we saw )»si homel 
There ain't a solitary hSad aiftoog 
theml" 

"There's Aline way down thereP 
Jimmy said, "with the headless guy 
who came to the U. S." 

"What's that they're standing in 
front of?" Frank asked. "Looks Bte 
some kind of an idol to me." 

Jimmy adjusted his binoealgfs to his 
eyes. He Jay there for almost a full 
isiaate. FiaaByj he cried out in a 
hoarse whisper, "For the love o* 
Mike!" 

"What's up?" 

"That's a head they're standing in 
front of!" Jimmy whispered excitedly, 
"just a plain, ordinary head of a woman, 
and with no body attached to it! It's 
resting on a golden platter with a lot 
of hair streaming out from behind 1" 

"TMs is getting screwier all the 
time!" Frank sputtered. "What the 
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hell's a woman's bodiless head doing 
here among all these headless bodies?" 

"A dollar to a dime it's Queen Viirl" 
Jimmy said; "the one that headless guy 
was always talking about. No wonder 
she sent hira to the U. S. to conduct a 
body beautiful contest. The gal hasn't 
got a body herself and she . . ." He 
stopped short suddenly. "Nol" he 
cried out in distress, "it couldn't be 
that!" 

"What?" 

"It just occurred to me," Jimmy ex- 
plained, "that Aline was brought back 
here because of her body, because this 
bodiless queen wants to use it ia sosMt; 
awful way J" 

"They're starting somethuig," Frank 
broke itt, "Let's watch aii4 see -what 

J^LINE stood next to the headless 
man, in front of the bodiless head, 
and experienced no sense of fear. She 
couldn't understand it. Ordinarily, she 
knew, she would have been horrified at 
the sight of what she was witnessing. 
Even when she had ducked out with 
the headless man and driven out to his 
plane, she had not been afraid. There 
was something in the back of her brain 
that seemed to be directing her, that 
seemed to be telling her what to do 
and say. Like when she had told 
Jimmy that she didn't want to see him 
any more and like when she had told 
the committee that she really wanted 
to go away with the headless man. Her 
first reactian Ji84 ahiags bee* to fol- 
low her normal desires but ft had al- 
ways been interposed by the commands 
given her at the base of her brain. 

Standing now in front of Queen Viir, 
she could sense the pull of the direc- 
tionalizing even more. But a horrible 
fear did creep over her when she saw 
the eyes of the head on the golden plat- 
ter SOW mat im em&te ho4^ »te»« 



lasciviously. There was evil in them. 

"You have done very well, Naar," the 
queen said to the headless man who 
had brought Aline. 

The headless man bowed. "She 1» 
the most beautiful body m the entire 
United States," he said. 

The mouth in the tggm^ 
grinned widely. "Let tts w«le no 
time," she said. "1 want my surgeons to 
prepare the operating table immedi- 
ately. I want to have her body as soon 
as possible." She turned her eyes to 
Aline. "You are not afraid, little one?" 
she asked. 

Aline shook her head. "No," she 
said, and she w«»to4#l!ysi»,.AoiiM 
be speaking tie words. "I (hlnk it's 
an honor for me to have my beatttilnl 
body desired by Queen Viir, who has 
such a beautiful face ! " 

The queen smiled. "With your 
beautiful body and my beautiful face, 
I shall be the most beJKjJM jpStSia m 
the entire world!" 

Th^ were intetrupted by the sound 
of a €onunjSti<»i coming from the ex- 
tteme end of the amphitheater. A mass 
of the headless people Were milling 
around with long-fingered arms flail- 
ing the air. 

"Who dares interrupt me?" the 
queen demanded. 

A headless man came running up to 
the dais and fell to his face, with his 
arms outstretched. "We have caught 
two men with headsl" he conveyed to 
the queen through thought transference. 

"Two men with heads?" The queen 
became faceBsed. "How dtd they into- 
age to get in? Who are they? Have 
them brought to me immediately!" 

The messenger left. In a short while 
he returned, followed by a group of the 
headless men. Their long, prehensile 
fingers were coiled around Jimmy and 
Frank. They had been surprised .is 
th^ 'Smi psereij' b.«^ th* ertg» at ite 
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amphitheater. For, suddenly, they had 
f atintl themselves being leaped on from 
behind. Long, octopus-like fingers 
curled around their bodies, preventing 
tfaem from fighting baidk. And soon 
they were helpless and being dragged 
to the raised dais where AlMe Btomi in 
front of the bodiless queen. 

Aline was almost startled out oi her 
wits when she recogniEed Jimmy and 
Frank. Something deep within her 
went out to them in their predicament. 
But a stronger, hidden censor seemed 
to force her to squeldi the feelings of 
sympathy. Instead, she io.und herself 
becoming incensed at their actions. She 
looked down at them, lying iu the dust, 
coldly, as if she resented their intru- 
sion. 

Sehistd them, a mass of headless 
people menaced them, their angry, 
elongated fingers coiling about nervous- 
ly like the hair-snakes of Medusa's 
head. 

Then the queen spoke. "What are 
you doing here?" she ^manded of 
them. 

gLOWLY Jimmy raised himself up 
from the dust and looked up to 
where the voice was coming from. He 
was startled to hear a human voice 
break into the awful sifenns of the 
headless people. 

"Well, answer mel" the queen in- 
sisted. 

Jimmy arose from the ground Slid 
slapped the dust from his trousers. "We 
followed the girl here," he said, "to 
make sure that nothing would haj^n 
to her!" 

"How did you land?" 

"On the airfield. One of your people 
must have forg^ten to pull bade the 
camouflage." 

The queen smiled ironically. "It will 
do her no good," she said, "nor you 
either. There have been only a few 



people with heads who happened to 
wander into this country. But they 
died hideous deaths— just as you two 
will soon die. Nobody has <X)me into 
the Valley of Haar and lived to return 
to the outer world in all the thousands 
of years that I hsfe reipied over it as 
Queen Viir." 

"What about the girl?" Jimmy asked. 

"She came here of her own free will," 
the queen replied. 

"I'm not so sure of that." Jimmy 
looked around at all the headless peo- 
ple and saw that all of them had some 
sort of harness or necklace around their 
shoulders. The thought suddenly oc- 
mnei. to him that the necklace the 
headless man had placed around Aline!s 
throat, which she still wore, had sofflfe- 
thing to do with the radictfi ehaage fltet 
had come over her. 

"That necklace you gave her, I'm 
sure it had something to do with her 
coming here." 

The queen smiled. "You are right," 
she said, "but the information will do 
you no good now." 

"What do you intend to do with her?" 
Jimmy asked. 

"Use her," the queen replied. "That 
is, I intend to use her body only. As 
you can see, I haven't got a body. I 
was born without a body thousands of 
years ago just as my subjects, the men 
of Haar, were born without heads. And 
because I possessed the only head in 
tlie ^fire «ooimvt>it^, I was mmfa 
queen of the Haarians. I am their head 
both in spirit and in body. I am their 
mass brain. They are unable to think, 
because they have no brain, unless I 
transmit thought processes to them, by 
means of the necklaces you have ob- 
served that they wear." 

"That's why you had your man give 
the girl the necklace," Jimmy said. 

"Exactly," the sfaeea replied, "Actu- 
ally, that necklace is a powerful receiv- 
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ing apparatus, devised by our Haarian 
scientists, which contains a tiny needle 
at the back. The moment this needle 
pierces the body, there is a direct con- 
nection made between my brain and 
the body of the person wearing the 
necklace. And that person becomes the 
slave of my brain." 

"You stai Itaven't told me what you 
intend to do with the girl," Jimmy said. 

"I tolerate you and answer your 
questions," the queen replied, "only be- 
cause I know you won't ever be able to 
use the knowledge. Because you will 
soon be dead. You and your friend and 
the gil-L But her body will not die. 
Only lier ^rit wiH be killed. Because 
I want her beautiful body." 

She turned her eyte aad lookefl at, 
a number of the headless men standing 
around attired in surgical white cloth- 
ing. "As you see," the queen continued, 
"my master surgeons are waiting to de- 
tach the body from her head and, in 
turn, attach the body to my head. You 
sea, I'm a woman and, being a woman, 
I sometSjiMs entertain the whim of de- 
attaig a jjfawjfai J»dy. I hme ted » 
aoBilier ol aftw beantiful bodies at- 
tached te tsty bead, bodies of beautiful 
girls whom my subjects captured for 
that express purpose. But, being hu- 
man, these bodies all withered and died. 
Now, I have the desire for another 
beautiful body. And that body, as you 
know now, will be that of the girl you 
foUowed into the Valley of Haar." 

JIMMT tri«l tbisk fast tot w} 
solution c«me. ttnMIy, he dectded 
to play on the romantic element. "She 
was going to marry me," he said. 

A mocking smile flashed across the 
features of the queen's head. "That is 
quite interesting," she said. "My plans 
were to have you and your friend killed 
immediately. But I think I'll let you 

Use a vMU Imgm, le »M»* y#« Su 



marry her — after I have had her body 
attached to me at midnight 1" 

The smile disappeared from her face. 
It was supplanted by a look of vicious 
cruelty. At the same moment, she gave 
some orders to the headless men, 
through thought transference. Jimmy 
and Frank, found thansetyss leaged 
upon suidenly. Once more, tte octo- 
pus fingers of the headless men insinu- 
ated themselves like live snakes around 
their arms and legs. And, although 
they fought hard to extricate them- 
selves, their strength increased by the 
awful realization of Aline's fate, they 
were unsuccessful. And soon they 
found themselves being hustled into a 
sroaH cave in the side of the valley, a 
iKSft distance *way from the arfljii- 
theater. There they were fltmg into the 
narrow confines of a dungeon. Then a 
barred door was locked behind them. 

"What now?" Jimmy said. He got 
up from the stone floor and looked 
around the stone cave. From the ex- 
treme top came a thin shaft of light 
streaming through a barred hole. Other 
than lliat, and the barred door, there 
was no otJjK opening or means of es- 
cape. The iqom bars of fttttush- 
ings. 

"Looks as if this is where we write 
finished to everything," Frank saM 
gloomily. 

"Think of what's going t« Imppen to 
Aline ! " 

"Yeah," Frank replied, "and think of 
what we thought of her when it was 
r«i% that- damned ascfclBce sIms was 
■weartrtg that made her act the w»y she 
did." 

"We've got to do somethingi " Jimajy 
said as he paced the floor. "We've got 
to find some way oi gfetting her oal of 
this jam!" 

Frank seated himself on the floor. 
"What?" he said. 

Jintmy started to go throBgh his 
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pockets. Everything had been taken 
away from him. "How about you, 
Frank?" he said. "Got anything in 
your pockets they missed?" 

Frank searched his pocket.s and 
brought nothing up as ircU. Suddeidy, 
a grin saffused lis face. 

"What's up?" Jimmy demanded. 

"It should be in my watch-pocket," 
Frank replied, "and, if it isn't, we can 
just as well lay down here and die!" 
He raised his hand slowly to his watch- 
pocket and tapped it hesitantly. "Be 
there, please!" he said prayerfully. 

"Don't tell oie it's a colU^ible 
tommy-gun!" 

"It majf h§^ j^«s ««aP- 

"Yeah!" Frank said with a grin, "I 
got it!" He stuck his hand into his 
pocket and withdrew a knife. "I stuck 
it in there just in case," he said. 

JIMMY looked around carefully and 
stepped over to the barred door to 
make certain they were not beir^ 
watched. Then he went back to Fraidt 
and took the knife. It contained a long, 
sharp blade. "So far, so good," he said, 
"now we've got to get a chance to use 
it." 

"I'm hungry," Frank suggested. 

"Swell," Jimmy replied. "Let's set 
up a holler for some food. They'll have 
a guard hanging around even though 
most of them are hanging around for 
the fireworks to begin at midnight. 
What time is it now?" 

Frank looked at his wristwatch. 
"Eleven-thirty." 

"We've got half an hour." 

"Suppose we do knock over the 
guard?" Frank asked; "how the heck 
are we going to get away with a measly 
little knife against all those headless 
monkeys out there?" 

"I've got an idea," Jimmy rephed 
Aot^tfully. "I got it Iroa the queen. 



I've got a hunch itH work. But if it 
doesn't, it'll give us an outside chance, 
at least, of trying to do something to 
.save Aline!" He hid the knife in bis 
pocket. "Start hollering for food!" he 
said, "Then, when the guard comes in, 
you stand in that com«E atid Iff stMd 
here. I'll have the knife ready and 
jump him when he goes over to you. 
Start hollering!" 

Frank walked to the opposite side of 
the cell and began to Iioller for food. 
For a while they heard nothing but the 
sound of his voice reverberating through 
the cave. Then, after a few minutes, 
they heard approaching foolstcps. Jim- 
my cautioned Frank to get ready and 
prepared himself at the opposite end 
of the cell the while he iingered the 
open knife in his pocket. 

Soon they saw one of the headless 
men appear at the door. By means 
of thought projection, he demanded the 
reason for the uproar. 

"I'm hungry 1" Frank complained, 
"I hasen't had a bit of food all day!" 

tkm headless guard hesitated at the 
doorway. Then, without a word, he 
turned and left them. 

"Do you think " Frank began. 

Jimmy hushed him, shaking his head 
and pointing to his mouth as though 
telling him not to talk. They waited 
for some time. Soon they heard ap- 
proaching footsteps again. This time 
the guard appeared with a jug in his 
hand. He ualacked the door and 
wa&ed over to trbere Frank was stand- 
ing. 

The second the guard's back was 
turned, Jimmy withdrew the knife from 
his pocket and leaped at the guard 
slashing first at the headless man's 
fingers. Fortunately, the knife-blade 
was sharp and it cut off the guard's 
forefinger cleanly. 

Meanwhile, Frank had leaped on the 
guard mi had pinued hini down to the 
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floor as Jimmy continued to slash at the 

fin^rs sai^ftg tJ*Esn,«8 joae 1^ w« <» 
the stone &or» Only when he haS c*t 
off ali ten wtitWag fetgMS W be pat 
tJje knife aside »nd go to the aid of 
Fjiafc as he lay on the floor strug- 
gling with the headless body. Together, 
they managed to dispose of the guard 
so that soon they were both seated on 
top of him breathing heavily from their 
exertions. 

"What'll we do with him now?" 
Frank asked. 

Jimmy began to rip ot Ms shirt. 
"Take e& yours, too," he said, "and 
we'll tie' this bird tip. We haven't got 
much time to lose. They'll soon be 
started on that decapitation business!" 

Soon they had the guard completely 
trussed up. "Lucky we don't have to 
gag this guy," Frank cracked, "I've 
used up all my cloth Jn tying Ws legs." 

JIMMY motioned for him to be silent. 
Then he pushed the body into a dark 
cmmc and msuie for the «ell d«ir, 
.After pecriag up and down the cor- 
ridor, he beckoned to Frank and, with 
knife in hand, started off down the 
dark corridor, followed by Frank. 

They hesitated for a while when they 
came to the entrance of the corridor 
leading to the side of the mountain 
through which they had entered. They 
listened for tell-tale sounds. None 
came. Instead, they heard weird music 
Issuing from the ampUiMaim a short 
distance down the road. 

"They left only one guy to watch 
us," Jimmy whispered; "the rest of 
them are down at the big doings. We've 
igot to be careful from now on," he 
added. "I've got to get to the head 
without being caught. If we can do 
that, my hunch tells me that we can 
get ourselves out of this mess." 

Jimmy started forward and opened 
the door. He peered through the crsick. 



No one was around. Then he opened 
the door mder and saw that the- road 
leading down to the amphitheater was 

"We're stfti la taek," he wkisperei 
He stepped out of the doorway and 
started off down the road. Frank fol- 
lowed behind, making certain that they, 
in turn, were not being followed. In 
a few minutes, they again found them- 
selves at the rim of the vast amphi- 
theater looking down at the proceed- 
ings. This time, though, they were 
oaly a few feet from the raised dais. 

They flung Ihemselyes dowa to the 
ground and watched what was going 
on. "I can make it," Jimmy whis- 
pered, "with a little luck!" 

"What are you going to do?" Frank 
asked. 

"Look," Jimmy replied, "as soon as 
you see me jump up and make for the 
head, I want you to follow right be- 
hind me and try tx> stop rniyoae who 
trte to, stop me. The point is this; 
I'^e got to get to the head before they 
get to me!" 

Frank iaterrupted him. "Lookt" he 
said, "they're starting the business al- 
ready!" 

Jimmy turned. He saw Aline lying 
outstretched on an enormous stone 
sacrificial altar. Grouped around her 
were a number of headless men gowned 
in white robes. An array of strange 
instrumeats w®b standing about in 
readiftess. h»i 06 tftoae#i#,.tta head 
of Queen "Wii- was Tying on a long, 
■white operating table, also waiting im 
readiness. 

Jimmy turned and looked at the mass 
of headless people. P'rom the attitude 
of their bodies and from the way they 
were waving their fingers in the air, he 
could see that they were concentrat- 
ing their attention on the decapitation 
proceedings that were going on. None 
of them seemed be paying attention 
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to the head of Queen Viir. Even she 
was staring fascinatedly at the body of 
the girl lying outstretched on the altar, 
the body that was scon to be hers. 

"This is it!" Jimmy whispered. 

"O.K.," Frank replied. 

Jimmy got a firm bold on the knife 
in his hand. Be took & final glance 
at the route he would have to take 
to get to the head of Queen Viir mak- 
ing a mental note that he would have 
to push aside two of the headless peo- 
ple who stood in the way. 

"Here goesl" he said. "Now don't 
forget to keep them off Wy back," he 
cautioned. 

He rose np from the ground swiftly. 
Then followed by Frank, he leaped 
men tte dm and im &m bwd nf 
tim fueen. "Be feved aside two of 
the headless people in his mad rush 
the while Frank, behind him, prevented 
another, who had caught sigjit of them, 
from leaping on Jimmy's back. At 
the same moment, Queen Viir saw 
Jimmy approaching, his knife in hand 

"Stop where you are! " she screamed. 

A LM^T tottatly fte attention of 

Wiied on Jimmy md teant as ttey 
rushed up the dais and made for the 
queen's head. They saw, with their 
quivering raised forefingers, that Jimmy 
had seized hold of the queen's head, by 
the hair, and was holding it at arm's 
length with his left hand while, with 
his right hand, he poised the point of 
his knife ainjost touching an ^ of 
the head. 

"My people will .tear you to bitj!" 
the queen screamed, "ixi me dam, 
I command you, let me down ! " 

"Let one of them make a step up 
here," Jimmy replied, "and I'll stick 
this knife right through your eye!" 

"You wouldn't dare!' the queen 
sied. 



"Test me, then, and you'll see!" 

Dangling in the air by her hair, the 
queen looked around wildly. Finally, 
she said qaietl^, "Well, what do yott 
want?" 

"That's obvious," Jimmy replied. 
"First, command your men to get the 
girl off tli^t altar." 

The queen hesitated momentarily. 
Finally she said, "Untie the girl." 

The men grouped around the altar 
complied. Aline sat up from it and 
looked around her. When she saw 
Jimmy and Frank standing on the dais, 
her lip curled in disdain. "You should 
not have done this," she said. 

Jimmy turned to Frank. "Take tl«t 
tmMsce off her throat!" 

i^imk sttodft »mt t0> "Sm altar, 
reachetl tip SJSd lifted the necklace up 
and away from Aline's neck. A change 
seemed to come over instantly. A vi- 
olent shudder shook her entire body 
as though she were throwing off some- 
thing painful and evil. And when she 
looked at Jimmy ^in, the disdain was 
gone. 

"Jimmy ! " she wailed. "What's ha^ 
pened, what's happened!" 

vtlii arm around her waist, stfM 
her in getting to where Jimmy w^S 
standing on the dais with his arm alsft 
and dangling the head of the queen. 

"Take it easy, honey!" Jimmy cau- 
tioned her. "We've got the upper hand 
now and everything's going to turn out 
all right. You've gone through an 
awful experience, but it's all ended now. 
We're going to be soon beaded lor 
home." He turned to the queen's head. 
"xVren't we, Queen Viir?" be asked. 

"What is it you want now?" the 
queen asked. 

"Safe conduct," Jimmy replied. "I 
want you to warn your people that 
we're to be allowed to go through them 
and get ti> toy plane. If one- of them 
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moves a finger to stop us, this knife is 
going to be sunk smack Into fiat Bttte 
riglit eye of yours." 

Seeing that ihe could do notbiug dw, 
Queen Viir issued tbe nece^aty or- 
ders. The headless men hesltaotly 
made a wide aisleway through the cen- 
ter of the mass. And when Jimmy saw 
that it extended to the extreme end of 
the ampliitheater, he made ready to go 
through It. 

"No funny business, Queeniel" he 
warned. Then he stepped down from 
Bto dais. "Follow close behind me," 
b« «sae»d^ Sxsek •and Mkm, '§9pd, 
^mmA mil l*f msymm mim tte to get 
us from behind. This gal may be 
sending out orders to them by thought 
waves to pull something like that. You 
aren't, are you Queenie?" Hg shook 
the head by the hair. 

"Be careful with that knife I" the 
queen hissed from between clenched 

•^HEY began to walk through the 
headless men and women massed 
on both sides of them like two quiver- 
ing walls of ominous doom. Occasion- 
ally, Jimmy was forced to menace the 
queen's eye with his knife as an ob- 
streperous one would take a step for- 
ward as to throw himself bodily at 
them. But tJiey soon reached the ex- 
treme end of the amphitheater where 
they scrambled up to the rim, almost at 
the same spot where they had been 
caught a short time before. 

"Warn them," Jimmy advised the 
queen, "that we don't want to be fol- 
lowed." 

The queen did as she was bade. And 
when he was sati.sfied that her orders 
were going to be carried out, Jimmy 
turned away from the amphitheater and 
started back up the road that they had 
come down on. Frank and Aline fol- 
imsi hrtnnd. 



"What are we going to do now?" 
Aline asked fearfully. 

"We've got our plane waiting for us 
at the airfield," Jimmy reified. Then 
he turned to Queen Viir. "I'm not 
tel^thlc," he said sarjasHoaliy, "but 
if you're planning on seirdtog thought 
messages to your aviators, you'd better 
forget about it. Because I'm going to 
hold onto your head until we're up and 
away, until I'm sure we won't be at- 
tacked by your rocket warships." 

A look of horror crept into the 
queen's face. "You must not do that I" 
agWl,. '*s^' pjfte iai%..tet, with- 
out mf 

"That's their look«tP' 'Jprnty ■re- 
plied. 

By that time, they had reached the 
tunnel leading to the airfield. Standing 
on the promontory of rock, they looked 
down behind them and saw the crowd 
of headless people standing massed to- 
gether in the amphitheater. Then, 
Hathout wasting more time, the trio 
rushed thrqugh the tunnel and came out 
to the airfield on the other side. 

"The plane's still there!" Frank eried 
out. 

"Goodl " Jimmy said. "Now get her 
warmed up and let's get out of herel" 

"You're not taking me with you!" 
the queen protested. Her eyes began 
to roll wildly. A look of frightened 
teerar haunted her eyes. 

''Why not?" Jimmy asked. 

"You don't know what would hap- 
pen." the queen cried wildly. 

"Do you?" 

"Yes ! " the queen replied, "it woidd 
be horrible! " Then, changing the tone 
of her voice, she said pleadingly, 
"Please set me down before you leave 
and go on your way without mel Don't 
take me away from here!" Now her 
face became contorted with fear. Her 
eyes jmpped from her head like fiery 
balls of Same. 
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"Bow are you doing, Frank?" Jimmy 
called out. 

In the cockpit, Frank "mi ^xady 
testing his instruments ta «ak)g: 
tain that they had not beiS iwp!!!^ 
with. He had helped his ^stiU up to 
the seat beside him and faa4 his hand 
ready on the starter. 

"O.K. by me!" Frank hollered back. 
"I've got her al! tanked up with some 
gas I found." 

Holding the queen's head straight 
out, Jimmy stepped onto the wing of 
the plane and then swung over the 
side of ibe cabiigt as tile queen ^touted 
vindeiit threats at him. 

" YouH regret it, you fool ! " the queen 
raged. "Put me down this instant! 
I'll have you cut to pieces! My men 
will tear you apart 1" 

Grinning, Jimmy swung over into the 
cabin where Aline pushed over to make 
room for him. "Think we can make 
it m this tkmt Tmmfi" im asked 
Frank. 

Frank surveyed tli.: ftrtU^tetaJr- 
field. "I can if I swftg her around," 
he said. "We can start taxiing from 
that end of the field and, with a little 
Ifflsk, I think I can clear itl" 

"i^wilJ* Jteny tepUed, "lefs get 
going!" 

pRANK pulled at the starter. The 
aiotoT roared on with a ciackling 
»plutta as the prq)eller whided. When 
Frank gave het thfi gm, HKt astte be- 
gan to turn over bmttfm^. Hhd 
done, Frank began to turn the plane 
until he was able to make the straight- 
of-way to the end of the field. That 
done, he reversed the plane again. The 
entire length of the runway confronted 
them now. Then, giving her the gun 
agahi, Frank started the plane down 
the ranway. Soon she was skimming 
die psttad lightly. Up and up she 
irant For a moment it looked ^ if 



the plane would not clear the edge of 
the line of trees that came bearing 
down on them. But with a seemingly 
«ipil-hwsra. eSmt, the plane lunged 
lilnratd just as Uie tree-tops brushed 
agaii^ l^e bottom of the plane scrE^i- 
ittg ominously on the aluminum skin. 

"Made iti' Frank chortled. 

Aline emitted a sigh of relief. 

Queen Viir spat in contempt. "What 
are you going to do with me?" she de- 
manded of Jimmy who was still holding 
her out at arm's length in the cockpit. 

"Take you home," Jimmy replied, 
"and hand you over to some medical 
sdiool for eacamiiiatiiMiP 

The queen groaned. "You mustn'tl 
You mustn't do fhatl" she implored. 
Tears began to stream from her eyes. 

"What would happen if I did?" 

"My people would have no leader — 
no bram. Th^ irould run beiserk 
without me." 

"I still thing it's my duty to bring 
you back to America!" Junmy said. 

"You are determinsl?" ^le queen 
said. 

"Yes!" 

"Very well," she replied. "Then it 
will mean the end of the glorious race 
of Haarians. I still retain contact with 
them through my brain. If you do not 
release me, return me to my people, I 
shall give them orders to destroy tie 
entire Valley of Haar, blow it to pieces 
and themselves with it" 

'"Hie MfU woiild be betti^ )«Mi> 
oat them," Jhmny siM. 

"That means," the queen continued, 
"that you will lose me, too. You see, 
my fate is inextricably bound with 
theirs. When they die, I shall die, 
too and my head will disintegrate into 
dust." 

"What shall we do, Jimmy?" Aline 
asked anxiously. 

"Nothing," Jimmy replied resolutdy. 
"li what she says is true — and I don't 
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believe it because I think it's just a 
gag she's trying to pull on us — but, if 
it's true, then maybe it'll be all for the 
best. In some evil way, this monstros- 
ity and the monstrosities she has been 
ruling have managed to live this long 
surrounded by an entirdy normal world 
of normal j»opte. If they continued 
to exist, they might conceive the idea 
of doing away with the rest of the world, 
like they were going to do away with 
us, and create a world of super-human 
headless men of Haar!" 

"That is not so ! " the queen screamed, 
"we only wanted to live in peace with 
the rest of the world!" 

"Btit yoti were going to murdec us 
and this #rl," Jfmmy said, "Jost to 
satisfy a feminine whim of yours for 
a beautiful body!" 

"She would have become a queen 
*ith me!" the queen replied haughtily. 

"When all the time she would have 
preferred being my wife. I'm sorry," 
Jimmy said with finality. "I'm tak- 
ing you back with usi " 

'J^HE queen did not rteply, Jpstesd, 
she began to weep. And, as the 
tears streamed down her cheeks, a ter- 
rific explosion sounded over the roar 
of the motors. It was followed by a 
series of other earth-shaking detona- 
tions of enormous magnitude that 
Mcked the plane perilously in th? tJiroes 
of a tremendous updraft. 

Jimmy stood up in the cockpit and 
looked behind. He saw the entire 
countryside bathed in a weird glow of 
fire. And far in the distance, he saw 
tJje twin peals of the mountain range 
they had just left toss and churn like 
a mountain of molten lava. Then there 
came a tremendous explosion far 
greater than the preceding ones, a 
detonation that seemed to rock the en- 
tire world. Jimmy watched with awe 
as he saw the- twin nKmatain. peaks 



suddenly disintegrate as a vast vol- 
canic spout of flame and billows of 
smoke shot up into the heavens. When 
the upheaval had subsided, Jimmy saw 
that where there had once been two 
mountain peaks, there was now a flat 
terrain of rubbled land. 

Only then did Jimmy turn awaji ttgm 
the scene of horror and reseat falni' 
self next to Aline. She had lost eonn 
trol of herself and was weeping with 
her face buried in her hands. Throw- 
ing a protective arm around her shoul- 
ders, Jimmy said, "It's all for the best." 

Frank stared straight ahead in the 
night intent on his navigation, a lump 
tihaWng Ui ttaoat. 

ladtfeniy, Jimmy looked down to 
where he had put the queen's head. 
Instead of a head he saw a small pile 
of dust, gray and powdery. 

"Well, I'll be " he cried out. 

.Aline looked up startledly from her 
hands. Frank turned his attention 
from navigation and looked question- 
ingly at Jimmy. Both turned their eyes 
to the little mound of dust that Jimmy 
was ^feiugiJjabeBeviBgly. 

"She went and did itl" Frank said. 

"The end of the headless horror!" 
Aline whispered. 

All of a sudden, a vagrant puS of 
wind blew down into the cockpit and 
caught the mound of dust. The dust 
swirled momentarily and then was car- 
ried out of the plane into the free air 
where it was completely lost. 

None of them spoke after that for a 
long tinje. 

Jimniy evenluSliy Bteke tte dSettce. 
Bending over Aline's tear-stained face, 
he cupped her chin in his free hand. 
"Body beautiful," he said tenderly, 
"from now on, you're going to be beau- 
tiful only for one guy ! " 

"For you," Aline whispered. 

And, in rejdy, Jimmy lowered his face 

to hea mi kissed h*r an lips.. 




With the gift of the solden touch, 
Morsfan thought his worries were over. 

Enf it wmn% until be lett hit jqucttr a|)|fjt|F 
tfial it tnwved |9 b« profltaU*. 



I SIGHED wistfuHy. 
Here I was, as usual, waiting for 
Susie May. The Sixth and Hill 
Streets comer was a criss-cross pattern 
of motion. Sleek-uniformed soldiers 
escorted starry-eyed dames. Cocty 
pairs of sailors Mwitted by. And 'all 
the uratrp 4wi moa flat lasto 
An|«J^ a dty of hodge-podge and 
varied life. 
It was Sunday afternoon, 
tie sua knew that. It had a special 



golden sheen. 

Susie May had lingered after Churdi, 
She was the nucleus of a committee 
designated to furnish eats for the com- 
ing Sunday School picnic. 

The ladies had got to gabbing, I 
guessed, and forgot there was such a 
thing as tirna. I'd teen waiting fully 
anliour now. 

But that wasn't why I was wistfuL 

Necks were craned toward fte Ss* 
tory House, in Persian Square, It W»: 



I 



0oe Saunders didn't move. H« couIdn'V-^ecausa 
hi Mfn now an nightdon karat solid geld it«tu«] 
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I turned, and saw a buxom matron 
in a bulgy uniform exhorting the big 
crowd to buy War Bonds, and to keep 
right on buying them until Mussolini 
was occupied in digging Hitler's grave 
in the back yard of Sing Sing, while 
Hirohito's widow wept on. 

Ufae tma^: ^ "Stw Spai#ed 
Btmmf mt 'les&m tfa^ed. tbat 
SWM^ BUS,, ffi^ ten Af. 

'*^fell, anjtow," 1 omsoled mysdf 
meagrely, "if it hadn't been for my 
cross-eyes and fiat feet they'd have took 
me sure." I dreamed up a quaint vision 
of my spindle shanks in khaki. "If 
it hadn't been for my trick pump, my 
hay fMer, and that lonesMit iaag of 
mtafe" 

"Nice day," somebody shattered my 

reverie. Somebody with a raspy dry 

"Stisie Mayll be along any minute 

now." My mind repeated, over and 
over, like a busted phonograph record. 

I drummed my fingers absently 
against the stone railing that enclosed 
a clump of banana palms. I ignored 
the voice. 

"It is a nice day," the dry voice per- 
sisted petulantly. "That old sun up 
there looks 'zactly like a gol-danged 
million dollar gold piece!" 

T TURNED. 

The voice exuded from a tangle 
of wiry dirty-white whiskers attached 
to an oldster. He was attired in ancient 
dirt-shiny overalls held up by a length 
of clothesline rope. 

I scanned him from top to toe. 

His face, besides the whiskers, was 
more wrinkled than the last prune in the 
box. I cmildn't tell whether it was more 
dirty than it was tanned by sun and 
wind, or vice versa. 

That goes double in spades for his 
feet, which were frankly unshod. 



as maiEted htfrws «Wi8« fiat. Ws 
denim-shirted arms were shoved down 
under his overall bib, and he stood there 
rocking on his heels and grinning at me 
somewhere under llwt shrubbery like a 
Cheshire Cat. 

"I'm Morgan," he offered cheerfully, 
spitting a little brown lake in front of 
me. "Th^ call me Midas Morgan." 

"Is that a fact?" was all I ^d. 

"It shore is!" he affirmedj wiggling 
his toes. "Would yon like to know why 
they call me 'Midas' Morgan?" 

"No." 

"All right then." He took hold of my 
arm, and led me over to a crowded 
bench, where he squeezed out room for 
ttttasit. "I'llteUfou." 

"T'VE hunted for gold all my life," the 
beaijled one began, holding my 
skinny 3niiiito»^b«4^#iEj#i "Ifu^ 
you'd caSt am m eW fcm m.." 

"I'd like to call you more than that!" 
I muttered, but being a sway-backed 
runt of a bookkeeper wearing thick bi- 
focals, I wanted no trouble. I waved 
my arms in a gesture of futility, mut- 
tering, "Here we go again," under my 
breath. 

"All right. So you're a rat," I said 
testily. "And where was it you did 
most ai your gold-hunting?" 

"iB the Mohave Desert," Morgan re- 
plied, grinning, and loosing my arm. 
"And my father hunted gold there afore 
me. 

"I could talk on for hours about our 
years of living on salt pork and beans, 
sleeping in any old kind of a cracker- 
box, grubbing and grubbing away like 
& eot^le of gophers. Always hoping 
we'd strike on to a rich vein. 

"There wasn^t much pay dirt, only 
durn plenty fool's gold, and heart-crack- 
ing (fisappointments. But we kept at 
it, year after year. We never lout. 
hope. . . ." 
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His hirsute chin quivered. I noticed 
a fierce fanatical gtte? in hls SBnken 
off-color eyes. 

"What's Midas got to do with all 
that?" I obtruded. 

"Keep your pants hitched, Sonny, 
I'm acoming to it!" He glowered me 
into sullen silence. 

"Before I buried Paw out under a 
pile of boulders so those varmints and 
buzzards wouldn't get his carcass — he 
used to tell me the story about that old 
king who wanted gold almost as bad as 
we wanted it, and who got his fondest 
wish' — that everything hia hand touched 
turned to gold. 

"Wlien I was a cdt I used to lay down 
wider MoBra^s dfetftDttd-starred sky at 
night, goggling up at the moon ablazing 
up over the Joshua Tree forest, like a 
barrel of melted nuggets, and I'd wish 
and wish and wish that I Could have 
what King Midas had. 

"Why if / had tlie Golden Touch, I'd 
handle it rightl I used to figger out 
how I'd make myself the most impoi- 
tant desert rat this here world ever 
saw!" 

Morgan cast a vehement sigh, it was 
almost a snarl. 
"T'warn't for nigh onto fifty years 

that I finally got my wish!" 

"VTOTJ speak figuratively of course," 
I put in. "You don't actually 
mean — " 

"I don't, don't I?" Morgan blared up;, 
"Just keep that fly-trap of yours closei 
and hold tm to your hat, while I tell 
yemf*' 

I was squelched. 

"My shack warn't but a mite bit 
bigger'n a apple box, aclinging to the 
top of a red-rock cliff out in the middle 
of Mohave. Quite a view I had from 
it, though. 

"I was atuuneling down into the cliff 
ibSi, of an eseoiiig I'd sit me dnn 



at the mouth of the mine, cut myself a 
chaw of Beechnut, and look out over a 
tremendous big dry lake. 

"When the desert sun went down, in 
a glory of red and yaller, a mist would 
spread out over this here dry lake^ and 
the tops of lower hillocks looked like 
blue and purple islands on a great At 
very sea. 

"And on t'other side of me was a for- 
est of gnailed Joshua trees, looking like 
fifty old witches pointing lots of black 
fingers out, up to some devil's mischief. 

"Must of been working that mine ten 
years or more, 

"Then, one lonesome February night, 
the crfttew came. . . ." 

"Crftters?*" 

"Shut up!" Morgan hinted, disgorg- 
ing his chew. 

"It had just got dark, so's I had 
lighted my little kerosene lamp. I was 
aheating up a pot of pork and beans on 
my httle crack4(ij^«d wood stove, for 
my supper. 

"Had just got baiA tfWi lifstow, 
where I'd gone in uiy 1911 Tlapper- 
tnodei jallopy, to buy my monthly sup- 
plies. That means a slab of salt pork, a 
case of canned beans, and a couple sacks 
of salt. 

"I stirred at the t)eans with a long 
table spoon, and sniffed hungrily. In 
my other hand I held a much-thumbed 
Fourth Grade reader what toW all aboat 
this here King Midas. 

"I was areading and astirring, when 
all to once a blast of noise and fire sent 
me allying under the teMe. 

"The cabin shook like a giant was 
abooting at it. 

"My cracked dishes, and a bottle of 
catsup scooted on to the floor, busted in 
a million pieces. Likewise a calendar 
picture I had framed under glass, of a 
cat and &^ tyil% te^sBiter, calt«d 
'Pals.' 

"I clapped »y hand* ever my ears. 
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and yelled out. I was scared fit to bust 
my britches. I shut my eyes tight. 
That there light what came was so ter- 
rible it cut ri^ through my q?di(Js. 

"But alter while the noise went Efway, 
as well as most of the blinding light. 

"I opened my peepers and goggled 
up from my roost. I was still shivering 
like a worm-et dawg. 

"And after I'd opened my eyes, I 
wished I hadn't. What I saw made me 
plumb sure I'd been knocked over the 
riS mtm. isiBwitei! s»erld— *Bd I don't 

"T^^TlfAT w« it yon saw?" I wa- 
tured, when Motffai fiaused. 

"Why — them, of course!" he re- 
torted. ■■The critters. 

"They was tali as chimneys, and sort 
of purple and black colored. They had 
big barrel-like bodies, and dangling 
arms what had big cups on the ends of 
them. Their heads was like water- 
melons, set with a whole row of blink- 
ing Bye% 

."They Stood there bJiakfi^aad ^t- 
ing at me — the whole three ol them— - 
after they'd stalked into my shack. Or 
what was left of it. 

"This was the weirdest thing of all. 
Those critters tromped in out of a con- 
traption what looked like a magnuficent 
airoplane all shiny and glittery. And 
this here airoplane had blown the side 
of my shack clean off. The open cliff 

''TTial there contraption of theirs was 
hanging in midair, over the side of the 
cliff, calm as you please. And my little 
shack was ahanging with it. 

"I could feel the studdings gently 
pulling loose, like it was going to topple 
over any minute. 

"First I was too scared to move. 
Tbetif saeii^ little Aack, what I'd 
hall wiQ> boarils 1 baufed sixty miles 
in my jallopy, torn open like a shucked 



pea, made me madder'n a wet hen. For 
a few minutes I didn't care what those 
critters did to me. I was bound to give 
torn what-for! 

" ''Wiy, you ornery tMoSfl-eyed sobs 
of Beelzebub ! ' I lit into them. 'A mil- 
lion miles of nothing out there — and 
you had to pick out my shack to bust 
down on!' 

"My face got red, and I dove for my 
father's old squirrel gun. It was al- 
ready loaded for varmints, and I turned 
it ptettb on them three. 

"'Now, you cussed critters,' I told 
them. 'Get fie tarnation out of here, 
and take that Wasted airoplane otf my 
shack, afore I blow you to kingdom 
come ! ' 

"They put their ugly heads together, 
and I commenced to hear a funny buzz- 
ing sound. I guess they was talking 
about me. 

"And while they was atalking, my 
streak of courage began to fade. Fi- 
nally it fizzled ©at like a bum fire 
cracker. My hands shook, and my 
knees coian^ced to do a hafe-iaife, fcs- 
fjromptu Bke, 

"I dropped Paw's old squirrel gun, 
and tried to run. 

"Those critters was so allfired big! 
Of all the strange critters I ever heard 
tell of, them there critters was the most 
God-awful to have cluttering up my 
shack, and pulling it down into the dry 
Mm. 

"Did you ever feel like you. wa.s a 
cooked goose if you diant W^taB for 
tall timber — and yet whet» yoti tried 
your legs buckled under you like tlmy 
was rubber? 

"Well, sir, that was me. 

"I couldn't run, nor lift even a finger. 
I just stood there staring at the critters, 
while the floor under me rocked omi- 
nously. 

"My Itttte desert caWn was teetering 
on the rim of the clift. In atiother min- 
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ute it'd be over and gone, and me with 
it!" 

A/TIDAS MORGAN pausei, and bot- 

towsd a cigarette itrka a passfiig 
marine, and then a match from an air- 
craft worker in a tin helmet. 

I watched impatiently while he placed 
the smoke carefully in his bush, 
scratched the match along his overall 
leg, and brought the fag to action. 

"I hate cigarettes," he said, puffing 
teuriously, "Lik* a or 8 S)od 
chw" 

"Another minute and that shack of 
yours is going mm that cliff!" I gritted. 

IVIorgan's cheeks crinkled into a self- 
satisfied grin. 

"Suddenly those critters realized 
what was going to happen, too. They 
stopped buzzing. One of them ran back 
into the shiny contraption, and fussed 
around with metal gadgets fitted on its 
wali 

"And when he did, the shack stopped 
teetering, and raised clean up in the 
air, a foot at hasll And, along with 
the shiny contraption, it scooted away 
from the cliff until there wasn't any 
danger of us falling. 

"The shack eased down on the ground 
again, like a flower falling in a brook. 

"'Hey!' I yelled. 'What in tama- 
tioa— 

"All to once I conimenced to hear 

voices-^usWe my mind. II was fbe 
critters talking to me, only not saying 
anything. You understand?" 

"By telepathy," I guessed. 

"Yup," Morgan said, striping' his 
knee. "That's what! 

"Here's what they told me: 

" 'We have come from beyond your 
world, from another dimension. We in- 
tend no harm, and are very sorry that 
we have ruined yaar abiding place. We 
readieow y!»t»it>dftat>«s hm 
you unhappy, and are therefore sony.' 



" 'W-who are you?' I exploded, get- 
ting m«e earious ttap. gcsaed. 

iMi are can scarcely rfteaU 
MgsBUi^ ts an humble Earthling like 
y90,Hheysaid. 'Our dimension is more 
vast than yours, and far more signifi- 
cant.' 

" 'Say, it you fellows are on the level,' 
I told them excitedly. 'Let me take you 
down to Barstow in my flivver, to meet 
my pal. Doc Saunders. I bet lots of 
them there scientists and perfessors'd 
like to talk to you!' 

"But they dfdtt't seem intetesteif. 

"One of the critters, who seemed to 
be the leader, tromped over toward me 
— like Frankenstein in that there movie. 

"I jumped back, scared again. 

"Saying nothing, he raised his hands 
up to that big bulby head o{ Mi, aMS. 
pulled the durn thing off!" 

"■^OW listen, Morgan," I broke in, 
"Enoi^-^fsoughi" 

^Thougkl f told you to keep youT 
trap shut ! " he hissed. "Like I just said, 
the leader pulled his head clear off. 

"And he followed that up by taking 
most of his body off, too. 

"You see, the critters' bodies — the 
big bulby ones — were pure camouflage! 
Wlien they 'undressed' themselves they 
was really little shrimpy red fellows, 
WJtl» Iwjg flexible noses. Those big 
1^*. of theirs mae fitted with radio 
afipaiatBsea, Mid were moved njechan- 
ically from awde. 

" 'Why?' 1 asked the critters", terri- 
bly surprised. 

" 'Like we have told you, we are sci- 
entist searchers from another dimen- 
sion. On one of our exploring parties 
in a primitive dimension like yours, we 
encountered malignant {jrimitwes likB 
yourself, who eBdteavor^ to hmm- m. 
It was after that trip that tliese proteo 
tire eil5«raigs we*e tteigned, la frt^mt 
off ■sroald-be assassins,' 
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"After asking me quite a few ques- 
tions about our world, the leader finally 
said 'Thank you' very politely, and 
that they'd be going bade to their world. 

" 'Why not stick around a while?' I 
snggeat^. "We got lots for you to see 
in this here dlmen^on. Maybe you 
might even iind some of those things 
you been searching for so long.' 

"They all laughed at that. 

" 'You are to be thanked again for 
your offer,' the leader said, 'but I hardly 
think that — ' 

"One of his pals interrupted. 

" he yelled. 'Zarjuf 

'"Wt. yms ameddling around my cup- 
boarts, tedding something up for the 
others to see, and pointing at it with his 
flexible nose. Gosh, but he was exeted!. 

" 'Zorjul' he hoUored again. 

" 'i?ol' shouted the leader, & laibe- 
lief. 

" 'Shucks,' I said. 'Taint nothing 
but a common old ten pound sack of 

*Btit t»es& cntf«s an examined it, 
and the other sack I bought in Barstow 
that afternoon, and shouted gleefully. 
It seemed as how salt was 'zorfu,' and 
that's just what they'd been huating for 
a powerful long time, 

"They asked me would I be willing 
to part with so rare a treasure. 

'1 chuckled. 

" 'You're ajoshing me!' I said. 

"'But mast negative indeed!' the 
leader insisted, his flraible nose vibrat- 
ing like a windmill. 'In our entire di- 
mension exists not one single grain of 
zorfu, nor of the potent chemicals that 
compound it. 

" 'For many years our people have 
suffered greatly because of a vast 
deathly plague. Thousands have per- 
ished. 

"'Finally our greatest scientists, of 
wiitcii I am one, determined tit^ a 



chemical compound that we designated 
as 'zorfu' was needed to free our {SeSple 
from this sickness. 

" 'We oanhed the dimensions, every 
one into which we could penetrate. 
Your dimension was our last hope. So 
you can readily see how frantically 
happy wc are to have discovered zorfu 
in your world!' 

" 'Well, I'll be a horned toad!' I ex- 
claimed. 

" 'If you'll allow us to take this won- 
derful compound back with us, we will 
reward you in any way we are able,' the 

les(ta mm^u^, 

awes, titK^f e£eta%. 

" 'Furthermore,' piped up the small- 
est and shrimpiest of the lot. 'We owe 
you something anyway, for demolisliing 
your abode.' 

" 'True ! ' cried the others. 

"'Shucks,' I blushed. 'This old 
shanty don't amount to a hill of i)eans, 
nohow. And if that thfli|tiSi-*-*lrfrt 
help your folks, you juM IBM tf»g! 8dl 
I've got, and wdsome.' 

"They all thanked msf agA. 

"Then they asked me what reward 
I wanted. Anything, they said, that 
was within their power. And from the 
looks of them that exteaded pfettjrd^^ 
goned far. 

" 'You old desert rat,' I told myself. 
'This here's the chance of a lifetime. 
Think fast, and think gooit It's your 
golden opportunity!' 

"So I pondered a spell, scratched my 
whiskers, and thought on it some more. 

" 'Your golden opportunity ! ' The 
phrase ran over and over in my mind. 

"'That's it!' I hollered out, even 
though they read it all in my mind. 'I 
alius wanted to be like King Midas. 
That everything I touched would turn 
into gold. And that's what I'm asking 
— ^if you'M able to ^ve Qist power to 
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me. But maybe I'm askin' too much?' 

"Their noses dropped down queerly. 
I stared from one of them to another. 
I felt the dismay in their minds. 

"My jaw fell down a foot. 

" 'Just my dang-fool luck,' I mut- 
tered, 'to pick something yoti can't give 
ml'* 

"'Xt im\ thai,' the leader spoke up, 
after a moment. *Onty— why do you 
ask such a thing as this? Certainly we 
tan accomplish this. We are masters 
in the art of fran.smuting to metal. But, 
gold is such a non-important substance ! 
Why that, of all worthwhile things?' 

" 'I dunno,' I grumbled sheepishly. 
'Only that's what everybody on this 
wotld wants. And that's what I want!' 

"They pnt their snaky noses together, 
and confabbed a spell. Finally the 
leader sent one of them back to where 
they came from, in the contraption, and 
spoke to me. 

" 'Since you wish to duplicate the 
power of mythical King Midas, you 
shall have that power, scientifically.' 

"In less than an hour the fellow he'd 
sent back returned, carrying a pair of 
gloves. They were like, gold mesh, and 
shone out like polfehed B^ita&g. 

"T STARED at them stupay, ^-hen 
the leader held them out to me. 

" 'They have already been treated, 
and are in perfect order to accomplish 
your desire. They will transmute any- 
thing in your world to gold!' 

" 'Gimmeel' I hollored, happily, 

"I reached out for them, greedily. 

"The lexxkT hwtated. 'You might 
not find thfs Solfleri Touch as marvel- 
ous as you think,' he warned. 

" 'Shucks,' I poo-pooed. 

".\s I grabbed again, my hand 
stopped in midair. 

'■'Wait!' I cried in alarm. 'First, 
tell me — they -^caA ten we fate gold, 
will they?' 



"He lauded in his mind, sardoni- 
cally. 

" 'No,' he assured me. 'The wearer 
is immune to their power, so long as he 
keeps them on. But remember this one 
thing, it's most important. The potency 
of tiesB transmit ng gloves increases 
With use. In other words, the longer 
you wear them, the quicker the trans- 
mutation process operates!' 

"'That's okay with me!' I griimed, 
I had visions of a great big staiehauie, 
filled with gold boulders. 

"He slipped the gloves on me. I 
was so excited I hardly noticed when 
they put their big bodiei! back on, and 
made ready to team 

" 'Farwrf torem,' the feadetiCaUefl 
back, somewhat sadly. 'Sejnemtiet— 
now that you have the glove? on youll 
have to wear them always. They can't 
be removed!' 

" 'Hey! How am 1 going to eat?' I 
yelled. 

" 'You must find out how the gloves 
work for yourself,' he said, closing the 
door to. their contraption. 

"In tay njiod I heard the three of 
tea S!f , "FitWelU* m (b» Sljiny con- 
traption faded into nothingness, in the 
cold gray dawn. 

"T LOOKED down at my gold-gloved 
hands. 

"Suddenly I shivered. It was cold, 
what with my shack ripped Bpe») and 
the desert sun not up yet. 

" "Who cares 1' I chuckled, my teeth 
clicking together. 'I'm richl I've got 
the Golden "lembi' 

"I thought I'd try it out. I picked 
up a stool with one hand. I held it sp 
for a spell, near the oil lamp. 

"Then I yelled out with fury. 

" 'It don't work ! ' I shrieked. 

"In panic and disgust I seized hold 
of the stool with both hands, and shook 
it savagely. Then I flung it away, 
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against the stove. It clanged, metal on 

metal. 

"I ran over to it. The stool was gold 
—pure gridl; 

" 'Sure it works,' I crooned gleefully. 
'Only Vve got to touch a thing with 
BOTH hands.' 

"I pondered on that. I figgered there 
must be some scientific action between 
H» gloves that made it necessary to use 
fcith of them, 

"'So much the better!' I congratu- 
lated myself. 'That means I can eat, 
or do anything else I want to without 
the transmutation taking effect — so long 
as I do' it with only one band I ' 

^ carae back to building a fire. 
Thoughtlessly I let both hands re.'it 
on a chunk of wood, as I eased it into 
the stove. It turned t® goldi 

"I chuckled. 

" 'Drat the pesky stuff,' I told myself 
gleefully. 'More gold'n I can shake a 
finger at I' 

"Still chuckling, I built a one-handed 
fire. Then I vrtioX to bed. I was, dogr 
tired, and qt&fci*S **5Bk I was snftr- 
ing. 

"T WOKE up unsjinfortable. The 
tick mattress tinder iSe hurt my 
back. I rolled over, pounding at my 
pillow. I durn near busted my hand. 

"I snapped open my eyes, then. I 
remembered everything, and realized 
what had happened. I grinned. 

"Sure enough, the pillow was shin- 
ing gold. And the Mattress was gold. 
And the blan&ets, «bA the bunk. 

"I blinked aroiffld sleepily. The old 
late afternoon sun came right into my 
cabin, and what I saw nearly knocked 
my eyes dean out of my head. 

"My shack, and everytBMg ia was 
turned to solid gold! 

" 'Jumping sand-fleas!' I yelled, toss- 
ing the gold blankets aside, leaping of? 
the gold bunk Mits the giidd fiooT. 'How 



did all this happen? Did I walk in my 
sleep?' 

"I scratched my whiskers bewilder- 
edly, noticing casually that nqr old 
bleached shirt was now inade of radiant 
spuiii^gojd fabric. 

"It was easy to see how my bed 
covers and mattress had been turnei!,tO! 
gold. My hands couldn't help tottiii- 
ing them, while I rolled around in my 
sleep. 

"But these other things? How did 
they turn to gold? 

"Then one of the last things the 
leader said afore they skedaddled sim- 
mered through my noggin. 'BlflSiein' 
ber, the potency of those gloves in- 
creases the longer you wear them!' 

"'Jupiterl* I spluttered. 'The prS- 
cess works its way right through tMitg§ 
— as long as my hands are touching 
something!' 

"I was hungry as a winter coyote. 
But there warn't a thing to eat, on 
account of the beans was all gold. 

",Fot the first time my new power 
b^^ ^akl& It Kas a hot 
driv0 in tp Batstew, Via 'an empty stom- 
ach. . . . 

"]" WENT outside. The sight of aB 
that glittery metal began to hurt 
my eyes. 

" 'I got enough gold right now to 
last me a lifetime,' I pondered. 'Be- 
sides, if I go to work and make too much 
^ .toi p»^lPjr »tu% jJ» Talue ■»!!! drop 
way *)wn. Ill Just ^all it quits, take 
the gloves off now — afore I do some- 
thing worse than (fatting got^ poA 
and beans to gold!' 

"So I tried to take the gloves off. I 
tried every way I could think of. But 
they felt like they was growing on my 
hands. They wouldn't budge so much 
as a hair's breath, 

" 'The leader critter was rights' I 
agli«l. 'They won't mm I 
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gripped my hands into fists. 'I think 
I'll go in to Barstow, and see my pal, 
Doc Saunders. I bet he'll tliink of 
some way to get th€fse toraatioa mit- 
tens off!' 

"I ambled over to my old topless 
jallopy, abaking in tile afternoon sua. 
It wasn't roiMi for fc^s, tet fc beat 

"I pBed in, and turned on the motor. 
But I was very careful not to touch 
anything with both hands. It was awk- 
ward, but I managed. 

"As usual, it wouldn't start. It had 
to be hand cranked. 

"A-cranking and a-cussing, I hap- 
pwrt, la glance back at my shack, 
niete It stood in the sunlight, solid 
goM, a king's pailace coulflB't of b«en 
HO prettjer: 

"Finally the old jallopy jotiasei iato 
action. I leaped in, still cautious abwt 
using only one hand on the wfceel 

"We we (A, in a dotuj of desert 
dust. 

"My right hand steering, I managed 
to send her a-crawling over the rocky 
Toad all ri#, Ihw we emm U» a 
sandstone grade that stretched along- 
side a dry wash. 

"There was a sharp u-turn in the 
road. It was a dangerous place. More 
than once I almost sent the old flivver 
crashing into the wash, twenty feet 
below. My brakss was nothing to brag 
sfent. 

'!And right there, at that bad turn, 
Heba bat straight out of hell, came that 

"Doe Saunders!' I hollored, recog- 
nizing his old coupe. Doc was an old 
codger like me, and we played a lot 
of rummy together of an evening. 

" 'Look out!' I boBefeii, ttytng to 

swerve. 

"And then I put both hands w the 
steering wheel « 
"I knew it!" I cried. "I kn'ew that 



was comingl It had to!" 
Morgan glowered. 

"There came 8 jolt that jarred my 
teeth loose. My old jallopy was trans- 
formed instantly Into a golden chariot, 
and there was no stopping her. Off it 
went, over tlje grade, into th« dry wasltl 

"I caught a last glimpse of old Doc 
Satln<iers poised near the brfcfc, staiJ* 
ing up in his seat, yelling like a banshee, 

"Subconsciously I jerked my hands 
off the wheel, and let myself get thrown 
out of the car. I flew through the 
air with the greatest of ease — until my 
poor dang-fool head smacked against 
the red dirt at the bottom of the wash. 

"From then on I didn't know fiwa 
nothing, for quite some time . . ." 

"QOOIi!'' Iprodded Midas Morgan, 
when he stopped, wsdsing air In 
between Us sparse yellow teeth. "TOiat 
next?" 

"The worse was yet to come," he 
averred, shuddering. "I hate to even 
think what might have happened, if 
I'd been killed." 

"How awfull" I qulj^ed. "You'd 
be dead!" 

"So would yo% 

"What do you^—** 

"Just gimme time, and I'll tell you. 

"Well, when I finally came out of 
it, it was morning again. Very early 
morning. The sun only hinted at heat, 
back there behind the purple range 
of distant hills. 

"Jten't let nebfl^ toieaSfa pm 
with songs about 'UntJl -tSr sattBs M 
the desert grow cold'. The desert's as 
cold as a haunted tomb around four- 
five in the morning I 

"I lay there a spell, with my head 
nearly cracked open, shivering and 
groaning. I felt stiff icy taadj on mine. 

"I looked up. 

"It was Doc Saunders. He was trjr- 
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ing to lift me up by the hands, so's he 
could help me. But he couldn't budge 
me. He couldn't move a muscle — be- 
cause he was turned into m e^iteen 
karat solid gold statuel 

" 'DocI ' I yelled, panicky. This here 
■ms something I hadn't even thought 
about, In spite of King Midas's daugh- 
ter. 

"I yanked my gloved hands from 
under Doc Saunders? gold ones, and 
stood up shakily. 

"My head throbbed like a dynamo. 
I shook it, so's I could focus my eyes 
properly, and rubbed «y MW-ftBzen 
hands together. 

"I gandered crestfaiienly over at my 
jallopy. It was nothing but a junk-heap 
now. A golden junk-lieap. 

"I rubbed my eyes and looked 
around. My head cleared slowly. 

"There was Doc's coupe, up at the 
top of the grade. It should be dark 
blue — but it looked yellow. Yellow! 

" 'Jumping Judas ! ' I hollered. "It's 
fturaed to gold, too ! ' 

"I gandered around me some more. 
A f eeUng oi stark horror hegsn. to p.h 
me at the top of my spine. A sMster 
suspicion, tliat grew slowly into a 
fact . . . 

"The greasewood bushes to my left 
clinked slender metal leaves together 
in the low morning breeze. They were 
gold! The sandstone grade, and the 
whole twisty dry wash glowed dully. 
It IBS geidl Sven a little gopher, 
seated out of Hslale, was poised pertly 
on his iaunclie% i^a% t» xm, ]Sut 
he'd never run again. He was gold 1 

" 'Lord Almighty!" I yelled out, like 
a prayer. My voice echoed laMy 
along the wasli, 

"'\ow I've gone and dcme Itl' I 
cried. 

"'Gone and done it!' 

"'Done it!' said the echoes, right 

tack, at me-. 



"I'm no mental wizard, but I had 
imagination enough to see what had 
happened. The leader of the critters 
from that other dimension said the 
power of the gloves increased rapidly. 

"So. all the while I'd been unconscious 
there at the bottom of the dry wash, 
with Ely haods funked up against- ths 
ground, they'd been tusy at work. "ITie 
worst mischief I could possibly do had 
been started, and nobody could stop 
it. The critters had said positively they 
wouldn't never come back . . . 

"It was plain as the nose on your 
face that the entire world and every- 
thing on it was slowly turning to solid 

'"J^nAT is too much!« I tsEclaimed, 
when Morgan paused to borrow 
more cigarettes. "It's preposterousl" 

"Yup, it was too much for me, all, 
right," he agreed, waving away a cheap 
Mexican cigarette scornfully. "It's 
authentic, too." 

"Anyway, you've got me where you 
want me," I muttered. "Go ahead and 
fctsh your fable," 

Midas Morgan puffed meditatively 
on a perfanied witi-t^ped fag he liad 
mooched from a gentleman in a top 
hat, then continued. 

"There wasn't nothing I could do 
about that situation! I couldn't walk 
forty-six miles into Barstow. I started 
off miserably over the gold desert to- 
ward my shack, four nailes away. 

"I hated to leave Doc standing 
gtotesHMdy tfwtB, bat I had to. I 
couIdnS lift Mm nohow. 

"I got back to my little gol4 Art, 
pooped, starved, and all sick inside. 
My damned wish had back-fired on me. 
Now I wished those critters'd gone to 
hell afore they came to this here world. 

"The more I thought about what I'd 
done, the sicker I got. I was so hungry 
I could have ate almost anj-lhing. Any 
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thing but gold — ^which was all I had. 

"And I was side to death o£ the sight 
of gold. 

"All I could do was lay down on my 
gold bunk, bury my face in the gold 
pillow, and wUi that I was dead. 

"I tell fast asleep. 

"Then I la4 ^ toast pecaSar dtfap. 
At least it seemed like 4 dream! 1 
dreamed that the leader of the critters 
from that other dimension was stand- 
ing right in the middle of my shack, 
just where he stood after he'd put the 
gold-making gloves on me. His long 
nose waved around, and his buzzing 
voice spoke. My mind caught the word 
he kept repeating, over and over. 

"That word was, 'PireJ' 

"I jumped off the bunk, wide awake. 

"'Firefllionfiredont. "ttafsrwhat 
he saidl And he's trying to help me 
out. Or— ,maybe he left that word im- 
printed on my mind somehow!' 

"But, what could it mean? It didn't 
make much sense. Just that one word. 
Did he mean, maybe, that I could bum 
the gloves off my hands? 

"I ran for my cupboards, to find 
matches. Bat there wasn't any I Could 
use. Only useless gold ones. 

"I tSB mitsMe, and leadefi out to- 
ward tlie main road. I almost ran, 
over the gold that shone like fire in the 
blazing dawn. Finally I reached sage 
that was sage, and Joshuas that were 
green and brown, and I knew I had 
reached the edge of the gold menace. 

"Then I came to the highway. 

"I sat by the side of the road until 
a big Diesel truck lumbered alongi I 
flagged it down. 

" 'Toss me down a couple matches?' 
I begged the driver. And when he did, 
and started to say something about 
my gold clothes, I ran away fast as I 
could. 

"With one hand clutching the pre- 

eloasMStcheSj aijd-theiBther>aBn:lo3de(i 



down with wood and dry brush, I went 
back to my shack. 

"I kindled a merry fire in the gold 
stove. 

" 'Here goes I ' I gritted, and stuck my 
left hand down into the fire. 

"T EXPECTED H to about WB me 

with paTn. But it fidn^ inOm. It 
didn't hurt me at all. My^wed b^d 
just melted! 

"Wherever the glove was right up 
against my hand, it was gold under- 
neath — ^not flesh and blood any more. 
But when I stuck my h^ij! ftg 
too far — ouch! 

"Before long my left hand was all 
melted away. I pulled my arm out, 
and looked down at it rueWi^. 

"1 built up the fire, and was sboOt 
to give my right hand the same tteal- 
ment, when I noticed something that 
made me whoop out with joy. 

"The glove on my right hand didn't 
ghtter any more. It was solid blackl 
And when I tugged at it hopeful^, tte 
glove came off easily. 

"I tossed it in the fire, flexing my 
bony, live fingers with ecstasy. I had 
saved one hand, at least I 

"TTien, glancing around, I got an- 
other surprise. 

"The cook stove was dirty black iron. 
The table and bunk were wood. The 
bed clothes, and my own sMrt and 
pants, were raggedy cloth. 

"And when I looked outside, I saw 
that the Joshua trees were real trees 
again. My shack was a lop-sided board 
one, half-blown off. 

"After while, in the distance I saw 
Doc Saunders' coupe, his dark Mue 
coupe, rating dust my way. He was 
all right. 

"Tears ran down my whiskers, I was 
so glad. Glad to see everything just 
the way it had been before. Glad I 



THE CONSTANT DRIP 

liVHEX liqnor started llowdiMg the 
streets, MacCarey had to g® iisto tbm 
nemi dtm«nsitms to ri^i^F the leaki 



THE Mazda glow of the Golden 
Bar restaurant shed a circle of 
light over the corner of State 
and Van Buren Streets. To the south, 
on State, were the cheap honky-tonk 
clip jdnts. Dime beers and fifteen 
cent whiskeys; and a couple ct stcong 
arm boys all set to relieve the sucker 
of his hard-earned green stuff. To the 



north, just off the corner, was the 
White Way burleycus house. Its huge 
sign enticed the passerby with a prom- 
ise of "Fifty Gorgeous Gals Sawor- 
ou.sly GowneA." 

Herey whiskey was king, and man 
lived ©nly to relieve his thirst. And 
here, too, across from the Golden Bar, 
Marty had his liquor store. 
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Marty was one of those guys whom 
nature had overlooked. Undersized in 
every physical way, he also had the 
heart and manner of a weazel. His 
hangout was behind the cash register. 
.Peojdfl oftfB MjncJesEid how he managed 
to tear hims&t a^ay ffom the coin box 
long esjough to wait on a customer. 
But as Marty put it, "With me, every- 
thing is hokey-dokey." 

Marty had a single weakness, how- 
ever. And if a customer happened to 
stumble on that weakness, the happy 
patron would discover a new Marty. 
One who treated and treated, so long 
as the customer listened and agreed. 
Marty was a Utopian, eaga^ k kald- 
ing newer and better swiWsi 

Tonight, Marty was at his best. Th*; 
only customer in the store was sitting 
with mouth agape and eyes dulled from 
the effect of the flow of Marty's talk. 

"And so," Marty said in conclusion, 
"mine opinion is like this. The only 
good world is another world." 

The custoiser, reaUzingtbiAlii* tjiitst 
Could Stand another beer and that 
Marty had about run dry, broke in 
with a slyly querulous: 

"WTiat d'ya mean, another world?" 

"What do I mean, another world?" 
Marty grunted. His mean, little eyes 
gleamed balefully, from behind steel- 
rimmed glasses, at the offending ques- 

"Another world, like this earth," he 
explaiued loftBy^ "like from wheie 
the wlriAey came." 

"Like from where the whiskey 
came?" 

There was an honest curiosity in 
the customer's voice. 

"Sure," Marty said, then, as he saw 
the man was still in the dark, continued, 
"Say, wasn't you in Chicago, when it 
happeied?" 

"'Whea -what happened?" the cus- 
tomer asked inpatifently. 



Marty was off on his best story. 

"Why, my friend," he said, "it all 
started right here in this store. I had 
that magnum sized whiskey bottle 

right there in my store windows 

Mwrlji p<Aited to the window in ipes-- 
tiott— aiRl ftJt Hs face go pale. 

As for the customer — ^he simply slid 
from his seat, down onto the floor. What 
they had both seen, unbelievable as it 
was, were pieces of paper floating down 
to the display window floor. The amaz- 
ing feature of that was — the papeis 
were appearing from empty air. 

Ms*^ recovered first and leaped for- 
wmS to gatte them up as they fell. Bttt 
the oBtooter ■«» ijajy a, st(^ WjW. As 
&&tty picked Aetn op, he handSd Own 
to the customer to hold. It was then 
they noticed that the sheets bare num- 
bers. For two hours the papers fsli; 
then, as mysteriously as they hsi ftp" 
peared, they stopped coming. 

Marty began to read, after he had 
placed the manuscript — for that was 
•what it proved to fee— in wder:. 

"This !s tlie tale of Harry Mac- 
Carey 

JT ALL started in Marty's Liquor 
Store. Y'know, right across from 
, the Golden Bar. And how I got mixed 
up in the business is very simply ex- 
plained. I was sleeping off a drunk on 
the receiving ramp of the Maxon Shoe 
Store, next door to Marty's. So it wasn't 
till the whiskey or Quesquebah, as we — 
but, hell, let's start this story the way it 
should be started. With Officer Fione- 
gan. 

After all, it was he who discovefsjl 
the Flood. Finnegan, off duty and pleas- 
ure bound to the Golden Bar, stopped 
off at Marty's, across the way, to ad- 
mire the new advertising display old 
Ant Nose had in his window. The dis- 
play consisted of a magnum-sized whis- 
key bottle tilted on a set of wires so 



Otat it spilled its contents into a shot 
glass on a ledge below. Finnegan, his 
red, beefy face pressed close against 
the window, was intrigued by the set-up. 
The whisl;ey, pouring in a slow, steady 
stream into the little glass, never over- 
flowed. Yet, despite the fact that the 
display had been gom| im twm^'iam 
hoots, Somehow tSie fcottle wnalnesi 

m. 

Finnegaa, Ms eyes squfntfng In his ef- 
fort to concentrate, suddenly noticed 
something take place that was all wrong. 
The glass had overflowed. What was 
more, the bottle had begun to spout 
out the liquid in large foaming spurts. 
Even as he watched, fascinated and be- 
wildered, the window floor began to 

Vimegsn imw that It ft wfltffniM, 

there would be damage done to the 
stock in the window. So he went over 
to the corner cigar store, which stayed 
open all night, and called Marty. It 
was two in the morning, but he knew 
Marty would be down in ten minutes. 

A sleepy, querulous voice answered 
the ringing of th« phone: 

"Hello, damn it, what's the idear of 
w»Mng — 

'""Simfap andTfsten," Finnegan broke 
in. "G'mon down to your store before 
you have a flood." 

"Say," Marty asked suspiciously, 
"who is this? And wlral's ftfe 4sik 
you're talking about?" 

"It's Finnegan, the cop," Finnegan 
said impatiently, "and f'r the love of 
Mike, cut out this ggWwng, I said get 
down here, quick!" 

Matty, trtfateg tfcat ama^ 

fting was wrong somewhere, got down 
litete , . . but quick. In five minutes, by 
Knnegan's watch! He joined the po- 
liceman at the window. Already the 
window floor was two inches under 
whiskey. And still it came from out 
Oif the 'tetle. 



"Holy smoke," Marty yelpei tn ton* 
sternation, "that's impossible!" 

"What's impossible?" Finnegan de- 
manded. 

"The bottle. It hasn't got that much 
water in it," Marty said. 

"So. The whole thing is a fake," 
Knne^ said inasatisled tsw. That's 
what he had thought in the first place. 
The whole thing was a fake. 

"And when I see that display sales- 
man," Marty ground out savagely as he 
put the key in the lock, "I'm going to 
tell him where to put that gadget ! " 

He turned on the light switch and 
as he groped for the control switch for 
the display, he threw an explanstitdj 
over his shoulder to Finnegan : 

"V'seej Fhjnsg«», it's what they call 
an optical ffltision. Hie whole thing is 
a continuous pipe — from bottle to glass 
and back again. So it can't overflow. 
That's what the salesman said, the 
jerW" 

/\ T LAST his fingers found what they 
were seeking. Finnegan heard the 
click of the switch being snapped closed. 
They both turned to see how much 
.dain^e- iad teen Aiiie to -the iBsi<ie 
of the wintow. 

And found the bottle still sending its 
contents into the little glass below. 

"Hey," Marty said wildly, "that's 
impossible. I've got the current off." 

"Try it again," Finnegan suggested. 

Marty did. Several times. But noth- 
ing happened. The flow never stopped. 

"Weil," Finnegan said, after they 
watciied the display for a few minutes, 
"If fm -to't want ymK imat timed, 
yotl'd bitter iHsconftect ttet bottle." 

Marty almost broke the inside door 
down in his haste to reach the bottk. 
With a single pull he jerked it from its 
supporting wires — and dropped it frosx 
suddenly nerveless fingers. 

FtBn»|aa eeassed bittsetf liastily, 
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when he saw what was happening. 
Marty almost fell out of the miMlow in 
his haste to get away. 

They both stared, speechless with 
fright, at what was going, on from where 
fti fettle, iftd once been, A large 
Stteam of KqtiM was pocrtag from the 
empty air. Neither Marty nor Finne- 
gan Gould see any hole or opening any- 
where. The liquid was doing the im- 
possible! There it was, shooting out 
in an ever-widening stream from the 
emptiness of the center of the display 
window. 

"Oh my God!" MSty ^smimi, as 
Se tew the growing flood on the ioor. 
"Hovv are we going to that hsk.t" 

Finnegan was on Sifsway to the phone 
at the rear of the store. He knew this 
was something beyond his control. But 
maybe the desk sergeant at the station 
might have an idea. 

After the call, they waited around 
for as long as they could for something 
to happen. It wasn't long in happen- 
Ingj eatbet. With a ewckliag .ol s}rfint- 
eted wsjod the Witjdow on the SnsiJe of 
the store wtesdo^'burst and the whiskey 
flooded the Interior. By the time the 
fire department — the desk sergeant's 
idea — arrived, the flood had forced 
Marty and Finnegan outdoors. 

J WAS sleeping — or rather, taking a 
couple of hours rest from bending 
-mg, Asst—m itoij^MmJ ieoi; •»ss»isf- 
ing plsfftem of tttf tmtt ne'xt to 
Marty's. I was awakened by a tickling 
at my nose; it was the undeniable and 
heavenly odor of whiskey which was 
titillating my nostrils. I lay there on 
my back and let the flood which was 
beginning to crawl Up around my chin, 
have its way. 

Then I realized what was wrong, I 
was being drowned! In whisfceyl I 
scrambled about on my hands and knees 



for a few seconds, and slipped once or 
twice — luckily. For, in slipping, my 
mouth filled with the nectar which was 
running in sach a lovely river down the 
alley. And of coWSe 1 swallowed some. 
My d^}^ isars *ere iwtntiJSately 
lealfeed. It whiskey, Biit whiskey 
such as I'd never tasted. Thtve ate not 
enough superlatives to describe that 
whiskey. 

Then I discovered something else. 
My mind, usually dull, seemed to be 
clear; even more, I was thinking in a 
manner of years ago. Just then, how- 
ever, 1 was jjjtotestedin oae-tMi?g. Get- 
ting in touch trafli Charfc Macan, a 
sa}ooB-keep« fwtft wtan 1 had s s«t 
of nodding aaitjateta;flce. twastwially 
found nodding my head over bis hut 
seven nights a week. 

Luckily I found a nickel in my pot^^ 
et. Usually I had to go to someone else% 
pocket. And not always luckily. 

Charlie's whiskey soprano answered 
my summons. 

"Ugfci glhh, huhj" Caiwlie hmvs. I 
•mti't mit Im the rest. 

"Look, lag," I said coming Jight down 
to cases, "do you want to make a Jot of 
dough?" 

Charlie's English immediately im- 
proved. 

"How?" He didn't even bother to ask 
who was calhng. 

"Just come down to the back of 
Marty's Liquor Store, and bring a 
^(ioigde ««^y -wbisksy baHek with 
yott," 1 saW. 

Charlie became suspicious then. 

"Say," he demanded, "what's this all 
about? And who the hell is this, any- 
way?" 

I took a chance. After all, if Charhe 
came down, I'd get a couple of bucks 
for the tip. All I had to do was get him 
to come down. The evidence was there. 
And it was mellow. 

"Now listen, nun-pot," I explained, 
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"there's a small river of the best whis- 
key in Chicago running loose out here. 
How it got here, I don't know. But if 
ym don't get here, someone else will. 
Don't any more questions. Just 
gat-herc AjstftfoftifotgrtthebaKeJs.'-' 

Iliung up. Just Iffie flial. And went 
back for another drink. 

As I say, my mind was clicking on 
all eight. Now, without boasting, I had 
at least a quart of yocky-dock during 
the day. And the three or four healthy 
swallows I'd just taken would have 
made another quart. Yet I felt line. 

Not »l)er, undeistand. Yet not 
<Inflft. 1 tadrft notJoed the crowd out 
ia freatof ttftrty'l, mhm I »nt t<t tlie 
cigar stwe to m'ake ftiy call. Bui leaving 
it, I did. The crowd, the police, and 
the fire department. Also I saw that 
the street looked like a water main had 
burst. The smell wasn't from water, 
though. I saw Finnegan, the cop, look- 
ing important as an alderman at the 
Hod Carriers' picnic, talking to Marty 
and bis setge»t, 

I high-tailed it back te th# alfey. 
Charlie pulled into the alley just as 1 
got there. His smeller was working in 
high gear. He was sniffing around like 
Bugle Annie looking for Lionel Barry- 
more. 

"Well, what do you want?" I Bked 
politely — "an invitation?" 

"Huh," Charlie countered niasfer- 
folly. 

¥€ always known he was a ttttle 
between the ears — ^but this was too 
much. I opened the rear door to his 
car and rolled out the barrels — without 
music. It wasn't hard to fill them. I 
simply set the bimg hole down to where 
the whiskey could flow in and waited 
until the barrel filled. It only took ten 
minutes. Then I rolled them back to 
the car. As simjde as tijat. 

"Thanks," said Charlie. He -was lean- 
ing against the building, puffing com- 



fortably at a fat cigar, watching me. 

"Huh?" I said. It was all I could 
think of just then. It wasn't till Charlie 
got in the car and rode away that I 
thought of other things. None of them 
plesjsftnt^ 

"There goes fhe 'fin' I was going to 
get," I thought, as I walked around to 
the corner again, "and I thought he was 
solid between the ears. Well, well, Mac- 
Carey, (be wisenheimer," 

A WHISTLE of surprise escaped me, 
when I reached the corner. This 
was going to be a red letter night for 
State and Van Buren Streets, The 
Street was a foot deep in the mS ihtt.t 
was pouring from Marty's store. And 
from the number of drunks who were 
on their hands and knees, gathering in 
handfuls of whiskey, it looked like evftty 
joint in th# whtfle siea had been 
emptied. 

I was so interested in what was going 
on I forgot my own thirst. Not some 

at the ^Jwrsj bsmem. Bwa itae •mf& 
ami ficeaiBi mnoSA s% now and then 
sajd sneak a drii^ I vmtme to say it 
was the biggest drlnldtfg parly ever 
staged. And free! 

I waded over to the large group, with 
looks of frustration on their faces, 
parked in front of Marty's. Marty, 
himself, was explaining something to 
the fire marshal. 

"Now listen, Mr. Fire Marshal," he 
was saying bitterly, "ewfy^inf was 
bokey-dokey wheS lieit¥et«J#t'. Tften 
Finnegan calls me. So what tappens? 
I come down and find this. What's with 
my store and stock? Everything'll be 
ruined. I'm telling ya, Mr. Fire Mar- 
shal, someone's goin' to pay for this." 

"Say, Chief." A fat man in a blue 
uniform, wearing a cap marked 'Cap- 
tain,' came bustling up importantly. 
"Look. How's about opening the sew- 
ers and-fclling the stufi oat that seaf 8" 
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I had recognized the captain. Sfe 
ifi$Si Isead «£ the Ifiop station trod 
which Ennegan was dispatched. I had 
had several small dealings with him 
before. So I sort of remained in the 
baclcground. The iire chief had turned 
wearied eyes in his direction. His 
voice matched his eyes as he said: 

"Listen, Corrigen. That stuff com- 
ing out here is whislcey. D'ya under- 
ttmii Whiskey 1 Ml I •mat y.aw to- 
do Is tope off (he whole damn area. 
Before soraeofie drops s match In it. 
That's why I can't let it run down the 
sewers. Too much of a fire hazard. 

Finnegan was standing guard in front 
of the store. I sort of sneaked over 
and whispered: 

"Hey, what're they gonna Jo with all 
this? Start a distillery here?" 

Hnnegan looked down at me dis- 
gtat^dly. "Isn't there enough ttqjiWe 
here wfthouf you giving me 81^ vmsV^ 
he demanded. He fixed B«e with a 
stony look. But I didn't stay fixed. 
I peered into the window. 

Then it happened. The stuff was 
coming through a hole in the empty 
air that was all of two feet in diameter. 
Suddenly a body had come shooting 
out. A green ifi4f, I wasn't color 
Wind or drunk. U'ma a green man. 

Fian^n's adna Mt Ms chts t fo imri 
he almost lost Ms lower plate. 

■'Hey, what's this?" he demand^, 

I wasn't there to answer. I was 
already through the open door. 

The green man was on the floor of 
the store, gasping like a fish out of 
water, A hand — Finnegai's— pushed 
me out of the way. 

*^PteiS the devil did you come 
tea?* Ftwiegan demanded, as he 
MtM him from the floor. 

Our strange visitor mumbled some- 
thing or other in reply. His eyes ftut- 
tered open and I noticed ihey issere 
:;n ordinary, everyday browtu 



^0%ion, c'mon," Finnegan com^ 
msncted, all the while shalsinf him m 
though he were a damp tuwaL "Open 
up, you queer-looking goonl Where'd 
you come from?" 

The brown eyes in the strange green 
face were curious and tmaftaid. But 
definitely bewildered. 

"Mumble mumble mumble," were the 
only sounds he made. Then twisting 
»wy {torn FintiegsB, he tried to get 
baci to — meU, « fat as I coaJtf see — 
lack to the hole in the air. And that 
was when I got it. The air, I mean. 

H.4ND — heavy, meaty and firm — 
was placed on, my shoulders. A 
voice, pleasant as a drill-sergeant's, 
thundered: 

"So it's you, is it?" 

My height is, as I say, "a good five 
im, fve jnchea," Wten I he«Rl that 
dierubic voice, It was just bseba, 

"Uh, yes, Captain, it's- B)e," I stut- 
tered. 

Captain Corrigen turned me about 
until I was facing him. He glowered 
down at me with the gentle look of 
an executioner. 

"Well, what are you looking for, some 
free whiskey?" 

I Iseked down at the alcoholic 
ftJs4 pl9Bnd my ankles. 

"Wouldn't have to look very far," I 
EWElted. 

The hand on my shouldef ti^tened 
and another grabbed my pants mbece 
they were loosest; and then . . . why, 
I was outside, looking in. 

Tlie last words I heard, as I aailieid 
through the door, were: 

"And now for that freak in the green 
paintf 

Healiziag there was no further 8se 
in hanging around, and knowing, too, 
that my sleeping quarters were prob- 
ably flooded out, 1 made for Skid Row. 
Charlie Moran's place v.asn't far off. 
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And he did owe me something for the 
tip 1 gave him. 

For once, Charlie played the Good 
Samaritan. 

I slept the rest of the night in one 
of the back booths. And when I got 
up, the day bartender threw me a buck, 
sa.viug: 

"That's for the tip, Harry. Chartie 
told me to give it to you." 

That was more like it. I hadn't had 
a buck in my kick for so long it felt 
uncomfortaWe. Maybe my luck had 
turned. 

The newsdealer on the corner oblig- 
ingly turned his head long enough for 
me to snatch a paper. And over coffee 
and sinkers, I read the news. 

The flood occupied lie wSole fwot 
page. The stuff, according to the pa- 
pers, was still pouring out. The Na- 
tional Guard had been called out. A 
quarter mile section of the Loop had 
been roped off from all traffic. And 
they had decided to pipe the stuff off 
mto tankers. To quote the news ac- 
eounti 

"Fire Jteshal ADeatiii im af^led 

to the vwioas ofl conipaniea to rush 
every available tanker down to the lake 
front. The mayor, this morning, issue'] 
an emergency proclamation, and asked 
the public to stay from the area. 

"The railroad companies, realizing 
the seriousness of the situation, have 
volunteered the free use of all their tank 
■ems. 

"Already huge pipe lines are being 

laid to carry the Wghftf JaflamwWsi 
licpiJd off to tankers in tte teie and 
tank cars waiting in the freight yards." 

All this made very interesting read- 
ing. But what about the green man? 
I found him tucked away in a corner 
at the bottom of the second page. 

The squib merely said the police had 
arrested someone who, evidently taking 
advantage of the excitement, l»d tried 



to pilfer some of the liquor stock. It 
also said the police thought he was a 
lunatic because he was dressed in a 
crazy get-up and had painted his entire 
body green. Further, the thief had pre- 
tended he could not speak English. The 
police were holding him for further 
qnestioait^. 

"Pilfering. Can't talk E n g 1 i s h. 
Nuts ! " I exclaimed. "Why, Finnegan 
knows that's a lie. And I know he 
can speak English because I heard him. 
He kind of mumbled, but I understood 
him. He said: 'I pressed too hard; 
now I must get back again.' " 

J MUST have looked very silly, Si- 
ting there with cofi'ee drooling fauB 
flqr swath, I had just realiwd 
the meaning of fte green man's words. 

He had come shooting out of a hole 
in the air. But beyond that hole, there 
must be a tangible, real world. A world 

of I became a little dizzy from the 

thoughts taking shape in my brain. But 
one thing I knew: I had to see the 

green man again. And if possible 

I suddenly became very drunki. I 
upset the table as I got up, and dishes 
went ttnaWinf aad flying tboflt. As 
I staggered around, trjring to recover 
my balance, I stumbled into a man 
carrying a tray full of food. 

The manager helped us to our feet, 
and while apologizing to the customer, 
yelped to one of the countermen too: 

"Get that cop on the corner and I'll 
have this bum thrown in the can!" 

The ojp tootone look «, nw andj» 
questions were asied. We waited on 
the corner for the wagon to pick me up. 
I'll bet the manager of the restaurant 
would have been amazed at how 
quickly I had sobered up though. 

"So! Drunk and disorderly again, 
huh?" the desk sergeant growled, 
seeing me. And continued; 

"Wsett, J'bi going to A just as .1 
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promised you. You're going to mop 
■up every cell in the station." 

The sergeant couldn't see my grin, 
ft •«a» aft inside. Hut the ^aa I had 
tegun to formulae, took in tliat 
promise. 

Fat Larry, the lock-up man, took me 
in tow. His eyes, behind their fleshy 
walls of eyelids, twinkled njeKily as he 
said: 

"Whiskey floods, green man, martial 
law : everything happens here. But no 
matter what happens, at least twice a 
week I play host to my old .friend, 
Harry the Lush." 

Oat footsteps ecfcoei h^Itwly down 
•fte stone walk which led to tell ssteen. 

"Greenman?"Iasked. "Whatgreen 
man?" 

"Oh, that freak they got locked up 
in number twenty. They found him in 
Marty's. Seems like he can't talk Eng- 
lish. So we're holding him till the cap- 
tain finds time to question hini." 

So he was in twenty. That was good. 
Sq?Oi*i. (hat »H, sijotft. twiea^ feel, 
•was the receiving door at fte sad tS the 
hasement. While Larry went to get me 
the mop and bucket, I thought over 
exactly what I'd do. 

"Better do a good job," he warned, 
handing me the stuff. "The sergeant's 
hotter than a pistol." 

I knew the lock-up man's desk was 
at the turn in the corridor. So I would 
be hidden from view until I wanted to 
^fiato^wE. 

Larry was tarely Olit of sfgtlt wKen 
J was at the receiving door. I breathed 
a sigh of relief when I saw the lock 
which kept it closed. A simple latch. 

In ten minutes I was ready to go 
into cell twenty. Larry noticed my 
nervousness as I waited for him to open 
the door. 

"Dton't worry," he saia. "Tteftaa*. 
fc laranless. Just sits tt«r» and tslks 
to biraseU. Listen to him. Sounds 



nuts. All part of his act, I'll bet." 

It may have sounded that way to 
Larry. But what the green man was 
saying when use came la, was: 

"iMt^tgetlwcktottfefiBH, 
the iocks will be repaired — ~" He 
broke off his soliloquy at our entrance. 

J WAITED for Larry to leave. 

"Now if I can get you smartened 
up, somehow, we'll blow this j'ttlBt oB 
fast," I ruminated aloud. 
"What?" he said. 

"I said, if I can " and stopped. 

Wwjdsr ijf wsnArsi he uadsrstoodl 

"Hey," I said turning swiftly" to« 
ward him, "I thought you didn't un» 
derstand English?" 

We were a study in bewilderment. 
Green and white. 

"But you are speaking my language," 
he whispered. 

I whispered back: 

"That's something well talk about 
l&m. Right now all I want to know 
is, 4aym waai to oat o£ h«e?" 

He nodded Us head in a vigorous al- 
firmative. 

I told him what to do. When he sig- 
nified his understanding, I handed him 
the mop and called the fat lock-up man. 

I asked Larry to come over to the 
far corner where I was standing. 

"Hey," I said in a conspiratorial 
voice, "tfinere and look at this." 

1 was bent over as though I was 
«S8i.niiit| Sfflistising «a the floor. My 
friend the grten msn ■was Ie8Bda$ 
against the bars, the mop held close 
to his side. 

It didn't take long. 

Larry walked in, tripped over the 
mop handle which the green man thrust 
between his legs, and fell flat on his 
fat gut. 

I didn't waste any time. Before 

Lairy couli taxmse Mr I had 

taken te service gun Iram the holster 
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around his belly and shoved it up 
against the side of his skull. 

"Listen, fat man," I confided to him, 
''I'm going to show the freak our town 
I don't want you around. So be- 
have mi ym wm't g«t tart" 

In the meantime, my friend followed 
my instructions to the letter. While 
I held the pistol to the thoroughly 
frightened Larry's head, he pulled off 
the fat man's trousers and shirt. Then, 
using the policeman's handcuffs, I fast- 
ened Larry's wrists behind his back. 
I used a handkerchief as a gag and 
another to tie his ai>kle.i. 

They Woulto't afiss Bm ioc at least 
fifteen minutes. That was enough time 
for us. The copper's clothes kind of 
lapped over in a few places. But they 
covered the green body. And with my 
hat jammed low over his forehead we 
were a strange-looking pal^^ but at 
least on the normal side. 

I headed back for Marty's. I wanted 
to get back there before they started to 
pat tt» m. We we w j«at in time, 
WoAmen had already started to swing 
huge three foot sections of iron piping 
through the front window of the hquor 
store. Van Buren Street looked like 
the subway vim teiKf "bailt Aove 
ground. 

We mingled with the workmen. It 
was an easy matter to get into Marty's. 
Laborers kept waJking in and out of 
the jemt, 

TSat is how we walked fn. 1 sup- 
pose they're still waiting for us to walk 
out. 

"Take off your clothes," Yerka or- 
dered. That was the green man's 
name: Yerka. I did. He followed 
suit. His shorts were prettier than 
mine. He walked up to the leak in 
the dike, with me right behind. And 
plunged into the flood. 

I Sad a prayer on my lips but luckily 
I'd learned the crawl. The water tasted 



good. A little high in alcoholic content 
but I didn't mind that. I'd never 
swum against a tide of such force. Al- 
though, to tell the truth, I dida't hwe 
to do much swimming. 

Because jt^t »w Into mhete 
the QueSquebah came oat Into otir 
world, Yerka clouted me on the chiBj 
Maybe it was the punch which knocked 
me out. Or maybe it was the strange un- 
earthly force — the sudden cosmic re- 
lease from this world through the fourth 
dimension — which seemed to do the 
trick. But suddenly my brain felt as 
though molten fire had been poured on 
ft. My body felt like if was going 
tJtrough the bends. My mouth and noi- 
trils were filled with the "quesqui" a« 
we call it; I felt Yerka's hand grasp 
my hair — and knew no more. 

J CAME to consciousness and found 
myself floating in a tank. But such 
a tank as I could never imagine existed. 

Of some metallic material, it 
stretched as far as the eye could see, 
to all sides. At regular intervals on 
the bastion-Eke walls, large batteries 
of complicated pump machines were 
mounted. 

I thought I was floatmg. Then I felt 
Yerka's hand around my chin. I 
twisted alMut and began to swim with 
him. He turned his head at my motion, 
smiled, and said: 

"Well, my friend I didn't know 
whether we'd cmm thwuglj, but here 
we are— In Cwaa." 

I was too MtikJng about me ta 
give an answer. He heading for a 
landing stage, set against the smocA 
surface of the metal dam. 

Several small boats w^re bobbing 
about below the ladder of the stage. 
I could see half a dozen men in the 
three boats looking toward us. One of 
them, noticing us at last, called some- 
thing to the others md the &tee boats 
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were speeding toward us. 

In a matter of a few seconds Yerka 
and I had been lifted into the largest 
of the three boats. And they set out 
for the landing stage. 

I was getting a little ^ixny tarn 'the 
overpowering odor of the quesqtu. Peo» 
pie had always said that "Harry Mac- 
Carey imist bathe in the stuff." But 
even I was beginning to feel that too 
much is ditto. I had started out by 
wading around in the stuff, then I was 
dragged through a river of it; now I 
was swimming in a lake of it. 

Just then all I wanted was a drink of 
water, I said as much: 

"Bow sbout a drjnk of water when 
we land, Yerka?" 

A silvery voice said; 

"Why, it speaks our toagm" 

A voice answered; 

"Holy Dorothy Lamour! It's a 
woman." 

I recognized the last voice. It was 
my own. 

It was sacrilege to couple Mis,s 

'hmma'i name XMf loci's. The 
sarong made X^mmmt iaias^s, S(| 
Loo Loo would have i4a<e the *te«ig'» 

wear obligatory. About Loo Loo— 
more later. 

Yerka spoke up: 

"Yes, he speaks our tongue. And 
if it weren't for him, I would still be 
in that other woild into which I was 
plunged," 

He _ ireit m tJst<r»in| 
aiouni}.; hosr I SsvedJtis Hfe,etc. But 
my attention was centered on flie 
luminous eyes of the girl who was seated 
under me. 

Oh, I forgot to say I was stretched 
out lengthwise in the boat and my 
head was in this angel's lap. Her fin- 
gers were caressing my cheek, and my 
heart was thumping a bass accompani- 
ment to the music her fingers were 



For the length of time it took the 
boat to reach the ladder, I was content 
to lie there. 

As Yerka boosted m up to the felt 
rung, he said; 

"Now I shall show you the wonders 
•of Biy world." 

"Thanks, pal," I said, as I clambered 
up the ladder, "but I've just seen the 
wonders of your city. Well anyway, 
one of them." 

About half way up the almost sheer 
side, Yerka pointed out a ^ojectiou ia 
the metal, saying; 

"Push hard against it. It's a door," 

go IT was. After opening it I 
stopped, my eyes almost popping 
from my head at what I saw. 

What we had first come up into, was 
the Quesquebah reservoir in the city of 
Corna. I stood upon a huge concrete 
abutment and looked over the city. My 
dizzy eyes beheld a city whose homes, 
palaces, stores, boulevards and streets 
were an amalgamation of the most gro- 
tesque and goofy designs my eyes had 
»versw. 

Whatever was responsible for the 
city's planning must have gone to the 
insane asylums for ideas. 

Stucco vied with rococo. Ginger- 
bread with Grecian. Victorian and 
vacuous. I saw homes with gabled 
windows on the ground floor and a 
Gothic upper story. And vice-versa. 
What I saw, in fact, made me decide 
I preferred the nightmares ot Charlie 
Moran's yocky t» ^ reslfty «f "^big 
in Corna, 

But it was too late. Already SiHte 
and Loo Loo and the rest were behind 
me, pushing me ahead. 

We came to a stairway which led 
down the slope of the abutment. Even 
as I walked down the steps, Loo Loo 
beside me, I wondered what the hell I 

mm gKt»s 
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I wasn't long in ftnding^ otit. As we 
walked along Loo kept looting at 
me curiously. 

"Look, honey," I said after a few 
moments of this inspection, "I'm real. 
You can stop looking at me like that. 
I can't help it if I'm a little pale. Maybe 
the change of cftnstt wft bring a MttJe 
co!e>t te my dheete. Gte« cdot" 

r never aowglit I'd fall for a dame 
whose cotnpl'exian was on the olive 
side. 

"Tell me," she began — I was glad to 
see her teeth were white and even — 
"how did you meei X«rtjt, and what 
happened?" 

I told her. 

SEer eyes, a sort of golden shade, were 
sge<ailati»^«8 ghe $ai4; 

"So that is wiRat happened? Yerka, 
in trying to stop the leak, was sucked 
through the break and evidently 
through a space fault. The evidence 
of that, is you. For obviously you are 
from another world. Perhaps from a 
universe which our scientists have never 
suspected existed. Further, that the 
universe of which you are a part speaks 
the saaie language as we do- TTiat 
Wt^s Bj> severai Menestsng qpertions. 
Ctae, is tlat afcfcly pate color, natural 
pigmentBtisM or is it a sort of protec- 
tive coloring, as some of our animals 
have acquired through the centuries? 
Another question — " 

" — is this," I interrupted her. "Are 
all the gfrls in this place as gorgeoos as 
you?" 

I was going to add a supplementary 
'•'•mS. as gabby?" but didn't. 

I discovered then, what Loo Loo 
looked like when she MashfflJ. Her face 
was suffused with a lovely orchid glow. 
I had to admit the effect wasn't bad. 

But the lady known as Loo Loo 
stopped me cold with this oldie: 

"Oh, you ! " the gorgeous goon whis- 
ptm. "I btt jfflti »y 'tkat 'to all, -fte 



girls. Now, confess — don't you?" 

My weak riposte, "Nope; don't know 
all the girls," set her into a gale of 
laughter. 

I thought that was going to end the 
game of Ask Me Another — but not with 
Loo Loo. Oh no; all she wanted to 
know was, where I was born, why; do 
nil the people wear the same kind of 
clothes, why; what tsV9 etfUatal pur- 
suits, why? And jnst— wliy. 

J DIDN'T tell her about the Dodgers, 
though. It would have been too 
much of a job explaining the natives of 
Brooklyn to her. I was pumped almost 
as dry as the W.C.T.U. Finally we 
reached Yerka's little palace. 

It was nice-lo*&i!l|j immiaff joT), 
done in yellow aad blue and (fcsigned 
by an opium eater froa soiaethSng he 
dreamed tip. 

The interior, however, wasn't as bad 
as I thought it would be. Looked some- 
thing like the lobby of the Chicago 
theater. 

Yerka had managed to rid himself of 
the borrowed police clothes. He was 
wearing what he did when he first came 
sK<jij!g,in o«t«{ the ioaith4iinension; 
a pair of skfn-tJght brown shorts and a 
close fitting helmet over his hair. The 
number eighteen coupon would have 
been useless in Corna. In so far as I 
could see, Bolxjiy were sbftS M ftft 
town. 

I still had on the shirt and trousers 
which I had worn ever since Charlie 
Moran decided he was through with 
them. And that was a long time ago. 

1fc«(kft remeified that situsSiaB, Ha 
parson^^ braught me to Kgr loom mS 
after telling me, "Take a lath and W 
send you a servant with proper clothes," 
he left me. 

"Take a bath? Holy sea cows, I've 
been living in one ever since last night," 
,1 ,graaBed,al,Binj sj, I disreled. 
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The bathroom had one of those 
sjmken tub affairs. When I turned on 
the water, a foaming spurt of warm 
quewjui came out. So it came to pass 
tirat what tiie people said about me was 
true. Harry MacCarey took a bath in 
tie stuff. 

The servant Yerka spoke about came 
in, bearing a pair of shorts and a hel- 
met. He put them on the huge triangu- 
lar-shaped bed, which was in the center 
of the room adjoining the bathroom. 
The servant, too, wore sJwrts atri a, hel- 
met. CosBC to tMnlt of it, ril tie meo- 
I had seeft wote these smm pmtU and 
hetee-ts.. 

Shrugging my shotiMets philosophi- 
cally, or something, I slipped into the 
clothing. 

Yerka walked in While I was enjoy- 
ing the effect. 

"Well, my friend," he said, as he seat- 
ed himself on the bed, "do you think 
you'll like it here?" 

Something about the way he said it 
made me ask; 

"You sound like it's going to be per- 
manent." 

"Yes," he replied, "I think it is. You 
see, they fixed the crack at the bottom 
of the reservoir." 

I thought this was as good a time as 
any to start asking questions. The licxd 
kmm W answered enough. 

"What fe all this about? How dM ybu 
get to the bottom of that fank? Come 
on, give me the lowdown." 

"To begin properly," Yerka began, 
"you are in the city of Corna, one of 
the cities located on Orafa, a planet lo- 
cated in the third cycle of universes — " 

I stopped him right there, 

"Never mind the astronomy," I com- 
manded. "Just give me the local history. 
■ And how is it I understand you and 
what's with the «ack in tt» tank?" 

"JPm sorry* T«sk» said csntti^, 
"but I was just exfitsining what every 



school boy knows. About the third 
cycle of^ — ~" He took a look at my 
face then and hastened on to more perti- 
nent matters. 

"About the crack in the tank. ' That 
was something which was discovered a 
few days ago. The constant movement 
of the quesqui had worn a crack into 
the foundation. And a leak developed. 
Our scientists realized the seriousness 
of the situation and8SI«d ft* fjOliJttWS 
to repair it." 

"What's 30 in^rtant about this 
spesquif " 1 askei, 

He looked horrttfid at n»y ^is^wL 
"In that reservoir fa the City's drteMng 
supply," he said. 

J WHISTLfiD in surprise. Some city. 

And what some people will drink in- 
stead of water. 

"And," he continued, "if we lost all 
the quesqui it would take hundreds of 
years to collect enough again. The only 
way we have of getting it isiin the fo«n 
of rain." 

"Yen wean 11 acftailly rains this 
stuff?" I asked. 

"Yes," he replied; "and not v«ry 
often. So it was necessary for immedi- 
ate repair work. Of course, I volun- 
tered. And you know what happened 
then." 

"But how did we get back?" I per- 
sisted. 

"That is a question I'have no answer 
to. I can only surmise that we are abk 
to penetrate the fault." 

"O.K.," I granted, "but how did / 
get through? After ail I'm not from 
your world." 

He looked at me, bh forAead kttit in 
thought. 

"Perhaps," he suggested, "there is an 
tinknown catalyst in your chemical 
makeup which acted upon the quesqui. 
Aaa teg&t, aUibsagpi outwardly you are 
unchanged, in some mysterious fashion 
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a change has taken place. For you 
came through, as I did. Tbm^kmyovt 
are one of us." 

''I guess, &3.t'il have to satisfy me 
until a lietter es^anation comes along. 
But how al«iut th« aatkf" 

He sighed det^Jy then. 

■"Wb- Wera wwy lucky, my friend. 
Those men who came to meet us were 
five of the greatest scientists in Coma. 
And they were debating with my sister 
Loo Loo, as to how much more time 
they would allow for my reappearance. 
We came back just in time. 

"Far in another few moments it 
would have been too late. You didn't 
see what happened. But they carried 
a cement of their devising; a cement 
which effectively sealed the crack." 

And also sealed the Wtraoee tek to 
my world. 

We sat there on the three-cornered 
bed, each lost in his own thoughts. At 
least I was. 

I broke the silewee. 

"Mm th»t fm littfc we 
plaas- Mi?*' 

I had to admit Yerka's plans for my 
welfare exceeded my fondest hopes. 
This guy was Mr. Big of Coma. This 
httle shack we were in was just his city 
house. He had several other places 
scattered about. The first thing he had 
planned for me was a banquet. To take 
place this very night. 

"What about clothes?" I askA 

swered. 

"You mean these glamour pants?" 

"But of course." 

"That's all right with me. I just 
thought I might be out of place." 

"Oh no," he assured me. "The rest 
will be dressed as you are." 

He meant undressed. 

TT WM' a little gathering of about a 
Iti^ed «ad S% people. I^teosyer 



seen so much epidermis since the last 
time I was at the beach. I liked es- 
pecially the drape-shape halters the 
women wcofe Jt iW. « fc^iif- jAifflf w- 
vealing ihm ccBBeaMaf. Bat wlo 
was I to complain. 

I was seated at a table for six. It 
could have been a table for six hundred. 
As far as I was concerned there was 
only one person at the table. Loo Loo. 

Green complexion or no green com- 
plexion, I went overboard for her. She 
was seated between me and some guy 
who was giving her a good play till I sat 
down. He was handsome — in a soct of 
repulsive way. But the moment t sat 
in on the party. Loo bad es«5 ffltly for 
me. 

"Marta," she said to him, as I sat 
down, "this is the man who, by his re- 
sourcefulness and intelligence, made it 
possible for Yerka to return to Corna." 

A pair of cold gray eyes looked me 
over as though I wets sejaethii^ a, 
jchicken digs up. 

srftf. 

I could see he didn't like me. 

"Harry," she went on with the intro- 
ductions, "this is Duke Marta, my 
fiance." 

The smile left my face. This big lug 
was her boy friend. And he was a 
Duke. A fine chance I had of getting 
Itnywhere here, with a Duke for coinpe- 
lUtion. But there was something about 

Me im sWty fa te eye. And a »» 
too haughty in manner. 

"I think I'll take you down a peg of 
two," I thought, "before long." 

Loo took over the conversational 
reins, as usual. I was content to sit 
back and listen to her carry on. But 
my eyes and brain were busy casing 
thft bmiquet hall. 

It wa. obvious, from the manners of 
May mil ttee pisiple seated at Yarka's^ 
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table, that they were of the nobility. 
And it was also obvious that Yerka him- 
sd'f was a leader of gasie Mad, from 
the attention paid to MS fejttsurks. 

Servants arriving wiHi trays loaded ' 
with food, brought my attention back 
to our table. It had been a long time 
since I'd seen so much food. 

I speared what looked like a breast 
of chicken. It was watermelon! I'll 
swear that I wa$ diewing on water- 
meha. Bat wh® I took up what 
locAed I&e a toro^, and femnded tiiat 
it lasted like Filet Mignon, 1 gave up. 

What a joint to land in. The meats 
tasted like fruits, fruits like meats, the 
finest whiskey I ever drank was used for 
bathing and drinking, and the woman 
I loved was going to marry a Duke. 

The future didn't look too rosy. So I 
proceeded to lap up on quesqui. After 
f«r or five water-glasses full of the; 
staff, things looked brightets 

"Y'know." I said to Loo byway of an 
i^mAng gambit, "no one ever aeeosed 
Harry MacCarey of professing a fond- 
ness for water, but right now I wouldn't 
mind a glass of the stuff. 

Loo was puzzled. 

"Water?" she said, "What's that? 

I explained as best I coul4 

She was still puzzled. 

Everjthing would have been just fine 
if the Duto hadh't op^ied iis 

"Oh come now," h? said condescejid- 
inglyi "liiai Is * little tdo muefi, ytrn 
linow. Really, there is no such thing." 

Wfcaok, mushmouth," the quesqui in 
me said, "are you calling me a Uar?" 

He smiled and said: 

"You must admit you're pulling my 
ear a bit." 

I leaned over the table, snarled, "No- 
body calls Harry MacCarey a liarj" and 
cro.'aed my right to Ms jaw. . . . 

■f OPENKD my eye's and saw the 
lovely face of Loo loiiHng worriedly 



down at me. My head was in her lap. I 
began to wonder if every time I opened 
my eyes, I would find n^lSdf iigc lap. 
The future began to look tn<a¥ promis- 
ing. 

Then I saw the circle of wondering 
faces surrounding me. I got up slowly 
and shook my head free of the cobwebs 
which had suddenly enmeshed my brain. 

The Duke Marta was standing by the 
table. I walked up to him. 

"I'm sorry, Duke," I apologized. 

His smile made me forget the balance 
of the apology. 

"I'm sorry, Duke," I began again. 
"I'm sorry I led with my right. The 
next time I'll use my left." 

And walked away. 

His laugh, nastily soft, followed me. 
Yerka came up to my room in a few 
minutes. 
"What happened?" he asked. 
I ttliJ lira, 

He sJiook Ms head re^Stfully. 

"Marta can be a very nasty person," 
was his comment on our fight. 

"How come a jerk like that is going 
to marry your sister?" 

"My father was responsible for that," 
Yerka explained. "In the beginning, 
two families ruled Corna. Mine and 
Marta's. Gradually my family took 
esae ajost of the inH^-|iswer. But my 
SsAtst didn't Aink thsjt condition was 
^Bfc So "be promised Marta's, father 
if one had a daughter and the other a 
son, they would marry; thus unittsg 
the families again. So Loo Loo will 
marry Marta because of a promise our 
father made. And then he will gain 
control of the city, as he has always 
boasted he would do." 

I looked at him bug-eyed. 

"You mean he's bragpufof **et he's 
going to do when he get** tnattSsd?" 

Yerka nodded his head. 

"What's his mairying Loo Im got to 
do with ruling this town?" I ask«i 
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"When the princess marries, she be- 
comes ruler. I hoH only temporary 
powers until the day when my sister 
weds. And on that day, Mstta?s ambi- 
tion will be realized." 

Yjerka sat silent, while I mulled over 
tMs Itfteres&ig bit of irformatirai. I 
didn't like it. 

"By the way, Harry," Yerka broke 
into my thoughts, "what is this water 
you speak of?" 

I didn't feel like going through the 
business of explaining that again. So I 
told him if he wanted to taste some to 
get mc certain necesseiry articles and I 
would distill some from the quesqui. It 
-was a lucky thing I JsniemberaJ some 
of my high school chemistry. The ar- 
chitects and engineers of Corna may 
have been a little on the queer side 
when it came to designs and color 
schemes. But the scientists of Corna 
were as modern as any in Chicago. 
Yerka's palace has as good electric illu- 
mination as could be found. And with 
electricity, it's a sirajde matter to get 
water from alcohol,, 

■Y^EKKA sfipped reitetfiySy at the 
colorless Mquid I had brought from 
the retort. He took another sip, then 
emptied the contents down his throat. 
He stood silent for a few seconds, then 
after hiccoughing softly, handed the 
glass to me, saying; 

"Delishush, lesh have another." 

I toWiSi Wditorted to draw another 
^^riid aaA dnust dropped the glass, 
i turned back to him and slojidy asked; 

"What did you say?" 

"I shaid that wash deli — deli — very 
good. Wash more, I'll have anoiszer 
drink." 

"Not before I have one," I replied. 
And filled the glass again. But all I 
could taste was . . . water. Wliat the 
hell was going on here? 

The dWr Qpentd asd Iipt) iWSlfc^Ar- 



Yerka, his head lolling at an absurd 
angle, watched her approach and said: 

"My dear shishter. My friend Harry 
and I agree that Duke Marta ish a — 
wha d'ya call him, Harry?" he asked, 
appealing to me. 

1 told him. 

"Thash righ'," Yerka went on, 
"Marta ish a jerk. Why? Becaush there 
ish shush a thing as water. Harry maie 
me shome. Here, Lbb laoo, mm a 
drink." 

With that he thrust the glass of water 
at the girl. She went through the same 
business as her brother. First, the sip, 
then the whole glassful, then another 
glassful. The second glass fiflished the 
contents of the retort. Ye'rltahad faJfen 
across the bed. 

"Thish ish a wunnerful drink," she 
said, pausing deliberately bet#6eft 
words, "and 1 tbini yoU're wuimerM, 
too." 

Then she stood up. She could take it 
better than her brother. She at least 
was able to walk. 

This was something I hadn't planned. 
Or even thought of. But there it, was. 
T watched her Weave acrdSs th6 foom. 
At the door she tutted an5 Wew iBe a 
kiss. 1 blew one back and the door 
closed behind her. 

I let out the air from my lungs in a 
soft whistle. Yerka and Loo both drunk 
— on water. And all the whiskey in this 
world was free for the asking in that 
steel dam behind the city. I lay back 
among the soft pillows and permitted 
myself the luxury of a few daydreams. 

Ma^arey and Loo too, flie luscious 
king and queen of this wonderful coun- 
try. Of course, I'd let Yerka be the 
actual ruling head. We'd empty the 
reservoir of quesqui and fill it up with 
water. The dream didn't go into any 
details as to how that was going to be 
done. That dream ended with Loo Loo 
mi me having a high old tiwe ott * 
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couple of glasses of water. 

'pHEN I had anothet dream. Xot 

so pleasMitf j^ftrta, diKssed ia » 
sort of Buck Rogers outfit and carrying 
a ray-gun as big as a house, had me 
prisoner. I was standing with my bacic 
against the wall. All around me were 
the soldiers who had fought for their 
Prince and Princess, Yerlsa and Loo 
Loo. They weren't of much use. They 
were dead. All of them; even Yerka. 
Beside me and held ^it^ripgly witbio 
my strong right afttt ?eas W. t 
was bleeding from half e Ssmn wotinds. 
Weak from my wounds and reeling wftli 
the fatigue of battle, I faced Marta. On 
my lips, tightly drawn in a thin line, a 
grin hovered. I saw him approach 
through a pain-filled haze. His lijss-were 
sneering and scornful. 

"My friend," he said, "it is all over 
but for the shooting." 

I laitghed ia hJs fa«. Hawy Mao 
Carey, the hero. 

"Why don't you, <&gm iha). ftitt 
away?" I said. 

He did; then came at me with bare 
hands. I waited until he was almost on 
me. Then — I led with my right again ! 

Somewhere, I heard a voice saying: 

"MacCarey, get up ! Come, man, get 
up." 

I shook my head dazedly. Damn it, 
I mm dmm tefing vAfk wy jigbt. 

«ni 'm tprt yeUed. as t stwggM 
to get up, "and when I do——" 

I felt someone tug at my shoulder and 
opened my eyes. 

Prince Yerka's face swam into view. 
That was all wrong. He was suppo.=ed 
to be dead. My eyes made a circuit of 
the room. It had all been a dream. But 
what Yeckft ■was saying now wasn't a 
dream. 

"Quick, Harry," he said as I jijj, 
"Marta has gone d'azy!" 
"So whatj" I said, yawning widely, 



"what do you want me to do? Get him 
ftfl latest, ia strait- jadtes?" 

"Dattin it, man!" Yerka yelled. 

He shook me .«o hard the IQ of my 
wisdom f eftth fell off to wro. 

"Wake up! Marta is trying to over- 
throw the government. Already his 
forces are approaching the palace." 

I wrenched myself loose from thB, 
wrestler's grip he had on me. 

"Take it easy, pal," I said. "Do you 
want all of me, or just certain parts? 
I'Bi.ready. What do we do?" 

0»e look at his puss told me he was 
in a fog. I would have been, too, if I 
had as much water in me. 

"All right, chum," I said, "let's go 
out and take a look at the brawl. Maybe 
I can figure out an angle on how to 
stop it." 

There was the God-awfullest noise to 
be heard as we came out on the bal- 
eany. It sounded Uke a New Year's 
mm at State.andMadis»Oi 

The streets below were paAed w^fti 
struggling figures. I looked on the scene 
bewildered, then asked: 

"Say, who's who? How do we tell 
what side we're on?" 

Yerka, his arms folded across his 
chest and looking like Hamlet waitinf 
for a cue, replied : 

"The mm in the purple shorts, ate 
ours." 

That was nice to know. E.specially 

■when-Mart^s men seemed to be dressed 
in dark blue shorts. But in all this 
struggling, shouting and confusion I 
couldn't see any sort of weapons being 
used. 

"Where are their rods?" I askc4. 

Yerka put on his favorite expressiOlJ, 
the blank look. 

"Their guns — weapons?" I said 
hastily. 

"We have no weapon?," Yerka ex- 
iSafaed, "they have been outlawed 
hBea" 



m 



T STOOD there for a few seconds, lost 
in thought. 

I looked beyond the struggling fig- 
ures, to the sprawling city. It's goofy- 
looking architecture suddenly pleased 
me. I liked the haphazard arrangement 
of things. The way the homes looked. 
Yes, even the way the hydrants looked. 
The hydrants ! I suddenly remembered 
a scene from a. nunrie. 

Quickly I told Yerka of my plan. 
And, as quickly, had it acted upon. We 
waited on the balcony to see what was 
going to take place. As we stood there 
I felt a soft, warm hand slip into mine. 
Startled, I turned and looked into the 
golden eyes of Loo Loo. One look was 
enough. Marta had lost his fiancee. 
And when I looked down I saw Marta 
was going to imi Kg itUttft 

Yerka had followed my instructions 
itBpIicitly. They were coming from all 
directions, their sirens wailing hysteri- 
cally. All the fire departments in Corna. 

I had noticed the battle royal was 
taking place in a little square in front 
of the palace. So I had told Yerka 
to get the fire companies out. And use 
the hose on everybody. Already every 
hydrant on three sidc^ sqtwreJM 
pieces of hose attached to it. And in 
a short while it was all over. They prac- 
tically washed the whale battle right 
out of the square. Of courscj it took 
a hell of a lot of quesqui to do it. But 
finally it was all over. 

The three of us walked back into the 
room. Yerka was out of the world. 

"Harry," he babbled, "it was sheer 
genius, that thought." He laughed 
aloud. 

* '^How funny they looksS 
quesqui struck them." 

To tell the truth, I wasn't paying too 
much attention to him. I was too 
wrapped up in Loo. We were holding 
hands like a couple of moonstruck kids. 
Tbm K«po^Bd,up«itli-s 



"And toniglit we will celebrate this 
victory. A banquet. That's what we'll 

have." 

Loo leaned over and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. He turned to her, sur- 
prise on his face. 

"But, sister," he said, "that can't be. 
He's a commoner." 

Loo whispered something else to Mm. 
A ^ 'Mils ^i^md m. Ms. itee and 
he gave me a whadfe aseross my shoul- 
ders that sent me staggering. 

The banquet hall was jammed again. 
I noticed something new this time, 
Yerka was sitting at a long table placed 
against the wall. With him were twelve 
men. They sat facing the rest of the 
people. After the meal, Yerka stood up 
and wejit into a king ^el i^utthow I 
saved Ms fhrone. 

While he was going on about fflft, I 
leaned over and whispered to Loo- 

"What happened to Marta?" 

"He escaped. The gtt«is ate: sea«at. 
ing for him." 

Suddenly there was an interruption. 
A guard dashed in and ran up to Yerka, 
We could see that the guard's message 
was important, because Ygrka instantly 

with him. " 

Yerka called one of the servants over 
to him and gave him an order. 

The servant came over to our table 
and said. 

"Sir, the Prince Yerka wishes to 
speafc m you." 

' 'HE smile I had on my face went 
away when I came to Yerka's table. 
Wb^wr had. happened was damned 
serious, from the looks on their faces. 

"Harry," Yerka began, "it loofcSM 51 
Marta is going to have the last word." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Marta went to the reservoir with 
several of his men and broke the ce- 
ment wMch ctoei} tte BrsA." 
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"So what?" I said. "Have your sci- 
entists make more cement." 

"That is the trouble. It may take too 
long." 

After a lot of arguing back and forth, 
they came to a conclusion. That it 
would be the best thing for everj'one 
cooeewal j( they sert Harry MacCarey 
bacS ta whefe htf tamft from. He'd 
caused enough trouble. 

My throat felt dry. If only I had a 
drink. Even water. Then I had it. The 
solution, I mean. 

"Look," I said. "If you were to get a 
substitute for this qu«jj«i, wwld that 
solve the problem?" 

That s»Ye them a good langh. Bat 
I wasn't done yet. 

"Well," I demanded, "would it?" 

"Of course," one of them replied, 
"but where is this substitute to be 
f8und?" 

I told them about water. Yerka ob- 
jected, however: 

"But you made the water from ques- 
qui," he said. "And soon there will be 
no quesqtii." 



I laughed and shook my head. 

"I can do something more wonderful 
than that," I said. "I can make this 
water from the very air we breathe." 

Now the scientists laughed. 

We all had a good laugh together,. 
Then I told them to get me the af^a- 
ratus I wanted. It was a. goad thing 
Yerka tvas for me. In a half 'item 1 
had assembled what I needed. I played 
it smart and made only a couple of 
quarts of water. Just enough to get 
the scientists tight. After that, I could 
ask for almost anything and get it. They 
finally got together enough cement for 
the crack. I went down with them and 
just before the finishing touches went 
on I slipped these papers thfOU|h, So 
tell the boys that Hatty MaoGarey' — 
excuse me, Duke Harry ^lacCarey Is 
going to marry a princess and live hap- 
pily ever after in a house with gables 
on the top and bottom and Gothic in 
between. 

But it will seem funny to see people 
get stiff on water. 



MIDAS MORGAN'S GOLDEN TOUCH 

•(Mmclude.d jrom page 173} 



didn't have so much as aone-ounce gold 
nugget to remind me of those pesky 
gold-making gloves . . ." 

"1" THINK I understand," I frowned, 
thoughtfully. "The affinity be- 
tween the two gloves was what brought 
m mi oeBt«fl«d.-tli8,B!»artaMe tms- 
mutations. And ^Kk Otte gioife de- 
stroyed, the other became useless— and 
all the molecules of the materials that 
had been transmuted quickly re- 
arranged themselves into their original 
atomic form!" I sat dreamily cogitat- 
ing on this for the space of two minutes. 
Then I bounced up, glaring down at 
MUdas .Mbj^b. "Say,,y«i dnnft thaik 



I really swallowed all that ! " 

"You got to believe it," Morgan in- 
sisted, blinking his deep-set eyes. "It's 
gospel truth. And I figger that the 
leader of them critters let me h^ive my 
wish, knowing what was going to hap- 
pen, just to teach me a lesson. And 
sot dtt^ isje, tet wa^be^ ea tW& 
oW planet! 

"That's why I go around telling folks 
about it — to teach them the lesson I 
learnt. Not to be greedy^ ' 

I sat down agM impatiently, rnTj- 
bing my chin. 

"For instance," Morgan went on 
blandly. "I'll bet you got ten bucks 
in ,godi<t riglit wsm y<3u 'CteB't 
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need, but somebody else does." 

"As a matter of fact," I admitted, 
"I have an extra ten spot. I'm saving 
it for another bond." 

I tugged out my carefully folded ten- 
spot to reassure myself. 

"Give it to me," Morgan whispered. 
"I'll make good use of it," 

"Look here! "I snorted. "Thatcqck- 
and-buU story of yonrs was jast— " 

"Was it?" Morgan broke in, very 
softly. 

He tugged his left arm of his overall 
bib, solemnly. He pulled back the rag- 
ged sleeve. 

I gulped. 

His left hand was missing, .eut off 
at the wrist. 
Midas Morgan stood up dramatic 



cally. He gabbed my proffend tea- 
spot, and stalked maiestically do\ra the 

street. 

I stared after him. 

A nearby old man with a droopy 
sombrero sniggered. 

I whirled on him sharply. 

"That gny Morgan has sure got itt'* 
he chuckled. 

"Got what?." 

"Why, the Golden ToU<Sh, Bi{'cott«iel'» 
the man with the droopy sombrero said, 

"He just touched you for an easy ten- 
ner, didn't he?" He closed his half- 
open eyes, and mumbled off sleepily, 
"The las' time Morgan tol' it, he lost 
that hand saving a little girl from a 
Bengal tiger what broke loose from a 
circus in Hoboken . . ," 
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( Concluded from page 6) 
that iact. And we guarantee fhat> whether ok not 
you bdieve a word of the story^ it strgt£& ua as 

MTHY cto m Wliat is gravity? How did 
life.cMiie to E!atth? Are there beings on other 
worlds'?' MA aiH^t Mu exist P If you have any 
of th« aBSWers to these questions, they are either 
mong, or inadequate I The true answers are cob- 
taised in the TRUE STORY OF t£M0Rm ! And 
when we have completed the assembling of a mass 
of sensational thctny and fact and a thrilling story 
of adventure, we iotend to present it to you, take 
it or leave it. But we believe it to be truel 

lylTHERE did we get. this amadng nunu&cripi? 
' * Well, it's not a manuscript — it is the memory 
of one of the most amazing men we have ever iiad 
the good fortune to encounter— a man who re- 
members (through that process we call "racial 
memory") the whole sforj- of ancieni Lemuria, 
and further, remembers many of its scientific se- 
crets! Watch this column tor more deJinite de- 
tails! 

TN "DISCUSSIONS" for this issue you will find 
an ^novatictti ia pxiz^ con^^. The sta^Uing 



fiueeess of our am diseussiui policy has had out 
tes/aSt which tends to throv us out of direct con- 
taf± n4th your oiiribsooiu on the stories. Hius, we 
are now instituting «^ mim^ib' prize (it^ 

hold true also for mr ^isx img^s^^iti^ Piff^^ 
Adventures and MaHtinGiit Selective) to thie 
reader who wi^e^ the best ktter of not over one 
hundred WJGC^^fa^^ui^ ji^Mt:;he Ukes most about 
^ m^s^zim and what he likes least ; and submits 
a hst of the stories he has read in the issue in the 
order of merit. The wav you list the stones has 
nothing to do with your eligibility for the pnze. 
The. contest will contmue until further notice. So 
tstcp in, you readers, and register vour likes and 
(fidikes. It's not often you get paid for eithec 
prawh^E or kickmg- 'Discussions, ' oi courw, will 
continue entirely independently, being the. p3ae» 
where you can air everj'thing trom soup to nuts. 

A MONG those soldiers who visited us recently 
*■ oil furiough were LS.. William Lawrence Ham- 
ling; U, Russell Milburni Lt. Jack West; Sgt. 
John Sharp, and Sgt. Sylvester Brown, Jr. Two 
authors, one artist, and two readers. It certainly 
makes us feel good to realize that thes^: bosn think 
enough of iis< tO' ^ve \a seme fheb; ftuloi^ 
timel 

YV^E HAVE just received word that the second 
' ' Marlin Brand story— "The Justice of Martin 
Brand" — has gone to the typist, and author G. H. 
Irwin finaHy concedes that it satisfies him! Then 
it must be something I This "most-asked-for" se- 
quel In several years will ai^tear just as soon as 
our schedule can acconimodate it!' £veB if tee 
have to tear it all apart. Be seeing j^u.. ... 



FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON 

By tm Toylor Hanteai 

The frail of fhe Dra$|i0fi ean 1^ fpflowed evtr «ll the i«rih 
and through th« legends of many Isofafed races of humaiikliid. 



WE HAVE seen how, in trying to track 
down to its lair, the ancient colossus of 
the seas, the giant Dragon Totem, the 
weight of much evidence seems to point to two 
very important conclusions : 1 ) that the long- 
headed peoples of the Americas, who occupy fhe 
refuge-locations (thus indicating an early strata 
of population) also seem to carry the strongest 
suggeslions of very ancient Dragon ritual, and 
2) that the ceremonies and legends which these 
isolated tribes hold in common, apparently cen- 
ter in the Antille?. 

These facts certainly do not fit in with the cen- 
tralization of the Dragon Totem in Asia, where 
it is at present carried laraely by a round-headed 
population. Furthermore, if the Dragon entered 
Amerind ritual from Asia, then we would expect 
to find its traces through the Northwest of North 
America and down the Pacific Coast- This is 
not true. The Wolf Totem is the most power- 
ful in the Northwest with Coyote-Man the txit 
figure in their pantheons. The Great Bird is 
second, but even the Whale Totem is more power- 
ful than the Reptile-gods. In face, in no other 
part of the Americas, with the possible cxcept- 
tion of the Southwest part of So. America, arc 
the Replile-gods as weak as they are in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Yet certainly there is some meaning in the 
pattern which the distribution of Dragon-ritual 
presents, riffling outward as it does from the 
Antilles, and renins most strongly in the Vto- 
Aztetm family of languages which numbw most 
of thdr meiabers ixom. Mexican tiibes. Ju&t 
as there is most tertainly a, gleaning behind the 
tiam main ty^iiesi of fece^tt^inl^ and the dis- 
tribution of eacli. tivt dividon «£ ttic foce into 
two halves originally indicated the Totem of the 
Eagle, or the Great Bird. This is most strongly 
' diaracteristic of the bawlc-fiosed dbliarmoRic Old 
Red Race which is largely crowded into the 
eastern part of North America. The pajnUng or 
t£tooing of the face into concentric whpds or 
drcles is typical of the Spider Totem and i$ 
scattered through the South Seas and up iaatt i'^ 
the South Americas coasts. The bwizoutal baiifiEt- 
in$ of tiie face indicates The Sezpstt or The 



Great Dragon Totem. (The various colors stand 
for the four directions, which differ from tribe 
to tribe.) 

For a moment, let us concentrate upon this 
horizontal banding which some authorities have 
noteti is so typical of the wild tribes islanded 
in refuge-locations, that they have suggested it 
may be typical of hunting tribes in genera]. The 
various Karib peoples of the Antilles, including 
the Aruaks who speak a tongue akin to these 
Indians of the Caribbean, wore nose-bands or in 
some manner indicated a horizontal line across 
the checks. The Itzaes' wore a hollow tube 
through the septum of [he nose into which breath- 
ing holes had been punched. At the present time 
the Mayas wear a veil across thrir nose and 
mouth at night. When questioned about the 
matter, they insist that the night air is poisewius^ 
and they must protect their air passages; CHie 
Ancient Mayas by Stacy-Judd) 

It was m €>U Indian sage who gave the present 
writer the seeded bint which might serve to un- 
ravd this mystery. In remarking upon the con- 
tinual connection between the horizontal band- 
ing of the face, in ritualistic dances of the Veiled- 
One (if not actual veiling the features) and the 
other characteristics of the Great Serpent or 
Great Dragon as compared to those of Egypt, 
he suddenly remarked: "Was the 'Veiled One' 
of 'tfais Aai^at. Eg)1>t, always known as Ammon- 

"Vni^i taf l-assmxeA tboi^tfully, '^that was 
^e jQiriing of two: saihgod» into one^ Ra came 
intef ^ypt Sitm the ^st While Ammon or Amen 
came &ou the diiecHoii «{ the Aflai^ ..." 
But my titiiid was> leaping; aihesd of my moe6k. 
Was this Egyptian Amen the Zamna of the 
Mayas, the Tiaman of the Guatemala tribes^ 
the Tanama "TVemblir^g-One" (Earthquake) 
of tbe Apaches?^ Tanama had once walked 

1 tttofi^^ '*Vira Cottquerm Of Ca^masP Tk^ 

imft4^ Mas^ mMttt Age. In ittm w&ft 
Ximqutred by Tutid-Xius. 

*Fiv Apacke legend set E.L. Sguier, "CfcSdrm 
of the 
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amoi^ them, teAdkinR them htnf io live. XA^fi- 
parently tl^ 'W&s &- cojifusifm with a later cnl- 
jtUK'hm), didlar to the Que4;K^coa.t] lesenKl.) 
Yet Sf thb nbuirk was thought-pFovt^mg, the 
next obwnntioD by the nld sage was ^most 
startling. 

"Of 'Course, he does not Ami^t.$o ^ ^ same 
name. He is the god vi breath or Ufe; There, 
fore he GomeUmes goes Iqr a luone: wtth 9> hj^sbg 
sound." 

"Osu-isI The gad ef Hfe and learningl The 
^i^pt^ son of Amc^ir I gaE|>ed. 

/^THER names were flashing to my mind. Some 
^ of the names of the ancient cities which 

hbtory records once belonged to those mysterious 
veiled Tuaraks who rule the Lybian desert. 
Taf^saset! Khamissa! Essouk! And the mys- 
terious secret society of the Sahara whose wa5tn^ 
is the Serpent— The Senussi ! Did the hissing 
sound of the serpent cause it to be early con- 
nected with breath and hfe ? And the veil which 
the Tuaraks of today place upon a boy at puberty 
and which thereafter no one sees him without 
— they explain its presence by saying that they 
wish to protect their nasal passages from evil 
spirits! What connection did that have with the 
fact that Amen was known as "The Hidden One?" 

There was another fact about Amen— "The 
Two Horned" which kept pounding itself 
rhythmically to my attention. Amen had been 
known as the "Lord of the Two LaJids,'' Some- 
times he had been spoken of as being seated 
upon the "Throne of the Two Lands." What 
were these two lands? And wlMit didUhe Tu^rats 
mean when they pointed to the Atknttc as their 
homeland? 

Possibly all of this was mere coincidence. Yet 
there were the curious little three-sided stones 
found on both ^des of the central ^tion of 
yH!r#Ot^lfim^l^tU:> Both Nortbnn Africa and 
IQOib^ jlkuMS^ had yielded them. On one side 
a on ;^^r side feet, and in the 
cento thie pevJc. They an- distinct representa- 
tions of a ixfa» bulled nndec a. mQuntain, What 
cotdd they meap. What rituafistic significance 
cBd they larffe cqr ^ere- fctsfeg 

CO mf 

^KP: INOi^, b@l% sid»^' ot iitt Aa^'tiBc ^ 
this frn^t was the legend of th^ warpor-women 
■<^oinen who had removed the riRht breast 
at f»|«r to better handle their bows? Upon 
the American side there wan the l^nd of the 
worsen warriors who met the men of another 
tl3I»' vpoa the certain desienated night of ffiich 
yea* md at that time returned all male infants 
bom to them during the previous twelve months. 

T^e Spani^ did not find the legendary tribe. 
Yet they did find that the Karil» had fighting 
women, 'niese women fought beside their men 
in battle, did no work and were very strong in 



^Wasm, Arabic for trademark or signature. 
See D.e Prarok^, "Mys^ritms Sahara." 



all tribal councik. The work was all done, by 
captive mamm from other tribes. 

Stjsng«]y-<«o^ughj The French priests travRlling 
Up the Miasisaippi lUver during the following 
centuzy, discoWed tt^t the Cboctaws, who 
painted tbdr faces with the sinuous horizontal 
M tfee Serpettj, attd who boasted that they were 
immune feom i^jate-bite (evidently an andent 
i^eme^, since all Serpent peoples the world over 
seeai to share this knowledge) had a legendary 
iKoman-chiel who had been a particularly savage 
warrior. This is the most notable case of the 
Serpent Totem being found outside of the Uto- 
Aztecan block of languages with the exception 
of the Antillean group. As the relationship of 
the Antillean group is as yet ver>- little imder- 
stood, it is quite possible that they will be found 
to be connected, white the Choctaws. sjieakiiig a 
Muskhogean tongue related to the Creeks, share 
with the Creeks their legend of a Mexican origin. 

A S YET so Uttle is known of these various 
Indian tongues in their relation one with the 
other, that the investigator must be cautious and 
creep over the paths which in another hundred 
years with the subsequent investigation of Central 
American and South American tongues and com- 
parisons of them alt, will, we hope, no longer 
be obscure and uncertain paths. Certain it is, 
that here in the Americas, there is more knowl- 
edge of the ancient iigure of Ammon-Ra than 
the old world has known since the burning of 
the great Egyptian and Alexandrian libraries. Yet 
that knowledge is in the form of fragmentary 
legends held in the memory of a pricithijod »*i(3x 
is gradually losing the fight against the encroach- 
ments of a much younger religion. 

If this priesthood decides Lo die with their 
lips still sealed, then our scientists will write in 
blissful ignorance that the Red Man has childish 
notions of nMlo^ ^d the la^ 

which connect the AM@tl^ is i^itt^ n^em^g^ 

oat that augiKt bo^y ,gvEli ros^ting % 
ence. 

It is time for science ^ stoiy ri^of camfca^^I^ 
upon the theory of eaUtt A^n B^l^on. it 
a theory which will no longer fit all of the 
facts. As more is learned about Amerind thought, 
it ^ould become increasingly evident that THE 
AMERICAS ARE CULTURALLY CU)SER TO 
ANCIENT EGYPT THAN THEV EVER WERE 
TO ASIAI 

It is h^h time for some young scientist with 
vision, to begin a life-time pursuit of this figure 
of Amen from tribe to tribe. His names may 
vary but his characteristics are the same, He 
will spill over the barriers of the Uto-Aztecan 
tongues into the Athapascan Apaches of Arizona 
where he is Tanama, or the Muskhogean Creeks 
and Choctaws of the lower Mississippi River 
where he is the fire-god and Master of Breath — 
(Cenclvded on page 2J0J 




aged through this department. Get in with the gang and have your say. 



wirtvs THIS Gi:y, st\.\tra! 

I sm s. comparatively new fan, though I have 
always thirsted for I have beside me now, 

two ismtA ef AM"«Kms SimiES Q^rARTERlY and en^' 
feg,:^ hfith to I tiatik the best tw* 

Wm\4s May Lke.* X isasloofe fi&e femer m t®- 
ianging to Burroughs. 

Now down to business. I would like 1® aj^alee 
some back issues of Amazing Stosies Quar^j^s* 
I also wish you wouTd coptagt me tliwja^ 
address as I don't have mi0^ %^ EKajai^g 
any Amazikg Stories any i^b^-ats^^^j 

Biirt, ^ ia aJ^ I mwrt complain, but I do get a 
kick o«t of soms cbE the letters in Discussions. This 
is the first fan m^ letter I ever wrote, and this 
is the first magazioe that got me excited enough 
to do it. And, brother, that's something! And 
keep up those kind of back covers coming alonf . 

All the illustrations in my latest i^ were goods 
in fact splendid except the ones for "Victory from 
the Void," "Ard of the Sunset People," and "Bring 
Back My Body!" 

As I say, I would like to get my books on some 
of those back ish's of Amazing Stories Quahterly. 
I am 13, and the only guy at my school wbo 
doesn't swoon over comic books, in fact the only 
kind I like are Walt Disney's comics. And I am 
the only one who could sit down with -one. of your 
big ones and reaHy read it ! I have-, t y^^Ve^ one 
of your books dated 1933. 

MMk I this is my limit, so so long 'til 

west ttme. 

Edward Kytta, 
Townsend Harbor, Mass. 
We wouldn't want you to swoon over Amazing 
STOBnis, but the implication flatters us anyhow! 
As for back issues of the Quarterly, so sorry! All 
out I But you'll find a list of the available 
monthlies at the end of "Discussions." — Eo. 

HIGH PRAISE nm wthhtMm 

Sirs: 

I must tell you how much I enjoyed the novelet 
"The Machine," found in your winter quarterly of 
3543, This story was written by Robert Moore 



A more stirring fantastic drama couM net 
be foond elsewiseKe, except in Amazing Si-osjes 



?a ^ lEattWte^i c«i^n, it has put your pub- 
Jbifipn kt txip-M'&i^n magazines, 
tOnBTC weuldii^ -bsembeiB a better way jii whiEii 

I would like to congratulate your felmtcd 
author, Robert Wa^ains. Also congratalations to 
yoMr editors for turnii^ out a story that is im'^ 

J^fg ha$m 5t<alK like "IPhe ^a^m;^- 1 
lasQWyfJsc-v^St ■m.-^s^ imbfic enjoyei it also. 

WeASE 
los XOS 
QarkdalCj Arizotia. 
fear sMm i$s^tiiels! WiU^^f^ com- 
nmd? BUT ^e^rmp^-r--^ 



OH, MISTER SERENE! 



"I ■tex'S- he&i reading your magazines, Amazjs^, 
Stories .ajKi F-antastic Adventures, since sowiffi*- 
where- ncound and have enjoyed tbem verv 

much. Some have been excellent and sosse bq£ 
so good, but usually very good. 

The very excellent were '"The Etoek H^ise," 
"The Eagle Man," "The Mystery of the Lost 
Race," "Doorway to Hell," "That Worlds May 
Live," "Warrior of the Dawn," "The Last Wat- 
ship," and last but not least, the newest "IntrudtTs 
from the Stars." 

This was very excellent as it is one of those 
stories which sticks with one and causes a good 
deal of consideration ; it could ha|^i3i, theeefore it 
causes one to think about its possibilities^ Mmx 
by Rocklynne, please. 

Magarian is superb, why not a cover by (her?). 
Her work is an art and a pleasant relief from so 
much machinery, slimy beasts and spaceships. Mc- 
Cauley is very good, as are St. John, Finlay, Paul 
and Fuqua. 

The authore, I've already mentioned Rocklynne, 
so on to Wilcox, Burroughs, Bond, etc. All very 
good. What happened to E. K. Jar\'is ("The 
Mystery of the Lost Race") and Frank Patton 
("Doorway to Hell") ? 

Discussions is one of the first departments I read. 
However, I don't agree with Mr. Jos. G Serene 
of Ea, 'ffilfe^. &e.^^Sijajle' ssut all -c^aE^te^- swMiing 
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news about 



business expansions, war production, new taxes 
and regulations to see that wherever business is 
busy accountants are busy. For remember: this 
is the profession back of the financial success and 
propress of all other enterprises. And account- 
ancy jflconies of ^OOQ to 85,000. or more, 
yearly, (xxtahU^ aom't (sammgB to l>e dia- 
missed lightly I 

WHAT ARE MY OPPORTUNITIES? 

Frankly, they are important ones— and numer- 
ous. Beginning opportunities as b*X)kkeeper, 
cost clerk, bilhng clerk, time clerk. Advanced 
opportunities to serve in big and small business 
firms; advising on finance, analyzing costs, 
helping to shape policies. Opportunities to 
malif^ in the Governmental acqountii^ jobs 

sitat sft-e opening Up more and laore. C^^r- 
tunities in private practice, as a cost consultant 
pr C.P.A. 

THE BEST ANSWER OF ALL 

These are facta that invite your thorough investiga- 
tkm as to what LaSalle Training tor this profession o£ 
many opportunities lias in store for you. 

Complete information— a survey covering this sub- 
ject Jrom ditferent angles— is what you should have 
now, before making any final decision. You'll find it 
in:;^6is 48-page book. And it is aptly titled "The Pro- 
fession That Pays" . . . for, as the official Journal of 
Accountancy has pointed out: "If there be a pro- 
fession m which the average compensation is higher, 
it is not known to us." So, if you really are in earnest 
— and willing to study seriously — fill in and mail the 
coupon for your copy today. Your future may lie 
in^de its pages! 

LASALLE EXTENSION university 

A Correispondence Institution 

DEPT. 475-H CHICAGO. ILL. 

I want to Bee what Accountancy offers for my future 
Please aeud me your. FRBS 48'pase bookjet. "Accouirt- 

ftt>inA ypureemmical. Wian> time tiainftn^ 

IVfimn -_i.ii-.-..ij4g*j,„„._. 

Aeteketsui ...,«i._,.,w., — — 



and drinking. Especially smoking, I have always 
noticed that your authors try to make their char- 
Etet«ra as human and convincing as possible, because 
for a story to go across to the public it ha«; to be 
convindng enough for the reader; to imagine those 
things could actuallv happen to-^|Eai^^^i 

As lor Mr Serene's referei^ ^ ^ ''MgjS 
Robot," what could have been fsHmd thsa 
for Rick to lieht a t^atfitte for Rlla Ms^f ^ 
Besides it relieves the tension, M tam^ cssffis, «f 
fast moving sta^i 

So I rai^ do ntft if^ tih^ t^^egs .t^ js^ 1^ 
cause om m0f «sib^ i?ott i# i us- 

have om^i^^, 

I'm bffi^ jjKiii^ ^tat l&b w 34 ^ afi 
of what ^&&ms Jfljiftife 

Before I close, how about some more storfes 
applied to today's war and its outcome? I'm sure 
a great niany could be written around^ it such ^as^ 
RockiyMse's Tvas. 

Joi Alman 
Corpus Christ!, Tesas. 

Magarian, unfortiemtely, is lost to m by the 
pressure of other work, so even the interior illus- 
trations we have we are doling out slowly to make 
them last. E. K. Jarvis is in the air force, hut h^U 
appear next issue in our special Fighting Foree 
written issue! Frank Patton is still working, and 
has promised us a long yarn soon. As for Mr. 
Serene's letter, your editor was complet^v 
swamped by protests and indignation by the read' 
ers. Before such a flood of mail we can only bsw, 
and say with heartfelt sincerity, "we'll be go4-' 
damned!" — Ed. 

WHO DROPPKD THAT BANANA PEELT 

Altho I know darn (Damn, not darnl Pieaset 
Our readers will mow us down! — Ed.) ft>U- 
won't publish my lettet 1^9^ & iSsmet^itt 
my remarks are all in tM fiattas «f ««^-mce|ve 
cnticism,) H^geESj 

In ibe fiM mm to have a„'%#e^&sg 

opinion of yasT nia^^jK. Thii -^m 
stories are so tlbjaSs^ flwj -^mSy &S i^sim 
plainly medioei^. a^stfW??* jtofl 8o jmHi^ iot)^ 
story occa^QKSt^i, 

A good stQfy h tg E|e&Be. :^ev^b«te -ft 
holds Jts JafceE^ alt iJie jmy acitf ^ ph% k jioi 
cluttered up SKlttt d^sr^ftfi^ ras'-jgajK md fp-ena- 
skinned '^s^te^ In s^W^ a good story 

has som/m^ aji a^s^ialfty -ana ^ plot mth imi 
on it. 

AisOf. ■ftfey be so dam (sic!~Eo.) serisus a-' 
SfeOTSf-?' Why not mix some humor intO" it? iW^«f' 
all iiie mider pays his quarter to be ent^afe^. 

Let'sJiave a few space stories. InteisteBar and 
intergallaxy tales. Venus^ Pluto, CalHsto, etc.^ 
cmild stand a rest, 

FersoaaJly I think your writem are ovoi^iied 
with a Jew exceirtions: Ross Ro^ymse, Rofeert 
Mtm& WBlimm, E^ndo Binder. 

By the way, you. couM fire your whole btisdi oE 
so-<aliai artists aad save on papaf thru ti^ ^mi&~ 
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Wlh rate artist. 

If you trim the edges (they need it) tibk paper 
couid be resold. 

I hope my letter proves instructiw and that 
you will publish it. 

Please remember there are thousantfe 'S^O laidlge 
a good sioty merely by reading it, 

D. C. Farney 

129 W. 3rd Street. ' 

Newport, Ky, 

we first picked up a copy of Amazing 
{U ^mrs ago) we formed a flattering 
^P^n&m ^ ^ |Bagi33iKe. We've still got it. Only 
fflOK^, m kiUfs every day reminding us of that 
-.0mkniit- 5S we ain'f sis how we can abandon it 
-^[be honest I We ekalienge you to show iis 
#. '^-dtttier" of cigarettes, ray guns, and green- 
^Jtinmd VemtsioMsl Take this issue, for instance? 
liuM-or? We invented humor in science fiction! 
And. -tife'Ve run more humor stories than any other 
pulp in history ( outside of a few magazines up to 
SO years in the field)! There are two in this issufl 
Your last sentence is very interesting. How do 
those thousands judge a story who don't read it? 
How ELSE do you judge a story? And we bet you 
lost your bet! But all kidding aside, we'll give you 
intergalactic stories, and humor, and everything 
else you want, when we can. We hofe mext iktte 
we'll please you better. — Ed. 

BOY, ARE YOf GOLXGTO BE MOBBED! 

Sirs: 

Would you help a deVBte^ ST? fan? 
Meaning me! 
If so print this: 

I have located some old magazines which some 
-of your readers might be interested in securing. 

They include some old Amazing Stories, both 
quarteriy and montiiiy and "Air Wonder Stories/' 
and a few "WoadcF SttffW QuartEriies'* afeoyt iS 
years old. 

I thought we might run this sale as auction but 
if you wish, quote a price you'd be willing to pay. 

It might be of interest to collector fans that one 
of the mags coatamtog Hago Gemsback's hook 
"RaiiA mC 41." 

C. S. Garriques 
720 Stenney St„ 
Ingiewood, Cahf. 

0My, yea ^^Mestm, jiimp sU ^fuef Urn! He's 
a r-afii% tftm ^ys—n Jan^k predem oldissttes 

STORM OVER SERENE! 

Sirs: 

For the first time since I have been reading 
your magazine (which is a good many years) I am 
unable to resist the temptation to make a few re- 
marks about one of the letters in the Discussions 
Dept. I refer to the letter in the March issue, 
irsm .one ]m. G.- Sere^e^ 
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*325.00l 
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Our FREE BOOK telit yw What today't InveRthra 
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If You Work Efficiently 
in the Home Trenches 

Many millions of us are soldiers in tWs war 
although we can never join the armed forces. 
Ours is the job of backing up our army and 
navy in office and store and factory and 
home. 

Like the man in the armed ranks, you can 
serve best only if you are trained— trained 
ibr greatest ability. Winning the war needs 
your best possible knowledge and service on 
your present job or on the more responsible 
job for which you can prepare. That will 
mean more profit for you but more impor- 
tantly it will mean better service toward 
vicfaay. 

Would you like to know how you can 
train for this bigger service— without losing 
a momKit from your present work? Our 
48-page boolclets — one on each major field 
of business — tell you how, tell you of the 
opportunities and requirements in the field 
and describe our effective training. 




LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

DEPT. 47S-R CHrCAGO. iLt. 

i^ftmftaks^bmt tan train for better acrvice. 
Stacr ffie* IxWfeiet about the field I faaie 

BACfieai«tJi« ESTralBc ManaSemeat 
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Really, Mr. Serene, you should come out of your 
shell and face the facts of life! At first I thought 
that I might be reading a letter written by some 
preacher or minister, but as T thought back, I could 
not remember a single one (and I might add that 
I have known many) that was so narrow-minded 
and short-sighted. Tobacco is not a vice, merely a 
stimulant, and liquor can be regarded bad only 
when taken in excess — but after all these columns 
are hardly the place to discuss the relative merits 
or sins of such items, nor does it seem the proper 
place for an impromptu little sermon such 
your letter was. 

Now, after all, tbe stories you will find- HI 
magazines such as this depict men of action who 
live hard, work hard, play hard and on occasion 
pray hard. Now such men (^ou will find many of 
them in the armed services today fighting for your, 
and all of our, freedom) are not prone to spesfe 
among themselves in a vocabulary that would 
to come from a third year rt^d^r cff a 4EtoBtMy 
religious magazine. No, not evea iheljE^v? (Si&p- 
lains. who go into the f^ce^sf'astipi^ ^j^rmg 

no weap<ms,SQ>lIt^tfe«yTmy Wats ^e^^feee 8(04 
comfort at ^lie «af §i^^t^ ite^ t&^, 
my dear iS^.Sefenej wfe^mlfe ^Efi 
censor la toy imf-, are ^^Se tl^^ Mt* -a 
of good old Jj^EwKsd *%^ng'' when circum- 
stances suggest siiefe %:^smm. 

I can say one bS^I you— you are well 

named, for you hmt^- Mred a very serene Mfe 
not to have encountei^d a situation where uttering 
a really heartfelt "0A&1N" would be the m<Mt 
natural thing in the World. It is easy to see that 
you have never had to fieht for your life or any.^ 
thing else that was very dear to you. I wish that' 
all of us could be so fortunate! But unfortunately 
such is not the case. If you had ever lived among 
men being trained in the fme art of killing— or 
thrust a bayonet through a dummy in practice for 
live dummies m the form of Japs or Germans, or 
marched in the hot sun "til your feet were blistered 
and carried a rifle 'til your shoulder was sore; all 
of this, mind you, merely in training to become 
a man of action, much less live through the actual 
hell of battle for your own life and what's more 
the very existence of your country and your mode 
of living, then you would understand why men 
may talk profanely, and smoke a cigarette or per- 
haps (don't let this shock you too much) take a 
drink once in a while. 

In the pages of any science fiction magazine or 
book, you will find such men as these portrayed, 
men who are pioneers Just as much as those great 
but rough men who wrested the west, in iact the 
entire of what you choose to call your U.S.A., 
from the wilderness, If you are unwilling or pos- 
sibly are unable to stand the shock of what would 
be the natural speech and mode of hving of such 
men, I suggest that you look dsewhere for your 
reading matter. There are manv worthwhile reli- 
gious magazines and papers available (of which I 
have read my share) that would be only too glad 
ta eaiB your support, I. lor one, would be unwill- 
ing,' to read about thousands of saiatlj space ttAid- 
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ers wresting worlds from their native inhabitants 
by quickly passing oat copies of the New Testa- 
menL When I want idigion HI go where 1 have 
beea j^ing lor it^all my pEe— 0iurch— but when 
I amii^s^T toeiib^ yet true-to-Iife 
S^t£(^W cOQ^e iCF«QC^ l&ihe {»s;^ of such 
magarines as Auazing Stories. 

C. P. SUREAU 
P.O. 30x2733 
Hollywood ^iCaMt 

All your editor can say fe tMs column is 
called Discussions, md S&'ene brought 

up the subjectf te'ffe m ^/m^. Imd! However, 
many readers gerf '4k» a^eed heariilv 

with Mr. Serene. WtU, we thi isi^m, jn^afanity is 
■used for profanity's sake, er nisi amateur 
attempts the part of it writ^rta mttract attention. 
And we offo dOt £mcer.ititig dgarettes, when the 
!$i0mikas a fpoUx^: 0f adt^g 500 words (at regu- 
i(W MjEe^ iO: kk story by having his characters 
smoke ^ces^anlly. That's making a sucker oat of 
m, md Uke' any ordinary human, it gripes us I 

Dmn ih how it mpes 



Sirs; 



TOU LOSE, MR* COS 



I have a feW ^ings to say about the Januarj- 
ifisu? of Ammio Stokies 

Rrst there are the covers, which are remarkably 
good. Fuqua's covers are quite good, but I can't 
say the same for his inside illustrations in all this 
issue. I like the idea of both covers to illustrate 
a story. Why don't you get rid of "Stories of the 
Stars" and have both CQVeS' d^ct a sm*a from 
one of the stories? 

As for the stories— they're better than the stories 
in the preceding issue. "Intruders from the Stars" 
takes the ribbon. And coming up neck and neck 
are "Island of Eternal Storm" and "The Mad 
Robot." GIVE US MORE LIVINGSTON!!!! 
(The rest of the stories weren't bad, either!} 

All ifi all, I think Amazing's pretty good I 

Arthur Cox 
Sacramento, C^lif. 

Sorry, Mr. Cox. but the rea^^-s^^'m" to the 
idea of using the back cover in any eMer way than 
we have for years — for a special feature. — Ed. 

QH SAY CAN YOU SEE— DOES THAT 
ERROR STILL GLARE? 

Sin: 

Egad, editor! I have just finished reading 
Vance's "The Needle Points to Death" in the Jan. 
issue. Now I am not one to criticize, but I found 
a glaring mistake in it and thought I'd let you 
know about it. It seems that Jeff Morgan (our 
hero) is explaining the purpose of his latest inven- 
tion to his wife Ann. To quote: "Anyway, this 
device isn't particularly complex. It's simply a 
means to determine the ten^ierature in ^ace at any 
^ven time. You know,, of course, that the temp- 
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How superhaterodrne 
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Oaus tuniiif condeoser 
I.F. tranafuriDers— Wliat 

tbes du. rep^ mots 
Httw to locate defect fve 

koUered joltiu 
iDBlde BtcKj or oarboD 

resistor* 




OF SUBJECTS 

Paper, eleclroljlic. mica, 

triiniDer 
Antenni, osclll&tor coll facts 
Power transfonner: con- 

structioa. posaible truublet 
Installlne paner cord 
Tone controls 
Dlttl Luhd coimectioas 
BecelYW Bertleing taclmi<jUB: 

Checking perfomiftnoa 

TestiilB 

laolatlQE defectlTe sWe 
Iiocatlue detective put 



See For Yourself How 
I Train You at Home to 
Be a RADIO Technician 



I want to mall a, karajile Lessen 
to every man who doubts tbat he 
can becMne ft Radio TecJmic^an or 
Operatoi — and every man who'd 
like to see tor himselT how I train 
bef^imicrs at home in ssare time - 
how j-ou Bet PRACTICAL experi- 
ence building real Hadlo ClrcuUg 
ivith SIX BIO KITS of Radio 
parts I sond. Mail the Coupon be- 
li:.v and I 11 send tJ)0 Lesson and 
my 64-pace illustrated book. "Win 
Rmb Rewards inRaJlo"— both free! 
WWMi»« Ra«o Technicians Now 
Hake )^ KAVBeh. Ttian Ev»r Before 

Tliere-s a real siionage of 
trained Badio Technicians and 
Operators, The Radio repair bus) - 
n«a Is booming bf\.nusa no new 
sets are being made. Brotuicastina 
Stations, Aviation and PolLce Ra. 
dh)^ are acrambling for trai'it*d 

The Govermnant npc<!s humirmi* 
of Civilian and Enlisloci Kadio 
men and women. Radio fairloH^s 
now WOTklng ou Qovermaent orders 
for Badio eiiulpment. emp!i>v 
trained men. Then, think of th^ 
NEW jobs Television. Eiectroniis 
Frequency Modulation, and otli^ 
Radio derelt^Hnents will open after 




Bation— no salesman ivli 
Ju3t mall Coupon in euve 
paste on petmv pi>3lftl. j. e. 
SMITH, President. Dept. 4DIH, 
National R?.dlo Institute, Wash- 
frrafon 9. D. C. 



EXTRA PAY IN J^v 
ARMY, NAVY, TOoP^ 

Men likely to go IntoP;: / 

miiilary service, 80)- V^ij! 

dlers. Bailors, marinra. 

should mail tlio Cou- 
pon Nowl Learning Radio 
helps Service mun get e*tca 
rank, estra prwutise. more 
Intere.Ming duties, MT'CH 
HIGlITiR PAY. Also pre- 
parts for good Radio ioba 
after .service ends. Over l.TOO 
br^TjpB men now enrolled. 



uia war I 



igini 



Hake $5. SlO 



; EXTRA in Snare Time 

inere'a protwibty an oppnrtuni'v 
ri^ht in your neighborhood to make 
raoni;! in spare time lixiiig Hadioa 
I'll give yoii the training that 
started hmidreda of N RI eIh- 
donis makln? 15, SiO n vi..ri; 
EXTRA while sEili iearuiFit- 

Get ray FREE U'ss(jn ami 64- 
papfl book. They show hnw NRI 
trains you at iiome, show letter* 
from men I trained, deacrilw Eas- 
cinaUng Joba Bodlo offers. No obll- 



TRAINED THESE MEN 

I Cliief Operator 
: BroadeastlnnSUtlon 

"Before I completed 
; your lesaona. I ob- 
: taineU my Radio 
; tir()Ba^astOpetator'i 
; license and immedl- 
ately joined stallm 
' ■■^■■•■J WMPC where I am 
now Clilef Opeiator." HOLLI9 
P. UATK,S. 3::r Madison St.. 
Lapeer. Micliigait. 

Radis Service Uanager 



.TAMES H RYAN. 
119 Pebble St.. Fall 
RlTer, Mass. 



For Both .IZ fRlE 



J. E. SMITH. Preslcfsflt, Dept. 4DM 

NaHonol Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 

MaiJ me FREE, without obli-ratlon voiir Sample Lesson. 
■Getting Acuualnl«d With Radio KtH'j'lver Serviciiig" anri 64- 
pase br«k, "Win RIcli Uewarda jn Radio." tNo sliitf.sman 
win call WitSu iitelBlS.1 

ASB. 
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etatasrift ife vg|el?s always pre»^ cJow te i^o- 
iute. laei^^ 1M Wiiia Be a gcta;! Ml^ ia ja^fc 
CQc^sttm^&B ^ K^fv^^d^ It ^ eeuld %£^W' tllllit 
tempes^tSii* e^iactlj, ^ftt^My 'm. "Wm 
whtf^ th«|t t ^^E^mt^ va^kfioH." \i 1 know 
my jfes^ pt|3?aoJ^ csjryectly, absolute zero 
i« the jjol^ Jtt -^df^ an ^ii^it and molecular mo- 
tion or vibration ceases. Sin^ beat is molecular 
motion then if this motion stopped, the substattee 
at that temperature, i.e,, absolute zero, could not 
become any colder. Now outer space is belieWiJ 
to be void of all Riattw k&i course, except the 
stars, sun, ©tily tbiriR space is 

supposed to eetttain is ether. As Webster defines 
ether, it is "a medium postulated in the unadula- 
tory theory of light (and radiant heat) as per- 
meating all space, and as transmitting transverse 
waves." The parentheses are mine. Since space is 
void of matter, therefore, also of molecules, which 
are essential for certain forms of heat, how can it 
have any other temperature other than absolute 
zero? The heat comes to the earth from the sun 
via ether. Any body in space which would inter- 
cept such waves would either absorb, reflect, re- 
radiate or transmit (or perhaps a combination of 
two or more of the operations) the heat waves. 
Even in the immediate region of such a body the 
tem]>erature of space itself would be absolute zero. 
Take the moon for example. The moon itself (on 
the sunward side) would have a temperature of 
perhaps 200°. But, if possible, you measured the 
temperature of space, say 1 inch above its surface, 
you wouid find it, theoretically, to be absolute 
zero, I say "theoretically" because actually the 
thermometer would absorb heat radiated by the 
sun or reradiated by the moon (via ether) and, 
therefore, record this. Radiant heat is transmitted 
through space the same way li^ht is. In fact, 
radiant heat is of the same vibratory nature as 
light only of longer wavelength. 

All this goes to prove that outer, or interstellar 
space has and cannot have any temperature other 
than absolute zero. 

My letter, however, does not reflect my views of 

mu(3i. 

Donald Masy 
751 Convention St. 
Baton Rouge, 8, La. 

Egad. Mr. Mary! We have discovered a glaring 
error in your hypotheses. Since Webster has "postu- 
lated" (the quotes are ours) ether to be a medium 
that fills all space, said medium being nothing, if* 
hold that m all true scientific spirit you cannot 
draw a single one of your conclusions from a post- 
ulation. rhe fact is, we don't know what space is 
filled with (or not filled with) so we further hold 
that Mr. Vance has as much right to give space 
any temperature he wants other than ( or identical 
with) the one you give it! However, entirely un- 
related from this letter and its editorial reply, we 
ask that you keep an eye open for a story men- 
tlfljied in our editorial eolvmn this issue — it will 



Um.€mmm&ns hjIkiI space is filled with! And we 
have a funny idea scientific investigation will find 
itself hard put to shrug it aside! — Ed. 

IDEAS ON PROPULSION METHODS 
IN SPACE 

Sirs: 

In practically all the stories 1 have read about 
interplanetary travel the driving element has been 
rosfcei^ Why not liave some other methc^r! ihat 
doBS' away with all that weight and machi^scry? 
, Couldnt CMitHfugal force or the opposing gra\ita- 
tioaal forces of sdi^ other plans^ or a beam, of 
energy shot from some station on earth to a small 
resistance in the vehicle push the ship like a sail- 
boat? I should think, these methods would work 
if only in a science fiction story. I'm only 13 and 
just starting to read science fiction so maybe I 
should just sit back and keep quiet, but I'm bound 
to get my say in now, so here goes. 

The popular conception of the rocket ship is a 
long, thin, cigar-shaped vehicle, and that is be- 
cause, says Chad Oliver, of Cincinnati, Ohio, of air 
pressure. Well, unless the ship is used specifically 
for travel through an atmosphere, such as on earth, 
the distance traveled through air would be neglig- 
ible, say 500 mi. at each end against the millions 
of miles traveled through a space utterly devoid of 
air. Thus a ship that was square, round, hexag- 
onal, or any other shape would do equally well. 

According to A. Brown in his letter, and I quote, 
"For with no air in space to create friction, a ship 
could travel on inertia, theoretically." That's all 
very well, and one could probably travel to one's 
destination with plenty of inertia left over, but air 
isn't the only thing that can exert pressure, 

I think it's a pretty well-known fact that radia- 
tion exerts pressure. Even barring the light and 
heat radiations from the various stet^- th^ spsmic 
radiations alone would suffice to stop Che SBfp after 
perhaps billions of years. 

You and Pvt. Ralph Blumenthal seem to have 
had quite a chat about travel on Jupiter. Besides 
the fact that astronomers believe Jupiter to be in 
a semi-gaseous-liquid state, just cooling down, I 
think both your ideas could be improved upon. 
Your idea about having a propeller or screw 
under the surface is as bad as his tractor idea. 
Why not have a propeller up in the atmosphere 
like the similarly driven marsh boats used by our 
array today, It would provide less friction than 
a screw to hold the craft I>aclt, and certainly no 
more waght to jjush jt Aamti. If yout Mva of 
Jup'&st is that Jfe^ttr to m atmospfeeiM, you 
tm lee miosis or my enei^y-Wm idea. 

Arthur Z. Brown- 
ie Cubberly Place 
Staten Island 6, N. Y. 

Once- more we've got to say that we can't really 
propound anything but theory, since we don't 
know what we'll find out in "space." Maybe it's 
empty, maybe it isn't. But deaUng with known 
factors, it is scientifically best to shape our space,- 
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INSURANCE 
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PROTECTION 
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LOSS ol LIFE 
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Provide for those you love 
this ■wise, easy way. Only 
B toK';»eaal«3 a day paya 
for thte IRIPUE PRO- 
TECTION—TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY INSURANCE, 
backed by Legal Reserves, 
Old reliable Pioneer Life 
Insurance Company of- 
fers this assured protec- 
tion with oat restrictions 
us io yonr Occupation, 
Travel or Besidence and 
includes 'valuable Incon- 
testability Clause — all as 
plainly stated In the policy. Men, women and 
children from I day to 65 years of age are eligible 
to make application. No Bed Tape — No Medical 
EKamlnation ! Full details by mail. No Agents. 
Write for FREE inspection offer. DON'T DELAY! 
PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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a desire to fattom a v^ 

1 which there is scarcely ■ 

"^1^^^ word En the new testament to 
f!S«JS«v^CA/f^7il fndiCiate His whereaboata, 

yjy ^^j^ 

I 'WREVEAUNG BOOK 

I Bow f<>r 18 yesra . . , foaia tha 
J Btceof 12when H^jonSo^C^I^ 
I doctors. When WAiiv^-maiwS 
1 for three duya. E»U<rt^£c^.i^e«^ 
I Into H79 mHnhood. These "AB^ 
I SENTyEARS"epenliPprepar«- 
I tion for Hia divine revelstion. 
_ The Booktellsof theareateatof 
all crand oareers. The IB Absent Years of JESUS CHRIST. 
Fay PoBtman 11.00 pins poatage. Oi- send Sl.HO with order. 
Xoa set FRCK a tBliam&n on genuine Parchment of Christ 
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STANDARD 0 & 6 SUPPU GO^ * BepL ^-505 
1930 living pBrit Road, CblcagO 13, llBnoia 



JESUS CHRIS1 

Read the Ligic 
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PILES 



Tiy Page's PajOatife 
PILE PREPARATIONS 

H If yoa are troubled with itching, bleed- 
B ing or protruding piles, write for a 
FREE sample of Page's Palliative Pile 
Preparations and you may bless the da' 
you read this. Don't wait. WBITB TODA"' 
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SUPER 

STRENGTH 

THROUGH THESE 

EASY STEPS 




amazing 
Crusher Grip 
pictured Id tbe four 
eierelaes, made <H %" 
high teniioQ bits 
been 'iMtH by some of 
tbe EtrODgeat men In 
the norldl America 
today baa no place for 
weakUoga. America 
needs STRONG MEN, 
men who will build 
tlte better world of to- 
Prepare for 
B Buccegses 
by developing crush- 
ing strength today I 
Complete Illustrated 
Instructlotia with each 
Cni«her Grip. 



Crusher Grip aod free 
only 31.98 plus posf 
cbamploiis do. Ruah 



bull 'B \.ts 

£ bring 

you Batlafac- 
tory lasults 



SEND NO MONEY 

Just fill In and send coupon. When 
poatman dellvera your Super Power 
Super Power Hand Grips, pay him 
je. Develop diampion atreugtb ai 
coupon- ,. , HOW J 



MUSCLE POWER CO. 

D«pt. 8613, P. O. Box Na. 1' 

Station X, New York S4, N. Y. 

Send ma the Super ^rmgUi Cnuber Oilp at d«acrib«I. I wlU pay 
the Eoaticiaa onls.^l.SS jd^.-«Qst48a. JtJsa cnidou tin s^is^i fewer 

HiB^ #ai«-fe». vim m'^mot. 
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coming true story of Lemuria will contain some 
intensely interesting thoughts on this very subject. 
When we present tkat^ we'll ham -^ lot in&ft. itt 
say ■ms smft: Mni a* ■ncnrl--^BB. 

MANY STORIES ON HAND! 

Sirs: 

Don Wilcox's "Earth Stealers" is the best science 
fiction story I have ever read. I have never 
written to any magazine before but I just had to 
let you know how much I enjoy all the works of 
Wilcox. "The Great Brain Panic" was also ver>- 
good, but somehow it did not measure up to 
"Earth Stealers." As a writer of science fiction 
Wilcox is tops! Please print as much of his stuff 
as possible. Amazinx has always been an espe- 
cially good magazine and it is getting better with 

Don Merwin 
160-15 7 Ave. 
Beechhurst, N. Y. 
You'll get your wish. We have a great nunbsf 
of Wilcox manmeripis en hand, rangins from 



Sirs: 



WE DON'T DO IT— YOU DO ! 



Keep Amazing Stories going. Amazing is now 
the only bi-monthly S.F. mag ©n the inatket.. 
There is still one monthly mag-, but tBat— er— 
stinks. Your mag has three times as much coRtent 
and the stories are much better, yet the moHtfcly 
is the same price as Amazing. I don't know Imw 
you manage to do it, but you're doing it. 

Amahng Stckies is now, my t)sMm> the 2tid 
best mag. 3Ceej> ft up, Amazing. 

Monroe Kuttner 
41-16 51st St. 
Woodside, N. Y. 

You readers asked for more-.s^wies, and- we gav^ 
them to you! But you meanl lo say AMmm^ 
Stories is the best magazine, not seeond l>esi, 
didn't ym? A typesmphicsl emr, ss doiett^Eo. 



Sirs: 



CORRKCTION 



I read j^uj ^sary interesting article in the Janu- 
ary, 1944, of AuAfuss Stories, attempting 
to desefi&e ■^Jiy lie B^to^tMins or crater? are 
upon Iks moon's sarface. I sm not attempting to 
discreijit it. 1 think yout reasons are very plaus- 
ifele aJjidJ-agree with vou in every respect, but one. 
In your last paragraph you mentioned that the hail 
of comets destroyed everything. "The very air 
burned," you said. I have only taken one term of 
chemistry in college and I learned that the air is 
composed with other elements, of oxygen and 
oxygen does not burn, it merely supports combus- 
tion. Perhaps I am wrong. I probably am, but 
would ysm let me know. 

Melvin Janove 

701 Crotona Park North 

Btems 57. Um YoA, City 



CHILPLESS 
Wives 

WHO WISH 

BABIES! 

Doctor's Informiiiol 
SENT FREE] 

Concerning elmple way followed at Iiome by 
'whfcii the female organg Jn relievable fonc- 
t local eterility may bo assisted so that 
motherhood may then so often be easily pos- 
sible ! YOU AND YOUR HUSBAND MAYLATER 
THANK THE DAY YOU SENT FOB THIS FREE 
INFORMATION. Women from over the Nation 
write UB of their joy in becoming mothers M 
last! FOR FREE COPY write to Warner 
433 W. Ijtke St., Minneapolis 8, Minnesotn. 




Our explanation was inept. What we meant was 
that the very air u-as destroyed (as air) by burning. 
If you'll check, you'll find that "burning" is the 
process oj oxygen Cfjinbining with another element 
to prodme an oxide:. JRust is such an oxide. Thus, 
the MvDft's air (vxygen) entered into chemical 
c&mhmation with othet ekm-^s, due to ihe "biim- 
inf mi bvcame heat, H^ht, ffwWes, — Eft. 

YOU ARE PRIVILEGED! 

Sirs: 

Why do people, when they see somebody walk- 
ing down the street with a science -fiction magazine 
Ijnder his arm, shake their heads regretfully, and 
mutter something about "Such a nice young fellow, 
but he has to-- read that rot. . . ." 

This is supposed to be a practical nation, but 
why don't you people realize that some day there 
will be spaceships and other marvels of science? 
Why, one hundreds years ago it a man had talked 
of flying, he would have been coBsidered crazy. If 

haifft ima ^ slake tc^ w'Athsmit. 

to^^^M6:^i^"^*^jan ibf: ocean in a matter 
Erf % ham^ VM ^ple of the future look 
toife ^isd^yt?^ same thinp; about 

^is k KJ55>Q^ \a hi an eniighlene^ a^e, bat 
$& p^if^ pwfit by 3^ -experifirraB? No. Tfycy 
pm&btas to JiidJatk tiie vMo^ry. They sroff at 
me "wlto actually believes thwe will be such things 
iSa ^cediipa ooe day, 

I believe that I read some tiise ago that the 
Enghsh Rocket Society (or somesw^h name) stated 
that after the war vfhm ioi^erials are again 
plentiful, they could act^mHv b^uiJd a succeesful 
spaceship. 

Such advances are bound to come, and scoffing 
people who believe such thin^ impossible are due 
for a surprise. The two or tteee pe^gili; who read 
Science fiction in this "to^\ii'' ate iEaHS^d^red-i^tigfetly 
off the beam because of it. 

Of these and many other indignities practiced 
upon the readers of your honored magazine, I 
protest, I am sure there are many others who feel 

Oswego, Kansas 

Vnforlunatelv. most people are not gifted with 
imagination, the factor which is entirely respon- 
sible for all man s progress. Readers of science fic- 
tion are especially qified. and thev should pay no 
attention to those who scoff at and look with scorn 
■upon a true gift. So next time tnev. skuki:- tii-^r 
heads, ask yourself iL'hich vou'd rallm'M—B.mm 
with ideas, vr a man 'iSjiihout. — ii.u. 



GOOD NEWS 




Tou may now have a copy of this 122- 
pagu FREE BOOK t)y asking for it wita 
a pobtcard or letter. Is'o obligation, soi 
write today. 3?hB JilcCleary Clinic, 42J. 
:Kftua IBlYCl., Excelsior Springs, iio. 



RHEUMATISM 



• ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS • 

Gee Mendcnhall'i Number 40 Iroin your 
druegist Of by m'il postpaid (or $1.25. 
Money back if first bottle fails co satisly. 
J C MENDfNHALL MEQtONE CO. 



POEMS WANTED 

I II ■■■For Musical Setting — I 
Mother, Home. Love, Sacred , Patriotic Comic I 
or any subject. Don't Delay— Send ua your ■ 
Original Poem at once — for immediate ex- I 
amination and FREE Rhymine Dictionary. | 

Richard Brothebs " :^S';rAS'i;^?re 



liiOMOREWE-iTl R\s^ 

Sirs: 

Because this mag seems to be the fashion for 
small brats to read, I am growing highly indignant. 
(I speak from the full weigh?.*^ eiHnmers 
(IS) also five months, Eouf -3 feoiSK, ten 

minutes and 37 seconds!) 

I'm net gooig to ^ny ibh -mag^ixas h mj fttvor- 




Bttnlsh tha eravlnz for tobuto u 
dousandabsve. Mokeyouraellfrev 
Bnd bkppr wltb TabMco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of In- 
JorioQa effect of tobacco sod ol » 
trestment nhich bos n- 



FREE 
BOOK 



THE KEW^ PflWPANY ^ — _ 
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AMAZING STORIES 



FREE OFFER 

for FALSE TEETH 




Tightens False Teeth or No Cost! 

JusTdsnps 




Mimnii 
Send No Mdney 

tmi take no risk wbeu yoa order 
Crown Plate Baliaer. Toa miuit b« 
109% delie&ted or ao cost. Tt? It 
rot tour monUif uul TBtum for k 
ton reflmd U not tativded. OrdsT 
at onoe ana m'U lududa fro* mtb 
your orflet it tube of Crown's Dental 
Plate CEeaner. I'oaU bs delighted 
vttti botii and Uie Ctawa Cleanei 
win alw«>B msba your mouth I«el 
clean and TetceSbtO. Boalt coupon 
&eodln£ name and addreas. Fay 
posUoan one dollar tor combUutloo 
plus postagfl or eend cash and ire 
par postage. Act now and enjor 
tWi I 



amulflg maaJb oom- 

... mtbout rltUoK a Bliula oant 
. . . enjoy that feeltns of barlni rout 
own tcetb again. SatUf j your desire 
for (aod , , , eat what you want. 
GROWN RCUNER T I Q H T E N S 
FAtSE TEETH OH NO COST, PER- 
FECT FOR PARTIALS. LOWERS 
AND UPPERS. 

I>on't suffer embarrassment and dis- 
comfort caused bf loose dental pltit«a. 
Apply CBOWN BiSUNEB. In a fiffy 
yoat l^te fits like new and sUyi 
that war m> to 4 monOis. No old- 
futllraad haatinf to burn your nDuth. 
Jiut aqnaew CBOWN from tube and 
put your teeUi back in. They'll fit 
as anugly aa ever. Inventor 1b a 
reoognlied autborlty in dental field. 
A patent haa been applied for 
CBOWN HELINEIt to protect SOU 
from imitators. Alter you reilne your 

CO irttb CEOWN. lake your falsa 
b out for cle&Dlng witbout aSect- 
iBg the CaiOWN EEUNEB. CBOWN 
RSUKEB Is guaranteed . . . It's 
banniess. .NOT A POWDER OR 
PASTE! DOES NOT BURN OR IR- 
RITATE. If not laUBiled. eyeo aftK 
t m«itliB, retum pwtly Dsad tube for 



Read This 

J. elements of Alflo- 
naswritei: "My plnlv* 
mm to bBd they rat- 
tled when 1 talked. 

cwn on the cob.'' 
C. W, W. of Vlrolnia 



day . . . ^.^ 
place cleaner. 



lOF. Order a tube ot 
"NER to- 
b to iMt 
Inelioda 
CBOWN 




ite. It isn't. iWor this hard, \Avmt statement this 
tetter wiU probably be burned jn the black ul the 
we< sad' hours with the full militaty honors ac- 
corded Tojo*s funeral by the VS. Navy.) 1 do, 
ho^Kver, apprtdate K.A. a little mote than A.S 
as I don^ go for nc|)laQatitnB of great sctentiSc 
value. 

InforoL the misftuuled child that wrote "The 

SheriS of Tbrnium Galch" he is in the wroi^ field, 
He^OBldTOiite for "The Woolly West Weeldy." 

I like and miss the iitories of old where some 
fdla wi& '& &t full of rocket suns goes and gets 
real hard (Something like **Cru^de Across the 
Void"), and a lot of amusing shorts. 

My favorite all-timer is "Blitz j^ainst Japan." 
Bouquets to Mr. Williams and while on the subject 
also to Mcssers. Wilcox, Blocfa> McGIvem and 
Yerxa. Alul Bon4 E. R. Bucrougfas was good 
while he stuck to "IT&ncaR. 

BitHsr B. H^iiH) Hy 
LotbervUle, Md. 

Yes, your editor is sUghtly red-faced. We'll not 
try it agaittl Abo, we ran a "western" cover on 
Fa^ta^. A^eotUi^^SK^ boy, did we get panned! 

Bf^M,t^::W'^^ m^^^ei«r edUor is human tvi>~ 
and so^mk^^^ fofflj }sr Eo. 



• REMEMBER! 

DON'T MISS THE JULY ISSUE 

Whan you r»ad it you'll realize whet thii 
war may cotf ui every day it conilnuei— the 
|[V«s of these brilliant creetive wrlterit 

EVERY STORY— EVERY ARTICLE— EVERY 
LEHER WRinEN BY SERVICE MENl 

Set It at Your Newsitand May IIHIl 



BACK ISSUES CORNER 



Each issue we will publish the following list 
of copies of bacit issues of Amazing Stories 
still available. Tbey can be secured by address- 
ing the Circulation Department. Cost of all 
issues more than six months from date of this 
issue is 30c ; less than six months previous 2Sc. 
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READER'S PRIZE CORNER 



EACH issue, until fflrtlier BOtice, 
this magazine will pay $10.00 
for the best letter of not more 
than 100 words stating simply what 
you like best about Amazing Stories, 
and what you hke least. Such criticism 
may include suggestions for changes. 
Winner will be announced in the issue 
immediately following. The decision 
of tJw ediliws of tWs sagaane ViH be 
final. In case df ties, the award will be 
made on the basis of neatness and 
clarity of presentation. Closing date 
will be the lOth of the month preceding 
the date of this issue. Each letter 
should be accompanied by listing, in 
order of preference, of the stories in 
this issue (coupon below may be used, 
m a reasonable facsinjHft},Qal^ Stuisies 
read need be listed. 



EDITORS, AMAZING STORIES 
540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1 1, III. 

I aA iht (Mat W tlw Utft tm, Issut as 
io]hm! {lniki^» pmhfasm ^limbering f 

6 fn $*|««9S. Mai^Xfwsterl** BO* read.) 
MUSOK IN SFA0E 



I, ROCKET 

THE FREE-LANCE OF SPACE 
THE HEABLSSS HORROR 



MTDAS MORSAN'S eOtOEN TOUCH El 
THE CONSTANT BRtP □ 

Nam» 

Address .... ,-. 

aiy Zon. . 

SW« 



cowBor 

SONGS 

OUNtAIN 
BALLADS 

WITH wows ANSHBiat 




-flUfl wfoy JsjBouf poema sad mttstfisnB to yaar 

tmi^ TftosB acB original, mmmtaia feslisas ftlttt 
the kind that mi eombm stui ons m 
— i_ 1... .. — ... ™ — ^p6f^n ■■ 



was sM . ™ 

on .ate tml-iSm ml deep in ttia bent of- Teiar, ,. 

BotldS. IKal iw?aiira wnuse tiismielrat mOi' •vOititi itaoK; 
OT W )^^m%,^BSit*ct Bjifl Hire ettweirlo to iXaSt IWMt*. lEtlewi 
*°^J!f^J^'^^^* *"»™ ll*"! tratUtloMKy ^ Amtietm. 
■nd;-Ma^ bwauie tbey «ttli hold faiefa^lMi ihS 

allots whOleEome tuD sod TecreatlDn, 




ballads along with 
worits and tnualc. 
Imagine yourself 



popular because 
J[JU know them 
and you will be 
happier when rou 



.__B Is the 

later they will all 

"Swaet Adiilne" 
and many other 
famous tuaes In 
the American way. 
This Tolume in- 
cludes dozen s. yes, 
hundreds or the 
songs with muflc 
you wilt want to 
remember and 
sine 



thrilled with 
■■The Shootlns of 
Dan McOcew.'' 
■■The Spell of the 
Yukon." ■The 
Pace on the Bat- 



Kipling poeoii, 
along with dozens 
and dozens of fa- 
mous recitstlima 
. . . now memorise 
{he Be truly Amer- 




The price of each of the above books is an amazing barzain 
at 50tf a copy. Order all 3 and enjoy still a further ga'^joK, 
makinK one book free because the entire set of 3 costeJ ywi 
only 81.00. Rush coupon now. You take no risk. M StA 
eatfsfled after 5 days, return for full refund. 



PICKWICK COMPANY, Dept. 3804 

73 Wsst 44th StrcAt, Naw York IS. N. Y. 

Send bookB checked below 8t tma- !& ''H 

f (01^ M jnaUBj' iHm&. 

D If f- 0. D. preferred, taiuift X m IiKt'ana J^ani^** 

□ bend all i books. 
Send boiAs chedied- 

□ Famous Cowboy Songs and MonBtalO-JWlMds. 

□ t'ameua i:)M-Tlnsa Sottg*'. 

□ t'amoii5 Poems and- necitatfon*. 



^ fTSBBiT 
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ROCKET WARSHIP 



By MORRIS J. STEELE 

Our back ecm? ^anriei James B. Setttet' iierote ccmetpfr of the 
rockefwfirlns vrcH'ship of Ne^iwie, glhinf world of our System 



THE most sensational development of nsod- 
em warfare has been the introduction of 
the rocket and its application to offensive 
weapons. 

Perhaps first to come was the famed "bazooka" 
of the U. S. Army,, a waaM. rocket projectile fired 
by an electrical '^a^ cape^le crf l^o^ing OQt a 

heavy tank. 

Ne.tt the rumored giant rocket guns of the 
French invasion coast, reputed to be able to smash 
London from a great distance, and held up by the 
Germans as a propaganda threat. 

Latest is the AJhcd jet- propulsion plane, not 
technically a rocket at all, but popularly called 
one — and the new German rocket bomb which is 
launched from a plane and steered by ratfio. 

James E. Settles, inspired by these new inven- 
tions, has envisaged a giant Rocket-firing Warship 
of the planet Neptune, where he assumes its people 
use it to wage war on a scale even greater than 
on Earth. Although it h purely imaginary, let us 
consider the possibilities contained in the ship he 
has painted lor us. We must remember that this 
magazine forecast the jet-propulsion plane, and 
rocket bombs, and even the !ja2ooka, as long ago 
as 1926 to 192S. Therefore, the imaginings of our 
artists and authors are worth serious consideration. 
They usually become actualities 1 

Using artistic license with the known astronomi- 
cal facts regarding Neptune, Settles has pictured 
bis Rocket Warship as a sort of giant launching 
bar^, heavily armored and streamlined; propelled 
by E^ntic paddle whe^ 

'propuluon, which, coui^ mUiiim lexicemdy shal- 
low draft, per^s pii^ is^^ lesspkd i|t^ |^ 
Bt»dincsa^ 

powered by atomic motors^ this $hip is cap^le 
<6£ ^6ec&- of one hundred mil^ .i^otii^- ioai % 
ts^'^^y as though a part of ^ 1^;^^ Sas^t^ i^ 
itidting and steering deviation m cooini^d. Tbis 
is necessaiy to launch the xodcet-t^iipedot^so that 
they wiH not too ^^seot -gXi f3s¥f0^ nor 
I^uitse doma Into tjw mter. 

Our ship carries three rocket-launchin^t sleeves, 
open at the tqi to permit immediate release of the 
gases and anu&e imd flame attendant upon firmg 
of &e rocket itsdf. The tot^t rests fredy in the 
sleeve, and is initially ^med by the navigator of 
the ship^ itself, 

'Hie hufh speed of the ship carries it instantly 
itft of Uie and flame of the rocket's takeoff. 

Set off etectikaOy Aram the firing cabins located 
atop the Axpf the rocket leaves with a tremendous 



roar and In several miles on its way before it is 
corrected in its course by radio impulses from the 
firing cabins. Thus, if the ship being attacked 
changes its course (on Neptune the effective visible 
horizon range of the rocket would be as high as 
one hundred miles) the rocket torpedo's course 
could be corrected to compensate. 

Since the rocket's speed would be well in excess 
of one thousand miles per hour, it would take only 
sis minutes at the most to reach a ship at the limit 
of visible range. Ordinarily this would be suffi- 
cient lime to make maneuvers whirh would be 
impossible to compensate for, due to the speed of 
the projectile, except lor the fact that it travels so 
close to the water that its apprnach would not be 
noted until three-quarters of the distance had been 
covered. Then no ship couid change its course 
sufficiently to guarantee avoidance of the oncom- 
ing danger. 

However, more potent possibilities are contained 
in the rocket blasting of latter, stationary targets, 
such as enemy coastal cities. These cities could 
be attacked from much greater distances than one 
hundred mile% s^ethenuige^ the roeMs woi^ 
conceivably tea^ as as four to five handled 
miles. 

In such attacks, the ship would take up its aim- 
ing; position by triangulation to an infinitely dch- 
catc degree, wherem the stability of the great 
barge-like craft would enter. Once pisperly aimed, 
the speed and timtng of the projecttIe^$ course 
could be definitely regulated so as te drop it 
directly into the center of the dty, or ^i^n any 
single target whose latkude and longitude had 
been exactly compnted. 

Radio dfivipes„Auch as radar instruments, could 
ht built into thefockei^ aBd could be used to keep 
the rot^ct AMpteartaxigfid fao^Eht from the mAet. 
Any deviation wduld be fl^^ied back to the motiier 
ship and instantly corrected by radio. 

Approadiing the %nenfy dty, distinctive land- 
marks vould nepster on tixe radar* and corec- 
tivc dianges made in the rocket's course to com- 
pensate from wind-drift or spe^ changes due to 
atmospheric conditions. Also, changes in direc- 
tion of approach would make it impossible to 
locate the attacking ship. 

These rockets would carry as much as a hundred 
tons of high explosive, and would be capable of 
blasting an area a mile or more in diameter. 

Before this war is over, we may see such an idea 
as this applied to our own naval tactics against 
Japan. We sincerely hope soi 
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AT THE RACES 
WITH GALLOPING 



? 




IPE i THE BOOK THAT 

mm nm its against sharpers! 

Mickey MacDougall, ace gambling detective, mtftm: 
the 'neat' tricks and devices used by sharpers at earti, 
dice, roulette, and other sucker 'come-ons'. This is hi* 
own pungent story of exciting adventures and private 

Mickey MacDougall has rolled 
up the sleeves of the most 
expert 'gamblers' and uncov- 
ered the hidden ace, the 
loaded dice, the magnetiie^l 
spinner, by worfcmg \»ffh 4kie 
1 police all over the country. 

READ IT AND PROFIT ...JAKE 
THCeHIAf OQTOFeKMICE 

At yiHir iiookfiare,jr |im l^iO 
i'lm-v.-myouf 8* fiat *i~ 

ZIFF-DAVIS 

pftLtiiiil 

CDiriN f 

940 MR Ist^t 
ftKipit, Mills 
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Trained EI«cMcaf men are needed now. It's not 
how young you are. or how old you are. The question 
ia have YOU the training to hold a good war-time job 
today — and to insure your future after the war? 

^^ELECTRICITY 

IN 12 WEEKS 

ON REAL MOTORS, GENERATORS.ETC. 

COYNE TRAINING ia easy, pf actlcal. Located lu Chicago. 
«1<W of vast warinduBtrips. Coynt; luia beliind It 44 years of 
Icnoiv-hiiw- ID ttaiaiag euccsasful mea. Jv);iil coupon nowt 

"learn-by-Doing'' in the Great Coyne Shops 



' All-Round Electrii 



Get ready for a hig future ths qnirk CoyiiB Way— by actual 
"ork on fuil-slzc elecCrlcAl equipment, not by corie- 
si.ondpnce. l-eam wirinn, motors power pUnis, swiichboarda 
iiuti> auil aircraft electricity , ptC- "^iii c- - —.^ 

Man" — for bie opporLuiviticel 

Start Now— Pay Later 

My ■;Pay-Tuitioa-afte(-Gradu- 

riRht ao'ay. and pay lor your 
tuition in easy payments wlien 
finislicd. If you need part- 
worV to help defray ei~ 
while here, 1 |1 heip you 

You Don't Need Eiqwrienee 
or Rdvaneed Education! 

Coyne Tralninsia eimplified. 
M^y fellowB with no experience 

fireaent S'>od jobs to my easy, 
•top-liy-ptcp methods. Vou'll 
fiod Coyne boosteia wherever 
Electrioty iv known I 

Get My Free Book! 

E.et me (end you my big UIvb- 
uated book ahowtng how I help 

get the ttaining yon nceii 

d Electiieal Job. IL'ii 

no obligation 

will call. " 

coupui today 1 



INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 

Now Includedl 

Noeitra 





H. C LXWIS, Ptm. 

COYNE^SSSS!' 



H. C LBWIS. Pr^ident 
COYNK ErECTRIdAL SCMOOr. 

BM B. Paulina St.. l>ept. 44-K, Cblcatfo i^! ^ 
, &B(1 me your Free Book. "Keil me ab>»at your SPECIAL 

eoai^ aod-;yoarray'TMt{gb'ra(tar-Giaduatjoa uSei- 



[ APDRENi. 



I9S3S A WORLD 

Cosmle Order F»r«tol4 l»y World Events 

A i>«w dTilizatim \s In tbe maklitE prodlcat^d upnn faur TTclTertal 
rreedoras—freedom from Ijnoranoe, oiipr«sslon, pomt;. and patn. , 
it was roBceiTeJ Se»t. l(tb. IBS*! St will l» bom Ai»uit aiMi, 
1953. This Is yeur opportiinltr to shn.re In Itit buildlug. Bead 
LEMUIilA THE INCOMPABABLr. fiO pajes mustttttcd. wltll tIM 
stfoy of Israel restored. Send orn- dimp with Inaulry. So abtlM< 
tion, most uDusuftI mMEftiTP In t ficnualion. Wrlt« Dept. B. 

Its North t.arrtamont Blvd. JUm Angeles 4, CalifernU 



l^w 



: rUIlY AT Hrj.VlE lor rURSO.VAL aCICCBag mi 
:AKGRR BARNINOa. 32 ysara cipnrt imtm-' 
■I1S,M0 atuddnta emollnl. LIhB. C 
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SCIENTIRC MYSTERIES 

(Concluded from page 196) 



Esskata-Emishe. or he will supemse the dancing 
ceremonies of the Matto Grosso, wUh his long 
whip and his banded face. 

It is time for some young inteilectual to raise 
the pertinent question — "If it is true that the 
god of a people is a deified culture-hero, and the 
oldest records we have from the archives of 
Ancient ti^SV^, itVi us tbat this Amen once sat, 
upon the throiie df TWO IJUsDS, are we any 
longer justified ift aKa^k^ 0i& lej^fe^, i^l^ 
that these lands mem Vff^ aBfl. hm^t' 
WH.\T WKRE THOSE TWO LA.VD,';? Is it 
not possible that one of tbem was the I^uls 
wbiifc today we ao ironicaJly caJI IHE NE# 
WORLD? 

REFERMNCES 

Daniel G. Brmton: #^3^ i^Aronidm," 

"The Annals of the Citkehtgueili." (Afore re- 
cently diKoi>ered ancient Amermd iooks wMck. 
liad been rewriUen with the Aryan alphabet.) 
Published iH PhUadelpkic 1882 and 1SS5, Now 
out vf print. 

BrmstUf de Bourboarg: "The Mamiscnpi Tro- 
ano." Studies on the system of writing and the 
language of the Mayas, claimmg to translate the 
original. Published in 2 vols., "Historical Re' 
searches," "Archeeology and Languages of Mex- 
ico." Published in Paris 1869-70. Now out of 
print. 

Stacy Judd: "The Ancient Mayas." A Creek 
migration myth by Gatscket. Published m 
D. 0. Brinton's "Library of Aboriginal Lit" (Now 
out of print but on ref. in many libraries.) 

E. Squicr (not the scientist): "Children of the 
TvjUighl." (A collection of legends.) 

CUrke Wissler: "India?u of the U.S." (for UlO' 
Aztecan). 

De Prorok: "B. Mysterious Sahara."' 

De Prorok: "Byron in Quest of Lost Worlds." 

FKptTEQ m V.8.Ai 




WHO WANT A 

NEW Wm00i 

ril Prove I Can Make You a New Man 
In Only 15 Minutes a Day! 

TF YOU are like the thousands of men who have 
written to me, I know that you want a body to 
be proud of — one rippling with muscular strength, 
full of roaring energy. You want a physique that will 
point you out as a HE-MAN, that will draw looks of 
admiration wherever you go. If these are the things you 
want — and want FAST — then I'm the man to help you! 



CHARLES ATLAS 

Twice m'lnnrr aw} liolilfr of 
the title. "Worlirs Moxl 
Perfectly Developed Man. " 



I myself was once a 97- 
Ib. weakling — • flat-chested, 
self-conscious, ashamed of 
my appearance. Then I dis- 
covered the secret of devel- 
oping sinewy bands of mus- 
cle on every part of my body, 
of filling out my arms and 
legs, and broadening my 
shoulders. I changed my- 
self into the man who has 
twice won the title of 
"World's Most Perfectly 
Developed Man." 

Dynamic Tension 
Makes New 




Men 

What's my amazing meth- 
od? Dynamic Tension! And 
it has shown thousands of 
fellows how to become New 
Men — new in husky, muscu- 
lar body, new in health and 
energy. In only 15 minutes 
a day — 

"^CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 9-0 

115 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N 



of their own homes — they 
have added powerful ridges 
of muscle to their stomach, 
biceps and legs, welded their 
entire bodies with sinews of 
strength ! 

What My Metliod 
Will Do For You 

I'll prove I can do die 
same for YOU! If you're 
frail and skinny, I'll add 
weight and muscle to the 
spots that need flesh and 
strength. If you're fat and 
flabby, I'll streamline you 
into a picture of well-devel- 
oped, radiant manhood. I'll 
put smashing power' into 
your back, make your arms 
and legs lithe and powerful, 
give you a fine, deep chest. 
Before I get through with 
you, you'll be ALL MAN! 



FREE BOOK 



Y. 

"I want the proof that your system of "Dyywmic 
Tension" will heli) make a New Man of me — give 
me a healthy, husky body and big muscular develop- 
ment. Send me your free book. "Everlaating Health 
and Strength." 



My FREE hook, "Everlasting Tfealth and Strength," 
tells all about Dynamic Tension, and shows PROOF of 
my success in building MEN. It's packed witli untouched 
photos of fellows who developed Into Atlas ('hampions — 
with powerful muscular development and vigor. Let. me 
prove that what I did for them I can do for YOU. For 
a body that will win respect and admiration, mail tlie 
coupon NOW. Don't delay. Address me personally. 
CHARLES ATLA8. Dept. 9-D, 115 East 23rd Street, 

Wwu Vnrk 1 » X. Y. 



Name. 



(Please Print on Wbite Flainl:?) 

Address 

City 



State 

□ Check here if under 1 G for Booklet .\ 
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OCKET WARSHIP 



ppoes today'i growing use 
of rockets as weapons presage this behemoth of the oceans? Here we se 
the deodiy torpedo given wings of flame! (Complete story on page 208) 




